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Some years back I laid before the Archeological Institute' 
certain opinions I had been led to form with reference to the 
districts respectively occupied by the Welsh and English races 
subsequently to the Treaty of the Mons Badonicus. I would 
now call attention to the boundaries that separated the two 
races at another important epoch of our history: I mean after 
the settlement which necessarily followed the battle fought at 
Deorham, a.p. 577. This battle was one of those events which 
change the fortunes of a people. It led, as we learn from the 
Chronicle, to the surrender of the three great cities of Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester, and Bath; and must have left our ancestors in 
quiet possession of the whole basin of the Severn—at least, on 
this side of the river—from the walls of Bath to the woodlands 
of Arden. The Welshmen living south of Bath seem to have 
come early into an arrangement with the conquerors ; but we 
know that these restless soldiers were carrying on their desolat- 
ing inroads in other directions for several years afterwards. 
The following entry refers to one of these inroads : 

“a. 584. Now Ceawlin and Cutha fought with the Brits at 
the place that is called Fethanleah ; and there Cutha was slain, 
and Ceawlin took many towns and countless booty, and angry 
(yrre) he returned to his own country.” 


1 Vid. “The Early English Settlements in South Britain,” Salisbury 
Volume, Arch. Institute, p. 28. 
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The Chronicle does not disclose to us any ground for Ceawlin’s 
anger ; and I can only account for the existence of such a feel- 
ing on the supposition that he considered the check he received 
at Fethanleah to be owing to some misconduct on the part of 
his own officers. This hypothesis may help us to an explanation 
of the following entries : 

“4.590. Now Ceol reigned five years.” 

4.591. Now was there great slaughter at Wodnes beorh, 
and Ceawlin was driven out.” 

From Malmesbury we learn that, on this occasion, both 
Englishmen and Britons conspired against him (De Gestis, i, 2); 
and from the Appendix to Florence we further learn that among 
the rebels was his own nephew, Coel, whom two years previ- 
ously he had made his viceroy,—probably over the newly con- 
quered districts of the Severn valley. The disaffection which 
Ceawlin’s harshness had left behind him in that neighbourhood 
may have furnished the inducement which tempted the nephew 
to rebel against his benefactor. We are expressly told, “ imme- 
rito rebellavit.” (Flor. App.) 

As Ceawlin’s defeat is an incident of some importance in this 
inquiry, it will not be amiss to dwell awhile on the circum- 
stances that attended it. 

Wodnes beohr was not merely celebrated as the scene of 
Ceawlin’s defeat. In the long struggle for supremacy between 
Wessex and Mercia, after the latter had advanced its frontiers 
to Cirencester, it was always at Wodensburgh that the kings of 
Wessex stood on their defence. Yet the situation of this 
important post has not yet been determined. According to 
Sir R. C. Hoare, it was at Woodborough, south of the Wans- 
dyke, though he also tells us that there is a place called Wan- 
borough :! according to a suggestion of the editors of the Mon. 
Hist. Brit.,? it may have been at ‘‘ Wemborow” (?)—a place I 
am unacquainted with: according to Mr. Thorpe, the place is 
undetermined ;* while Lappenberg‘ thinks there may have been 
a temple of Woden at Wodensburgh, and that it was with special 
reference to such temple that the kings of Wessex took post 
there. As there is so much in our early history which must 
ever remain uncertain, we ought not to leave unsettled any 
question that really admits of settlement. The place is beyond 
all question Wanborough, near Swindon. 

I have observed elsewhere that names of places which, in the 
Anglo-Saxon times, took what may be termed the genitival 


1 North Wilts, p. 16, n. 2 Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 305. 
3 Flor. Wig. Chron., 9. Hist. Society’s series. 
4 Lapp., Hist. of Engl., Thorpe’s Transl., i, 263, 
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form, not unfrequently appear as simple compounds a few cen- 
turies later. Thus, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, I 
should expect to find, instead of Wodensburgh, the simple com- 
pound, Woden-burgh ;‘ and Wanborough would be the modern 
corruption of Woden-burgh, just as Wansdyke is the modern 
corruption of Woden’s dyke,? and Wensday (the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of Wednesday) is the’ modern corruption of Woden’s 
day. Here, then, we have identity of name; and that it indi- 
cates identity of place will hardly be doubted by any one who 
casts his eye over the map, and sees all the great highways of 
Wessex converging to a point in the neighbourhood of this 
village. When posted at Wanborough, the king of Wessex had 
Roman roads whereby to communicate with Winchester and 
Old Sarum, the capitals of his two principal shires ; while ano- 
ther Roman road came to him from Silchester, through the 
heart of Berkshire, and the Icknield Street brought him the 
men of the Chiltern and adjacent parts of Oxfordshire. It was 
neither to protect, nor to be protected by, any temple of Woden 
that he took post at Wodensburgh. A military necessity fixed 
him there: it was the key of Wessex. 

At Wanborough, then—as it were in the threshold of his 
house—Ceawlin prepared for the final struggle. After a reign 
of more than thirty years, and conquests such as no other 
English king could boast of, he had to meet revolted subjects in 
alliance with the people he had so often vanquished. The 
English settlers of the Severn valley, with their Welsh confede- 
rates, must have advanced, like the Mercians at a later period, 
along the Roman road leading from Cirencester ; and after one 
of the fiercest and bloodiest battles recorded in our annals, 
Ceawlin was defeated. Two years afterwards he died in exile. 

After such a defeat, Wessex must have been long in a state 
of weakness and prostration ; but it had recovered its former 


1 Aubrey, in his Mon. Brit., actually calls Wanborough by this name. 

2 [ have ever considered this word as exhibiting the true etymology of 
Wansdyke. (Vide Salisbury Vol., Arch. Institute, p. 28, n.) From some 
expressions that occur in Mr. Scarth’s paper on “The Course of the Wans- 
dyke” (Som. Arch. J., vol, vii, Part II, p. 16), a hasty reader might be led 
to infer that I adopted Stukeley’s etymology, which every Saxon scholar 
must repudiate. It is a speculation of Grimm, in which he is followed by 
Kemble (Sax. in Engl., i, 52 and 343), that Woden, like Mercurius, was the 
god of boundaries. The Latin Mercurius, the Greek Hermes, and his pro- 
totype, the Saramaya of the Sanscrit hymns, were all of them supposed to 
have the superintendence of boundaries ; and as they all three presided over 
the planet Mercury, with which our own Woden was connected, it is a 
reasonable conjecture that Woden is the English representative of these 
divinities, and as such partook of their attributes. This hypothesis will 
account for the names both of Wanborough and of Wansdyke. 


192 
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power when, a.p. 643, Cenwalh became its king. His repudi- 
ation of his wife, the sister of Penda king of Mercia, the inva- 
sion of Wessex by that monarch, the expulsion of Cenwalh, his 
conversion to Christianity during his exile, and his return to his 
kingdom by the aid of his kinsman Cuthred,—are matters of 
history, and need not here detain us. It was four years after 
his return from exile, and in the ninth year of his reign, that 
he began the career of conquest which brings him into connec- 
tion with our present subject. 

From Malmesbury we gather that, after the expulsion of 
Cenwalh, the Britons, emboldened, it would seem, by the oppor- 
tunity, and ill brooking the condition to which they had been 
reduced, made attempts to throw off the supremacy of Wessex.! 
The steps by which Cenwalh reasserted English dominion, and 
effected the final subjugation of the Britons in the north of 
Somersetshire, are recorded in the following entries of the 
Chronicle : 

“a, 652. Now Cenwalh fought at Braden Ford (Bradford) 
by Avon. 

~ ©4, 658. Now Cenwalh fought against the Weals at the 
Pens (zt Peonnum), and drove them to the Pedride (Parret).” 

It will be seen that the Chronicle does not mention the 
enemy with whom Cenwalh fought at Bradford. But we know 
of no enemy he was engaged with, after his return from exile, 
but the Welsh; and it would be difficult to say what other 
adversary he could encounter in that locality.? The battle “at 
the Pens” must have made the whole of Somersetshire north 
of Selwood English ground; and the Welsh, who up to the 
period when Cenwalh began his conquests, had been living in 
the neighbourhood of Bath, must either have retired south- 
wards, or been absorbed in the English population which fol- 
lowed the tide of conquest. We have to inquire what were the 
boundaries which separated the Welshmen of this district from 
their English neighbours during the interval that elapsed 
between the conquests of Ceawlin and these later conquests of 
his successor Cenwalh. 

It was for a long time, and I believe it still is,? the prevalent 


4 De Gestis, i, 2. 

2 There would not be room for doubt on the subject, but for the expres- 
sion of Ethelwerd, “bellum gessit civile.” Little weight, however, is due 
to the statements of this writer at any time ; and his ignorance is more than 
usually conspicuous in this part of his narrative. He actually mistook the 
name of the place where the second battle was fought, for that of an 
English king,—“ Cenualh et Peonna reges bella restaurant Britannos ad- 
versus.” 

3 The latest notice of the subject I have met with is contained in a paper 
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opinion among our antiquaries, that the Wansdyke was the 
southern boundary of Ceawlin’s conquests. The doubts I had 
long entertained as to the correctness of this opinion were 
strengthened on reading the account of the survey of the Wans- 
dyke which Sir R. C. Hoare has given us in his work on North 
Wiltshire. After tracing the dyke over certain meadows to 
Englishcombe church, he tells us: “In the two uppermost of 
these fields, called ‘ farther’ and ‘ hither’ home grounds (cattle), 
the ridge is very grand and perfect. At the head of the latter 
of these grounds I observed another bank and ditch steering 
towards Wansdyke from the south-west.” (North Wilts, p. 25.) 
I took the earliest opportunity that offered itself, after reading 
this passage, of examining the bank and ditch referred to, and 
found them extending the whole length of the “ hither home 
ground,” alongside of, and nearly separated by a hedge from, 
the lane leading thence to English Batch. The vallum was 
some four feet high, and the ditch was to the westward. On 
leaving the “ hither home ground,” the dyke! crossed the lane, 
and, entering a ploughed field, was lost. I followed its direction 
in the hope of finding some other portion of it ; but the season 
was an unfavourable one, the trees being in full leaf ;? and it 
was not till I reached Wallsmead, some six miles south of Bath, 
that I recovered any traces of the object I was in search of. 
Eastward of the homestead of this name, a stretch of meadow 
sweeps over a small combe, and then rises to the ridge over- 
looking the great valley in which lie Medyat and Camerton. 
Here, just where I had expected to find it, on the very line of 
watershed separating the drainage of the Frome from that of 
the Avon, I discovered a fragment of the dyke. It was but a 


written by the Rev. F. Warre, a gentleman who has made the earthworks of 
the west of England his particular study. He thinks Ceawlin “ probably 
extended his conquest to the coast of the Bristol Channel, somewhere 
between Portishead and Weston-super-Mare.” (Som, Arch. Journ., 1856 and 
1857, Part II, p. 50.) At some point of the coast between these two places 
the Wansdyke, according to the generally received opinion, terminated its 
course, 

1 The Anglo-Saxon term dic was used both as a masculine and as a femi- 
nine substantive; and it was a suggestion of Kemble’s that, in the former 
case, it might signify the vallum, and in the latter the foss or ditch. Dyke 
is its modern representative in the north, and ditch in the south of England; 
and our ordinary English employs the first of these words to signify the 
vallum, and the other the fossa. But in the north dyke is used in both 
these senses, as is ditch in our southern counties. A portion of the Fleam 
Dyke, near Cambridge, is still called “ High Ditch” by the peasantry. 

2 The proper season for these investigations is the winter or early spring. 
A wood which, at such a time, might be satisfactorily explored in half an 
hour, would at another season require a day’s searching before it yielded up 
its secrets. 
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fragment, for the grass land narrowed to a point on reaching 
the ridge; but though the dyke was on the very verge of the 
descent into the valley, its ditch was to the westward, and I felt 
convinced that it formed part of the line of earthwork I had 
been examining at Englishcombe. A belt of trees that had 
been planted on it! was continued some three hundred yards 
into the ploughed field immediately adjoining it to the north- 
ward; and I had little doubt that when the belt was planted, 
the dyke was, for the whole of this distance, a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape, and as such gave name to the adjacent 
pastures, 

My search south of Wallsmead was not very successful, as 
might, perhaps, have been expected with so little to guide it; 
but I examined Wallscombe, near Wells, with care, and disco- 
vered in its neighbourhood what I believe to be another portion 
of the dyke. About half a mile west of the picturesque hollow 
which bears this name of Wallscombe, there is an occupation- 
road leading from Pens Hill farm down to the turnpike road 
from Wells to Bristol. The lower part of this occupation-road 
passes between high banks covered with gorse. The westward 
bank is formed by the natural slope of the ground; but that to 
the eastward is evidently artificial, and might be thought at 
first sight to consist of mere heaps of mud and filth thrown out 
of the hollow way beneath it for the convenience of passage. 
But a careful examination convinced me such was not the case; 
and when I found a little farther on mounds of earth in a direc- 
tion where the dyke might pass, and the road did not, I felt 
satisfied that I had been examining a portion of “ the wall,” 
though in a state of much degradation. On Salisbury Plain, 
Marlborough Downs, the Chiltern, and other districts where 
the surface of the ground has been little disturbed, we fre- 
quently find ancient trackways entering into these boundary 
ditches, and running along them, sometimes for considerable 
distances. Before the enclosure of Pens Hill, now some seventy 
or eighty years ago, I believe one of the ancient trackways 
leading up to it ran along the ditch which accompanied the 
vallum, and that the present occupation-road, in some part at 
least of its course, coincides with such trackway. 


1 The habit of planting rows of trees along the course of these boundary 
dykes seems to have been very prevalent during the seventeenth and early 
part of the eighteenth century. It would have been well if the same respect 
for antiquity had been exhibited by some of our modern landowners. The 
wanton destruction of these monuments, which has been so general during 
the last ten or fifteen years, is certainly not creditable to those who might 
have prevented it. 
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In the neighbourhood of Wallscombe is the mineral district 
of the Mendip. The high value set on the lead mines of that 
district, in times immediately preceding those we are treating 
of, is manifest from the pains which must have been taken in 
carrying through an intricate country the Roman road which 
led to them from Old Sarum. Nothing was more natural than 
for Ceawlin to insist on the possession of these lead mines; and 
if it were conceded to him, no line of demarcation could be 
drawn which would more neatly or more effectually secure his 
object than the one we have been describing. Lead mines are 
now working immediately to the west of this line, but I know 
of none to the eastward ; while the vallum proceeds from Eng- 
lishcombe towards the coveted mines in a course as direct as 
the water system of the country would allow, with any regard 
to the mutual convenience of the parties. 

That such boundary line did at one time separate the two 
races, is strongly indicated by the topography of the district. 
Close to the supposed boundary, and on what has been consi- 
dered to be the English side of it, are Englishcombe and 
Englishbatch,—and I would ask, whence could these names 
originate? Certainly not from any proprietor bearing the name 
of English ; for Englishcombe is mentioned in- Domesday, which 
was compiled before surnames were known in England; and 
the only way in which I can account for their origin, is by sup- 
posing that the places they indicate were inhabited by English- 
men at a time when an alien race were living in the immediate 
neighbourhood. ‘There is, I think, a fair and reasonable pre- 
sumption that, by the terms of the settlement between Ceawlin 
and the Welsh princes, the latter retained possession of the 
Frome valley, and raised the dyke we have been endeavouring 
to trace, as the line of demarcation between them and the for- 
midable strangers who had invaded their country. 

The name of another locality in this neighbourhood may 
deserve a passing notice. West of Englishcombe, and at the 
foot of the strong earthwork now known as Stantonbury, is a 
village called Merkbury, ¢.e., the burgh or fortress of the March. 
Here, or perhaps in the adjacent earthwork, the kings of Wes- 
sex may have kept a guard to watch over the marches, and to 
punish any Welshman who might cross the dyke to “ lift” the 
cattle or other property of their English neighbours. 

If we admit the premises, the boundary line south of Bath is 
a very obvious one. At Wookey Hole, near Wells, rises the 
Axe, which is the drain of the marshes lying south of the Men- 
dip; and along this river, from its mouth to its source, the 
boundary must have run, then along the vallum by Wallscombe 
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and Wallsmead to Englishcombe, and then along the Wans- 
dyke! to the river. 

Our knowledge of the boundary north of Bath must be gleaned 
mainly from a passage to be found in the Eulogium Historia- 
rum. This well known MS. was written, as the scribe informs 
us, in the year 1372, and by command of a certain prior. Le- 
land, whose notice of its contents has been the chief means of 
drawing public attention to it, considered it to bea Malmesbury 
MS., written by some monk of Malmesbury at the command 
of some prior of Malmesbury ; and though the opinion has been 
controverted, I believe it to be in the main a correct one.? The 
following is the account the Eulogium gives us of the founda- 
tion of the great monastery vik has conferred celebrity on 
the name of Malmesbury :— 

“There was in Ireland (Scotia)’ a certain monk named Meil- 
dulf, who was so harassed by thieves and robbers in his own 
country that he could hardly live. He, seeing that he could 
not long remain there, took to flight, and came as far as Eng- 
land. As he was surveying the country, and thinking how God 
would dispose of him, he at last took up his quarters under the 
Castellum of Bladon, which in the Saxon tongue was called 
Ingelbourne Castle. This castellum was built by a certain 
British king (the eighteenth from Brutus) by name Dunwallo, 
and by surname Molmuncius, six hundred and forty-two years 
before the Incarnation. There had formerly been a city there, 
which was totally destroyed by the foreigners (alientgenis) ; but 
the castellum, being a fortified building, maintained itself, and 
stood there a long time after the Incarnation without having 
any dwelling near it. The king’s residence, and the manor 
belonging to it, were, both in the pagan and in Christian times, 
at Kairdurburgh, which is now called Brukeburgh, or otherwise 
Brokenbern (Brokenberh). The hermit aforesaid, by name 


1 The Wansdyke seems, like other portions of the boundary line, to have 
been known at one time as “The Wall.” I learn from my friend, Mr. Dick- 
inson of Kingweston, that the neighbourhood of the house known as “ The 
Cross Keys,” immediately south of Bath, and situated on the very line of 
the Wansdyke, is called in certain maps “The Wall-Tyning.” He also 
informs me that, in the language of the district, ¢yning means a “close”; 
so that wall-tyning is equivalent to “ wall-close.” 

2 Since this question was argued at Bath in 1858, it has been elabo- 
rately discussed in the edition of the Hulogium lately published by the 
Treasury Commissioners. The editor has been led to the same conclusions 
as myself. 

3 Whether we should translate Scotland or Ireland depends on the ques- 
tion whether the writer of the MS. was using the language of his own cen- 
tury, or merely transcribing from an ancient MS., one that might probably 
date from Anglo-Saxon times. 
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Meldulf, selected for himself a hermitage beneath the castellum, 
having obtained permission from the men in charge of it, for 
there was not much resort of people there ; and when the neces- 
saries of life began to fail him, he collected round him scholars 
to teach, that, by their liberality, he might mend his scanty 
commons. In a short time these scholars so learning the rudi- 
ments, swelled into a small convent,” etc. (c. 92.) 

From another passage in the Eulogium we learn that, besides 
his work at Malmesbury, Dunwallo built castella at Laycok and 
Tetraonburgh. Laycok is, of course, Laycock on the Avon; 
but the locality of Tétraonburgh has not yet been ascertained. 

The writer of the Eulogium took his very absurd chronology 
from Jeffrey ; but I think no critical reader will doubt that the 
main facts of his story must have been derived mediately or 
immediately from authorities that were contemporaneous, or 
nearly so, with the foundation of the monastery. We may, I 
think, safely infer that when Maildulf visited the place, he 
found an English guard posted in a certain castellum said to 
have been built by a Welsh prince named Dyvnwal Moelmyd ;! 
that the castellum was surrounded by the ruins of Caer Bladon, 
—or, as we now term it, Malmesbury,’—which still lay waste 
as the alienigent, or, in other words, our ancestors had left it 
a century before ; and that the king’s steward—who, by the 
bye, was an officer of rank and dignity—resided at Caer Dur, 
or Brokenborough,’ and held the surrounding district as part of 
the-royal demesne. The brook flowing by Brokenborough 
seems to have been known to the Welsh as the Bladon,‘ and to 


1 This name is well known to Welsh legend. The Latinized form, Dun- 
wallo Molmutius, was probably first used by Jeffrey. Had the name been 
Latinized at an earlier period, the first element, now represented by Dyvn, 
would no doubt have ‘ehas the shape of Domno. In adopting the chrono- 
logy of Jeffrey, the writer of the Zulogium seems also to have adopted his 
nomenclature. 

2 The old English name for the place was Maildulfsbury, of which Mal~ 
mesbury is the corruption. 

3 The name of Brokenborough is what may be called “suggestive.” We 
readily picture to ourselves the king’s steward settled in the Welsh town, 
brewing his ales, salting his marts, and busily storing up wheat in his 
granaries, to be provided against the next occasion when his master shall 
pass down the Foss from Cirencester to Bath; and at the same time we see 
the breach by which our ancestors first entered Caer Dur, still unrepaired, 
though a Welsh garrison is lying only two miles off, in the castellum at 
Caer Bladon. It is the old story,—that contempt of enemies which has 
ever been characteristic of our countrymen, and which, if it has often led 
them to victory, has sometimes entailed upon them very humiliating re- 
verses. 

4 The Welsh name of the river was sometimes used by the monks of 
Malmesbury. (Vid. C. D., No. XL.) 
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the English as the Ingelbourne;! and hence the castellum 
built at its junction with the Avon was called by the English 
Ingelbourne Castle. I think we may further gather that when 
our ancestors sacked Caer Bladon, a.p. 577, the Welsh still 
maintained themselves in the castellum ; and that as the Bro- 
kenborough brook took the name of Ingelbourne (that is, the 
brook of the Engle), the other brook (that is the Avon) was 
considered as belonging to the Welsh. Some time must have 
elapsed before the name of Ingelbourne was generally accepted 
in the neighbourhood ; and as it is stated that Brokenborough 
was the seat of the royal manor during both the heathen and 
the Christian periods, there is a fair presumption that the 
Welsh and English were neighbours to each other at Malmes- 
bury during the whole of the interval that elapsed between the 
date of Ceawlin’s conquest and that: of Cenwalh’s. 

Here, then, we have two fixed points: the one near Bath, 
where the Wansdyke reached the Avon; and the other at Mal- 
mesbury. The question is, how were they connected? Now, 
at the point where the Wansdyke reached the Avon, there is, 
on the opposite bank, a succession of high, steep bluffs, Farley 
Down, King’s Down, etc., which, as they trend northwards, 
form the eastern side of the Box valley. The valley gradually 
narrows into a ravine,—one of those singular rents which charac- 
terize the outcrop of the oolite,—as it were a natural ditch some 
two hundred feet deep, and even at the present day one-third 
filled with forest. Along this valley the boundary must have 
run to Castlecombe, where there is reason to believe was once a 
Roman station, and thence over the open to Malmesbury. 

I have not examined the country between Castlecombe and 
Malmesbury in search of the dyke which, no doubt, at one time 
crossed it; for an open country that has been under the plough 
for a thousand years, holds out little encouragement to the 
explorer. But estates lying in this district are the subject of 
several charters ; and in the description of the boundaries we 
find references to a “vetus fossatum,” to a “fossatum quod 
appellatur dych,” etc. If these boundaries were thoroughly 
investigated, there would, I think, be a fair probability of our 
lighting upon some fragments of the ancient ditch which, at the 
period in question, must have separated the two races. 

To the north-east of Malmesbury are to be found the scanty 
remains of Bradon Forest. When disafforested, in the time of 
Charles I, it reached eastward as far as Cricklade ; and in the 
eighth century it seems to have touched, in the opposite direc- 


1 Vid. the bounderies of Brokenborough. (C. D., No. 460, vol. iii, 
p. 447.) | 
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tion, upon Malmesbury ; for the historian of that name informs 
us that it was the beauty of these woodlands that induced Mail- 
dulf to select the place for his residence: ‘‘ Nemoris ameenitate 
quod tunc temporis immensum eo loco sucereverat captus ere- 
meticam exercuit.”! From Bradon a line of forest seems to 
have stretched almost uninterruptedly to Selwood. It must 
have run nearly parallel to, and in some places immediately 
beneath, the chalk hills which bound to the westward the bleak 
upland known as Salisbury Plain. Large masses of natural 
wood are still to be met with along this line of country; and 
tracts now denuded of timber, still bear names such as Melk- 
sham Forest, Blackmore Forest, Pewsham Forest, etc., which 
plainly indicate their former character. 

On the line of this natural boundary, on the very brow of the 
hill looking down upon the basin of the Avon, stands the town 
of Devizes. The etymology of this name has given rise to much 
absurd speculation; but is not, as it seems to me, very far to 
seek. The continuator of Florence! and William of Newburgh? 
both call the place Divisee,—a word which is found used in our 
charters as the technical term for boundaries from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century. The probability is, that the district 
where the Roman road leading from London to Bath stooped 
down into Welsh territory, was known as “the borders”; and 
that when Devizes was founded in the twelfth century, it took 
its name from the district, and was called Divise, according to 
the phraseology of the period. A Cistercian monastery in 
Northamptonshire, which was also founded in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was called De Divisis, either because it lay on the borders 
of Rockingham Forest, or because the forest itself was looked 
upon as constituting the “divise” or borders of the county,— 
certainly not for either of the foolish reasons which are given 
us in the Monasticon. Devizes is, of course, nothing more than 
a barbarous Anglicism for Divise. 

Further south, at the extreme angle of Salisbury Plain, and 
immediately adjoining to localities which still exhibit very 
remarkable traces of British occupation, we meet with the village 
called Mere. This name is no less significant and appropriate 
than that of Devizes; and may, indeed, be considered as the 
English equivalent of the Latin word. 

It may be thought strange that the Welsh should retain a 
tongue of land some forty miles long by fourteen broad, in the 
midst of a country which had become English territory. But 


1 De Pontificibus, lib. v. 
® Flor. Wig. Chron., ii, 126. Hist. Soc. Publ. 
3 Hist. Anglic., b. i, c. 6. 
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everything tends to shew us that these anomalies were of fre- 
quent occurrence in the territorial arrangements of the period. 
After one of these dreadful inroads of which we have spoken, 
the open country—more especially in the neighbourhood of the 
great roads—must have presented a scene of desolation, over 
which our ancestors moved as masters ; but scattered here and 
there must have been towns, castella, and forests, in which the 
wretched inhabitants had taken refuge, and where they still 
maintained themselves. In resettling the boundaries, the great 
problem would no doubt be how to unite these scattered loca- 
lities with other Welsh territory, so as least to encroach upon 
the districts which the sword of the foreigner had won. The 
difficulty was not badly met in the case before us. The main 
lines of communication, to wit, the Roman roads leading from 
Cirencester to Bath and Winchester respectively, were yielded 
up to our ancestors; but the wooded valleys of the Frome and 
the Avon were left in the possession of their old inhabitants. 
The new frontier may have been a weak one along the “ Wall” 
from Wallscombe to Englishcombe, and again from Castlecombe 
to Malmesbury ; but in every other part of its course it was a 
line drawn by the hand of nature herself, and as strong as hill, 
forest, or marsh, could make it. 

In following out these speculations, the questions naturally 
arise,—who were the British princes that negociated the treaty 
which resulted in all this parcelling out of territory? who the 
British king that led his Welshmen to the fierce fight upon the 
plains of Wanborough ? who the leaders that withstood Cen- 
walh at Bradford and at ‘The Pens”? These are fair and 
reasonable questions; but they are not easily answered. In the 
whole course of our national history there is no period in which 
the fortunes of the British race are involved in more bewilder- 
ing uncertainty than the one we are now concerned with ; still, 
however, there are some glimmerings of light which, if rightly 
used, may help to guide us: and contemptible as is the autho- 
rity of Jeffrey’s work, considered as a history, yet it may pos- 
sibly contain legendary matter that will be of service to us in 
the inquiry. 

This fabler traces the line of Brutus through a long series of 
British kings till it terminates in the death of the two brothers 
Ferrex and Porrex. Then we are told, after some interval a 
certain young man, named Dunwallo Molmutius, son of Cloten, 
Duke of Cornwall, rebelled against the King of Loegria (Eng- 
land), and made himself King of Britain. This Dunwallo con- 
structed roads, compiled the celebrated code of laws which bears 
his name, and died leaving two sons, Belinus and Brennus. 
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Civil war arose between the brothers, the latter of whom was 
aided by the King of Denmark. They were, however, at last 
reconciled ; and Brennus passed over to the Continent, and 
after various adventures took Rome,—was, in short, the Bren- 
nus whom Livy has made famous. Belinus left his kingdom to 
his son, Gurguntius Barbtruch, a mild prince, but a man of 
spirit; and when the King of Denmark refused to pay the cus- 
tomary tribute, Gurguntius attacked him, and after many fierce 
battles compelled him to submit, etc. 

We have already observed that a prince named Dyvnwal 
Moelmyd (of which name, Dunwallo Molmutius is merely the 
Latinized form) figures largely in Welsh legendary history. He 
is commemorated in no less than four of the Triads; and not 
only are his laws represented as the groundwork of the cele- 
brated code of Hywel Dda, but copies of them are said to be. 
still extant in certain MSS., and have been more than once’ 
published. There is no character of early Welsh story that 
comes before us in a more consistent shape, or with circum- 
stances that more nearly approach to historical probability. If 
we look merely to Welsh tradition, it seems difficult to suppose 
that Dyvnwal Moelmyd was a mere myth; and when we find 
the early accounts of Malmesbury ascribing to him the erection 
of the castellum at that place, and of two other castella in the 
neighbourhood, we can hardly help drawing the inference that 
he was a real personage, who before—and perhaps not long 
before—Ceawlin’s inroad exercised a certain supremacy in that 
part of Britain. If we further suppose that certain loose tradi- 
tions of his reign reached Jeffrey, we can easily understand how 
such a writer would feel little scruple in fixing him some four 
hundred years before Christ, merely in order to identify his son 
Brennus with the conqueror of Rome. 

The hypothesis we have sketched out is indirectly supported 
by another and perfectly independent line of inquiry. The Book 
_ of Llandaff, in its present shape, is a compilation of the twelfth 
century ; and some of the legends it contains may, perhaps, be 
of a date not long anterior to its compilation. But the charters 
it contains were certainly taken wholly or in part, literally, or 
with slight verbal alterations, from the Registry of the Cathe- 
dral ; and from those charters we learn that the principal bene- 
factors of Llandaff were certain princes who reigned over the 
present counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan in the following 
order,—Teithfalt, Tewdric, Meuric, Athruis, Morgan, etc.; and 
from the latter Glamorgan took its name, Gwlad Morgan (the 
country of Morgan). The charters which mention these princes 
never meddle with chronology, and the dates which have been 
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quite recently assigned to the reigns of some of them differ by 
centuries. Yet it seems easy enough to settle within narrow 
limits the periods when these princes must have lived. It 
appears from the charters that King Meuric was a contemporary 
of the two bishops Dubricius and Odoceus. Now, according to 
the Annales Cambria, Bishop Dibric (who must certainly be 
Dubricius) died a.p. 612; and according to the same authority 
King Iudris (who must certainly be the same person as Ath- 
ruis) was slain in battle, on the banks of the Severn, in the 
year 632.1. We may then conclude that his grandfather, Tew- 
dric, was reigning over Glamorgan towards the close of the sixth 
century. The story which represents* this prince as leaving his 
hermitage on the banks of the Wye, to join the army of his 
son, King Meuric; of his defeating our ancestors, and earning 
a martyr’s fate and fame in the moment of victory,—is, no 
doubt, familiar to the reader. In St. Teilo’s legend,® Mailcun, 
Tewdric, son of Teithpall; and Gwrgant Mawr, that is, Gwr- 
gant the Great,—appear among the earliest benefactors of Llan- 
daff; and they are all three represented, according to the loose 
statements common to this class of compositions, as contempo- 
raries of the saint. Mailcun is, of course, the celebrated Mael- 
gwn Gwynedd, King of North Wales, whose death is recorded 
in the Annales Cambria, a.v. 547; and Gurgantus Magnus, 
we learn from the charters, was father-in-law to King Meuric. 
If we suppose Teudricus and Gurgantus Magnus to have flou- 
rished during the half century which followed Maelgwn’s death, 
we shall sufficiently meet the requirements of the story, such as 
it may be gathered from the disjointed notices contained in the 
charters and other trustworthy portions of the Liber Landa- 
vensis. 

From the manner in which the name of Gurgantus Magnus 
is mentioned, it is evident he was a prince of high rank and 
dignity among his contemporaries. When Bishop Oudoceus 
returned to Wales from Canterbury, after his consecration, we 
are told‘ that “ King Meuric, with his two sons and his wife, 
Onbraus, daughter of Gurgantus Magnus, and the three abbots 
of the three monasteries, and all the princes of the kingdom,” 
went out to meet him; and though the whole story be a fable, 
it may suffice to shew us the place which Gurgantus Magnus 
occupied in Welsh tradition. Again, in a certain charter,® 
“Meuric, King of Glamorgan, son of Teudric, and his wife, 
Onbraust, daughter of Gurgantus Magnus,” etc., gave certain 


1 The death of “Iuduris, king of the Britons,” is recorded in the annals 
of Tighernach, under the date 633. 
2 Lib, Land, p.133. %Ib,p.111, ‘4 Ib,p.125. © Ib., p.132. 
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estates to Llandaff and Bishop Oudoceus; and, in another 
charter, estates in Gower are given to the same religious founda- 
tion by “ Athruis, grandson of Gurgantus Magnus.”! These 
princes of Glamorgan, though certainly among the most eminent 
in South Wales, seem to have been proud of their connexion 
with this great but mysterious personage. Yet we know not 
who or what he was, or where he lived, though we can give the 
genealogy of some half dozen petty princes who must have been 
his contemporaries. Every little district west of the Severn is 
provided with its “ regulus”; and we are fairly driven across the 
Bristol Channel before we can find room for one who filled such 
a space in the eyes of his contemporaries. May he not have 
been king of Domnonia? the same Gurguntius Barbtruch 
whom Jeffrey represents as the grandson of Dunwallo Molmu- 
tius; and who, under the name of Gwrgan Varvtrwch, figures 
so largely in Welsh legend. 

Welsh scholars who have annotated the Liber Landavensis, 
seem inclined to think that all the estates conveyed by the 
charters in which the name of Gurgantus Magnus occurs, were 
situated in Gower.? It seems probable that the supremacy of 
this king of Domnonia was acknowledged by the Welsh princes 
west of the Severn; and that the lands conveyed to Llandaff 
by his daughter and grandson were part of the royal demesne, 
which, as suzerain, he had a right to dispose of, and which he 
had given to his daughter on her marriage with Meuric.. That 
the suzerain had power to make these territorial grants, may be 
inferred from the statement we find in Nennius, to the effect 
that Pascentius, son of Vortigern, received the territory called 
Guortigiaun, in Herefordshire, as a gift from Ambrosius, who 
was “king over all the districts of Britain” (“largiente Am- 
brosio qui fuerat rex in omnes regiones Britannie”’). Again, 
the Liber Landavensis contains a charter’ in which Pepiau, 
King of Ercyng, bestows on Llandaff and Bishop Dubricius an 
estate lying near the Wye, and described as “ the gift (jaculum)* 


1 Lib, Land., p. 136. 

2 The port of Swansea, which adjoins to Gower, must have been the chief 
means of communication between South Wales and Dumnonia; and there- 
fore we can understand how the kings of Domnonia came to possess territo- 
rial rights in that neighbourhood, The intercourse between Swansea and 
the opposite coast seems to be still active. When I explored the district of 
Gower, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, I was much surprised at the great 
number of persons I met with who were natives of Somerset or Devon. 

8 Lib. Land., p. 69. 

* I do not remember to have seen any other example of this word. Judg- 
ing from the meaning given to the related word jacto, I infer that jaculum, 
in medieval Latin, signified a gift or conveyance of property. 
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of his father-in-law, King Constantinus,” who signs as one of 
the attesting witnesses. This charter precedes the two which 
make mention of Gurgantus Magnus, and must therefore, I 
presume, be of earlier date. I infer that, before the time of 
Gurgantus Maguus, the sovereignty of Constantinus was ac- 
knowledged west of the Severn; and that, by virtue of his 
sovereign power, he conveyed the estate in question to his son- 
in-law, King Pepiau. 

“The conversion of Constantinus to the Lord,” is a cele- 
brated entry in the Annales Cambria, from which Tighernach 
appears to have borrowed it. The date attached to it, according 
to:the calculation of the editors of the Mon. Hist. Brit., corre- 
sponds with the year of our Lord 589; but in the annals of 
Tighernach the entry appears under the date 588. The “con- 
version,” if we may trust our later historians, meant simply a 
retirement into some monastery ; and, according to Fordun,! 
into a Scotch monastery, though I suspect he drew this infer- 
ence.simply from having met with the entry in the Scotch, 7.e., 
the Gaelic, annals of Tighernach. 

Having viewed these dark and intricate questions by the 
light of Welsh tradition, and by the aid of such casual hints as 
are furnished us by the Annales Cambrie, and by the charters 
contained in the Liber Landavensis, let us now turn our atten- 
tion to the scanty but precious notices which have been handed 
down to us in the two works of Gildas—his Epistle and his 
History. 

The Epistle of Gildas refers to Mailcunus as still living, and 
therefore could not have been written later than the middle of 
the sixth century. It could not have been written much earlier, 
for Gildas was born in the year of the siege of the Mons Bado- 
nicus, which was probably the year 520; and we cannot suppose 
the Epistle to have been written by a man much under thirty. 
In this work Gildas inveighs against five British princes by 
name: Constantinus, “the tyrannical whelp of the lioness of 
Domnonia”; Aurelius Conan, spotted like a leopard ; Cuneglas- 
sus, who is reminded that his name signifies a tawny butcher ; 
Vortiperius, “the aged tyrant of the Dimetzx’’;? and finally, 
“the island-dragon,” Mailcunus, at once himself a tyrant and 
the uprooter of tyrants. We are told that Constantinus had 
that very year violated sanctuary, and murdered two royal 
=— in their mother’s arms, and beneath the very “ amphi- 

alum” of the abbot ; and that this was not his first crime, for 


1 Scot. Hist., iii, 25. In the pages of Fordun “the sainted Constantinus, 
king of Cornubia,” appears as a missionary and a martyr ! 
* That is, the people of Pembroke and the adjacent districts. 
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that many years before, lost in adulteries and sins, he had repus 
diated his lawful wife, etc. Aurelius Conan is bid take warn- 
ing by the untimely end of his ancestors and his brothers 
(“ patrum fratrumque”), and told that he is now but a barren 
stock. Cuneglassus and Vortiperius are not mentioned else- 
where, except in the veracious pages of Jeffrey. Mailcunus is 
the well-known Maelgwn Gwynedd, whose chief seat, Anglesey, 
no doubt suggested to Gildas the abusive epithet he applies to 
him. 

The History of Gildas was written forty years after the siege 
of the Mons Badonicus, or about the year 560. It is in this 
work that we find Aurelius Ambrosius described as “courteous, 
mild, and true,” as being of Roman descent, and as having lost 
in the disturbances of the time relatives (‘‘ parentes”) who had 
worn the purple. The writer’s meaning may not be expressed 
with all the precision we might wish for; but I think there is 
only one conclusion! that any critical mind can come to, viz., 


that Aurelius Ambrosius was a descendant of the two usurpers, ~ 
Constantinus and Constans, who passed over into Gaul a.p. 407, : 


and perished there four years afterwards. 


Aurelius Ambrosius, there can be little doubt, was the same 


person as the Natanleod of the Chronicle,’ and therefore must 
have perished a.p. 508. From Gildas’ History we gather that, 
at the time it was written (¢.e., some half century after the death 
. of Aurelius), his descendants were occupying a large space in 
the public eye, though Gildas describes them as having greatly 
degenerated from the worth of their ancestors. Now, when we 
remember that the two princes whom Gildas in his Epistle 
makes the first objects of his invective, bore the names respect- 
ively of Constantinus and Aurelius, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that they were the descendants, however unworthy, 
of Aurelius Ambrosius ; and when, moreover, we find Aurelius 
Conan reminded, in the same Epistle, of the untimely end of 
his ancestors and of his brothers, we are almost necessarily led 
to infer that he was the brother of the royal youths whom Con- 
stantine had murdered. Jeffrey makes Aurelius Conan the 
nephew of Constantine ; but it will agree better with the tenor 
of our present speculations if we suppose him to have borne to 
him the relationship of great-nephew. It is clear from Gildas’ 
narrative that the murdered princes were mere youths when slain 
by Constantine; and consequently, that neither they nor their 
brother Aurelius Conan could have had Owen Vinddu (of whom 
we shall speak shortly) for a father, if this elder brother of Con- 


1 Vid. Salisbury Vol., Arch. Institute, p. 49. : 2 Tb., p. 58. 
3RD SER., VOL. VII. 20 
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stantine died at the time we have elsewhere! supposed to he the 
case. 

The scanty notice that is taken in Welsh legend of a man so 
eminent as Aurelius Ambrosius is very remarkable. It seems 
to have resulted mainly from the popularity acquired by Jeff- 
rey’s romance,—that unhappy work which is everywhere found 
darkening the pure light of our early history. Nennius tells 
us that Arthur was called “map uter” (the terrible boy), be- 
cause he was cruel from his childhood; and Jeffrey having 
somewhere met with the phrase, and mistaking the adjective for 
@ proper name, supposed it to mean “the son of Uther,” and 
so called into existence that fabulous personage, Uther Pendra- 
gon, the brother of Aurelius Ambrosius, and the father of 
Arthur. Accordingly, and in open defiance of Gildas’ History, 
he treats Ambrosius as a childless man, and passes on the sove- 
reignty to this supposed brother, the mere creature of his own 
imagination. The 7Zriads and other Welsh legends that men- 
tioned Ambrosius, appear to have been altered with the view of 
accommodating them to these fables; and when a difficulty 
occurred, the name of the usurper Maximus (Maxen Wledig) 
seems very commonly to have been substituted for that of 
Ambrosius. Owen Vinddu, Peblig, Ednyved, and Cystennyn 
Goronawg, are represented as the sons of this Maxen Wledig,— 
a statement which it is impossible to reconcile either with 
Roman or with British history. But there are certain MSS.— 
for instance, the one translated by Probert—which make Owen 
Vinddu to be the son of Ambrosius. This hypothesis has 
nothing in it inconsistent with the known facts of history, and 
gives probability to the statement contained in the remarkable 
Triad which represents Owen Vinddu as one of the three 
Cynweissiaid,® or overseers; and whom, according to some 
MSS., all followed, “from the prince to the peasant, at the need 
of the country, on account of the invasion and tyranny of the 
foe.” Cawrdav, son of Caradawg Vreichvras, was another of 
those who are said to have attained the perilous honour of being 
the nation’s “ overseer” under like circumstances. 

We have, then, some authority—that is, such authority as 
Welsh tradition can furnish us with—for considering Owen 
Vinddu not only as the son, but also as the successor, of Am- 
brosius ; and, indeed, there is a Triad which actually represents 
him as one of the three British kings who were raised to the 
throne by the general convention of the country. On the 
authority of the same Triad we may venture to consider Cawr- 


1 Salisb. Vol., Arch. Institute, p. 60. 
® Myv. Arch., ii, 4. : 
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dav, son of Caradawg Vreichvras, as one of those who attained 
the like dignity ; and if we adopt this conclusion, it may be a 
support to the inference which other considerations lead us to, 
namely, that his father, Caradawg Vreichvras, was the son or 
other near relative of Owen Vinddu. The best informed Welsh 
scholars consider Caer Caradawg, so often mentioned in Welsh 
story, to be—not Salisbury, as Jeffrey represents it to be, but— 
the strong earthwork immediately adjoining to Amesbury (Caer 
Emrys) ; and its neighbourhood to, if not its identity with, the 
city of Emrys, or Ambrosius, seems to warrant the inference 
that, by virtue of his descent from this prince, Caradawg became 
lord of the important fortress that bore his name. Caradawg 
Vreichvras is celebrated as one of the three cadvarcogion, or 
battle-knights ; and his prowess has been repeatedly the theme 
of Welsh eulogy. He must for some twenty or thirty years 
have fought the Welshman’s battle, and borne the brunt of 
every hostile inroad. 

The circumstance that Caradawg Vreichvras acted as one of 
Arthur’s officers, need not lead us to distrust the conclusion 
that Caradawg was a descendant of Ambrosius. Alternations 
of power and dependence on the part of the great families seem 
to have been characteristic of the period; and there is reason 
to believe! that Vortimer, son of Vortigern, at one time acted 
as the lieutenant of Ambrosius, his father’s rival. As to the 
origin and early career of Arthur, I have nothing to add to 
what has been stated elsewhere. I know of no trustworthy 
authority that connects him with the family of Ambrosius ; and 
I still believe him to have been elected the duzx belli in a 
moment of danger,—probably on the death of Owen without 
children, or with children too young to meet the exigencies of 
the times. On the death of Arthur, Caradawg probably con- 
tinued for some time to stem the tide of invasion in South 
Britain; and his son, Cawrdav, may have succeeded to the same 
perilous duty on the death of his father.® 

The pedigree of Dyvnwal has been variously given by different 
writers. The tradition that makes him the son of Prydain,* son 
of Aedd Mawr, etc., is mythical on the face of it,—for Prydain 
is evidently the eponyme of Britain; and that which makes him 
the son of Clydno, son of Prydain, etc., is merely another edi- 


1 Salisbury Vol., Arch. Inst., p. 53. * Ih, p. 67. 

3 In the Salisbury Vol., Arch. Inst., p. 68, I stated that Caradawg pro- 
bably lost his life at the battle of Cattraeth. It is the commonly received 
opinion; but considerations which I cannot here enter upon have convinced 
me that it is an untenable one. Caradawg Vreichvras could not possibly 
have been the Caradawg mentioned in the Gododin. 

* Myv. Arch., ii, 67. Triad 58. 
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tion of the former one accommodated to Jeffrey’s narrative. ! 
But we are told that one Dyvnwal Hen (that is, Dyfnwal the 
Old) was the son of Ednyved, brother of Cystennyn Goronawg ; 
and if we suppose —and the supposition has every probability in 
its favour—that Dyvnwal Hen was the familiar name assigned 
by tradition to Dyvnwal Moelmyd, then Dyvnwal Moelmyd 
must have been nephew of Constantinus and grandson of Am- 
brosius. 

The reader will now understand the grounds on which the 
following scheme is constructed. It is an attempt to shew the 
pedigree and descendants of Aurelius Ambrosius; and is, 
indeed, little more than an enlarged edition of the scheme which 
was published in the Arch. Journ., Salisb. Vol., p. 70. 


ConsTantinus, Emp. — Gorneu), slain 411. 





| | 
Constans, Emp., slain 411. Julianus, slain 411. 


Aurelius Ambrosius (Emrys b iia K. of Britain, slain 508. 





| | 
wain Vinddu, Peblig. Ednyved. Cystennyn Goranawg (Constan- 


0 

K. of Britain. tinus of Gildas), K. of Britain, 
| ? “converted to the Lord,” a.v. 

ras Vreichvras. 589, Ann. Camb.; a.v. 588, 


Ann. of Tighernach. 





Cawrday, Aurelius The mur- 
K. of Brit. Conan. dered princes. 





Dyvnwal Moelmyd, "T Dyvnwal Hen. 





| 
Belinus. Brennus. A daughter = Pepiau, K. 


of Ercyng. 
Gwrgan Varvirwch (Gurgantus Dunawd, K. of Ercyng, 
Magnus), K. of Britain. died a.p. 595. 
Meuric, K. of = Onbraust. 


Glamorgan. 
Athruis, slain 632. 


Princes of Glamorgan. 


1 The oldest MS. of the Dull Gwynnedd, or N. Welsh version of the Laws 
of Hywell Dda, which was probably written in the twelfth century, contains 
the following notice of Dyvnwal Moelmyd: “Before the crown of London 
and the sovereignty were seized by the Saxons, Diwynal moel mud was king 
of this island, and he was son of the Earl of Cernyw (Cornwall) by the 
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I have, whenever it was possible, tested these speculations by 
the aid of chronology. It is a searching test ; and in the pre- 
sent case requires to be applied with caution, and with a certain 
allowance for the imperfection of the instrument. The dates 
assigned to the events recorded in the Annales Cambrie@ are 
calculated from an unknown epoch. It is probable that the 
several entries were taken from the Registry of some monastery, 
and that the “ year one” indicated the year when the monastery 
was founded and the Registry commenced. Before we can 
know the real date of any event, we must ascertain from other 
sources the date of some preceding or subsequent event, and 
then add or subtract the number of intervening years. Unfor- 
tunately there is hardly a single event recorded in the earlier 
part of these annals whose date is known with perfect certainty. 
Even the relative dates are not always trustworthy. The Roman 
numerals which indicate these dates, are particularly liable to 
error in transcription ; and it would be easy to shew that, in 
some cases, the copyists have blundered. The dates I have given 
according to the vulgar era, are those calculated by the editors 
of the Mon. Hist. Brit.; and though, as I have stated else- 
where, I consider them to be not altogether trustworthy, yet I 
believe them to be, in most cases, near approximations to the 
truth. The dates which are given in Dr, O’Connor’s edition of 
Tighernach’s annals are of course open to the same criticism. 

The principal, if not the only difficulty in the scheme which 
has been submitted to the reader, relates to the age of Constan- 
tinus on his retirement into the monastery. Though we sup- 
pose him to have been left an infant at the death of Ambrosius, 
and though we take the most favourable dates the annals fur- 
nish us with, he must have heen at least eighty years of age 
when he was “ converted to the Lord.” I do not shut my eyes 
to the grave objections which at first sight surround such a 
hypothesis ; but formidable as is the difficulty, I may venture 
to ask, Is it an insuperable one ? 

Gildas wrote his Epistle before, but not very long before, the 
year 550; and in it he tells us that the murder of the princes 
was not the first crime Constantinus had committed, for that 
many years before, lost in adulteries and sins, he had repudiated 
his lawful wife. We can hardly suppose that the prince so 


daughter of the King of Loygyr (England); and after the male line of suc- 
cession to the kingdom became extinct, he obtained it by the distaff, as 
being grandson to the king.” (Dull Gwynnedd, cxvii.) Later MSS. make 
him the son of Clydno, Earl of Cernyw. These various notices of Dyvnwal 
are evidently fables originating in Jeffrey’s History. fd 
1 Et hoc ne post laudanda quidem merita egit. Nam multis ante annis 
crebris alternatisque foetoribus adulteriorum victus, legitima uxore contra 
Christi Magistrique gentium interdictum repulsa, etc. 
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addressed had not reached the period of middle life ; and the 
age which, on our hypothesis, must be assigned to him, namely 
some forty years, agrees well with Gildas’ statement. Again, 
Dunawd, son of Pabo post Prydain, is celebrated in the Triads 
as one of the “three pillars of battle of the Isle of Britain.” 
Pabo must certainly be the same prince as Pepiau, son-in-law 
to King Constantinus; and the death of “King Dunaut” is 
recorded in the Ann. Cambria, a.v. 595. If we suppose that 
Dunawd was only thirty years of age at the time of his death, 
his grandfather, some six years previously, may very well have 
reached the age of eighty. These considerations may not lead 
to any very definite conclusion, but both point in the same 
direction ; both would lead us to infer that the wretched king 
was sinking under the weight of his years, no less than of his 
crimes and his misfortunes, when he sought refuge in the cloister. 

With this explanation I believe the scheme that has been 
submitted to the reader’s notice will answer all the fair require- 
ments of the test it has been subjected to; and I do not hesi- 
tate to express my belief that no such coherence of dates would 
be found in a story which had not, to say the least, a certain 
substratum of truth to rest upon. 

Before we close the paper, it may be well briefly to review 
the conclusions to which these speculations lead us. 

It would seem that, in the middle of the sixth century, when 
Gildas wrote his Epistle, Constantinus, youngest son of Aurelius 
Ambrosius, was lord of Domnonia, and gradually working his 
way, by a course of intrigue and violence, to the supremacy of 
Britain. We have grounds for the belief that he succeeded in 
this object of his ambition, though his success was soon followed 
by the revolt of his nephew, Dyvnwal Moelmyd ; and, as a con- 
sequence of such revolt, by the loss not only of Domnonia, but 
also of certain districts which belonged to the civitas of the 
Belge. Dyvnwal appears to have secured his conquests by the 
erection of castella, and to have established a wise and vigorous 
government. When the battle of Deorham was fought, the 
territory subject to this king—or, it may be, to his son and 
successor, Belinus—must have reached to within a few miles of 
Cirencester; and to the lukewarmness or the disaffection of 
these princes, Ceawlin may have been in some measure indebted 
for his success. ‘To the same causes may, perhaps, be attri- 
buted the comparative facility with which, as it would seem, the 
Britons in the neighbourhood of Bath came into an arrange- 
ment with our ancestors. 

The British kingdom which Dyvnwal Moelmyd succeeded in 
establishing, took the name of the civitas which formed its 
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larger portion, and was called Domnonia. Under Gwrgan — 


Varvtrwch it appears to have reached its greatest height of 
prosperity. The lord of the rich and beautiful district which 
stretched from Malmesbury to the Land’s End, must have been 
little inferior to the King of Wessex himself, either in the 
extent or in the resources of his dominions. We have reasons 
for believing that the supremacy of Gwrgan Varvtrwch was 
acknowledged, probably on the retirement of his aged relative 
Constantinus, by such of the British chiefs as survived the ruin 
of their country ; and it was probably under the leadership of 
this prince that the Britons fought in the great battle, the loss 
of which drove Ceawlin into exile,—at least, I know of no other 
event which tradition could have tortured into those successes 
against the King of Denmark ascribed by Jeffrey to Gurguntius 
Barbtruch. 

In Gwrgan Varvtrwch I would also recognize the king of 
Domnonia, who is represented by Malmesbury! as the founder 
of Glastonbury Abbey. “In the year of our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion, 601, a king of Domnonia granted the land in five hides, 
which is called Yniswitrin, to the old church there situate, at 
the request of the Abbot Worgret: “1, Bishop Mauron, have 
written this charter. I, Worgret, of the same place Abbot, 
have subscribed my name.” Who the king was, the great age 
of the instrument prevents us from ascertaining; but that he 
was a Briton might be inferred from this, that he called Glas- 
tonbury, in his own language, Yniswitrin, for it is well known 
that it is so called by them in the British tongue. To Abbot 
Worgret, whose very name smacks of British barbarism, suc- 
ceeded Lademund, and to him Bregored. The dates of their 
promotion are uncertain; but their names and rank are exhi- 
hibited in the greater church, on the tablet by the altar. To 
Bregored succeeded Berthwald. 

Here we have a king of Domnonia dealing as such with a 
portion of the Belgic province. It was not the sovereign of 
Britain, but the King of Domnonia, who made the grant ; and 
I would ask whether this does not strengthen the conclusion to 
which we have been led by other trains of reasoning,—to wit, 
that some time in the sixth century the kings of Domnonia 
conquered certain tracts of Britain lying beyond the boundaries 
of their proper territories, and thus gave rise to the traditions 
on which Jeffrey based his story of the revolt and successes of 
Dunwallo Molmutius ? 

The direct male descendants of Gwrgan Varvtrwch—if,indeed, 
he left any—are unknown, for it would be idle to follow the 
statements of Jeffrey when not supported by independent testi- 
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mony ; but we have ample proof that the descendants of his 
daughter, Onbraust, were reigning over the modern counties of 
Monmouth and Glamorgan for many generations. The first of 
his successors on the throne of Domnonia, whom history recog- 
nizes, is Gereint, the opponent of Ina, King of Wessex. In the 
days of Gereint, Domnonia, though stripped of half its provinces, 
must still have been, both in power and in dignity, the first of 
the Eritish kingdoms. I cannot think that Aldhelm would 
have addressed any of the petty princes of Wales in terms like . 
those he uses in the preface to the celebrated letter he wrote to 
Gereint on the subject of Church Discipline: 

‘To the most glorious Lord of the Western Kingdom, whom 
—He that searches hearts and weighs our actions is my wit- 
ness—lI love with brotherly affection ; to King Gerontius, and 
at the same time to all the priests of God scattered throughout 
Domnonia, Aldhelm, Abbot, etc., sends health in the Lord.” 

The writer of this epistle was among the first, if not actually 
the first, of the learned men of Europe, and also a very near 
relative of Ina. Making all allowance for epistolary compliment, 
I think we may fairly draw the conclusion that a prince ad- 
dressed in such language by a man so eminent, could have held 
no mean place among the crowned heads of that period. 

It is not my object to trace the several stages of decay through 
which the power of Domnonia passed as it melted away before 
the ascendancy of England. The more intimate relations of 
this British kingdom were, no doubt, with the kindred races of 
Wales and Brittany ; but the influences it exercised over the 
national progress, and even over the literature of its English 
neighbours, were by no means of slight account, though they 
have hitherto been most strangely overlooked. They afford, I 
think, the only solution of some of the most intricate problems 
connected with our early history ; and the little attention which 
has hitherto been directed to the subject, can only be excused 
by a consideration of the great difficulties which surround the 
inquiry.. Materials for such inquiry may be scanty, but they 
are not altogether wanting; and if subjected to a searching 
criticism, might possibly yield results no less important than 
unexpected. May I venture to express a hope that some rays 
of light have been thrown on these dark passages of our history 
in the present essay ? 


Epwin Guest, LL.D., 
Master of Gonville and Caius College. 
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CALVARY OF ST. THEGONNEC, BRITTANY. 


By the kindness of Dr. Mansell, of Guernsey, we are 
enabled to add a correct engraving of the calvary of 
St. Thegonnec (not St. Thegonnen), between Morlaix 
and Llandivisiau (Finisterre), to those which have 
already appeared in the Archwologia Cambrensis, namely, 
those of Guimillian ; St. Herbot, near Huelgoet; Pen- 
cran, near Llanderneau; Traon Houarn (Penmarch) ; 
and Plougastel Daoulas, the finest of all. ‘This one of 
St. Thegonnec, although not so large as some others, 
yet has its figures extremely well executed, represent- 
ing, as usual, the passion and burial of our Lord. A 
peculiarity, however, is to be observed in the introduc- 
tion of two small figures beneath the arms of Christ. 
As usual, an altar is attached to the base or pedestal. 

These monuments, which are almost peculiar to Lower 
Brittany, do not boast of any great antiquity, the earliest 
dating from the sixteenth century. The one of Notre 
Dame de Quilinen, in the parish of Brice, has been 
referred to a period as early as the fifteenth century ; 
but as in remote districts styles of architecture may 
have lingered after they had ceased elsewhere, it is 
probable that this is too early a date, and that the 
calvary in question must be referred to the sixteenth. 

The erection of these monuments appears to have 
ceased about the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
they were replaced by the stations, which were originally 
built in the churchyard, as at St. Pol de Leon; or on 
the slope of an adjoining hill, as at. Beaucaire, in .Lan- 
guedoc; or by groups of figures, either painted: or 
sculptured, and affixed to the piers of the church, which 
have in their turn in‘small churches been replaced. by 
coloured prints framed and glazed, often of very ordi- 
nary character. 

In many parts of France exist the Fanaux de Ceme- 
tiére, which, however, are not found in Brittany; and 
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as these monuments, which date from the thirteenth 
century, seem to have ceased to be erected in the 
fifteenth century, the probability that they were suc- 
ceeded by the calvaries, at least as regards Brittany, 
has been suggested. The two structures, which have 
nothing in common but the altar attached, are intended 
for uses so very dissimilar, that the conjecture can 
hardly be admitted. Connected with these calvaries 
is the reredos carved in wood, of somewhat later date, 
and which, in some respects, is even more interesting 
than the stone crosses; but a full and interesting 
‘account of these monuments by M. Perrot, of Nantes, 
will be found in the fourth volume of the present 
series, p. 254, to which we refer the reader. 
E. L. B. 
Ruthin. 





MONA MEDIZAVA.—No. XXV. 
RHOsBEIRIO. 


Tus is one of three small chapelries dependent on 
Llaneilian. The church is a single-aisled edifice, 42 
feet by 18 feet 6 inches, situated within a small grave- 
yard in the middle of a large field, and is one of the 
humblest ecclesiastical buildings in Anglesey. The 
walls are probably not older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury; the windows are all modern, and of the worst 
kind. The font is old; it consists of a circular basin, 
standing on four baluster-shaped legs of the seventeenth 
century. The chancel was, perhaps, separated from the 
rest of the church by a screen, and its roof is coved. 

The church contains the following rude memento on 
a pane of glass in the west window. 

“* Reppared by the order of Rich* Lloyd, Esq’. By 
Mich' Evans, Plumber and Glazier, from Llanerchymedd. 
July y° 2", 1786.” 

There are no architectural features in this church 
worthy of delineation. It is under the invocation of 
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St. Peirio, who lived in the sixth century. He was a 
son of Caw, who is stated to have lived within this very 
Hundred of Twrcelyn, where he held lands bestowed 
on him by Maelgwn Gwynedd. The neighbouring cha- 
pel of Coedana, is under the invocation of Ane, his 


brother. Many interesting traditions concerning the 
family of Caw will be found in Rees’s Welsh Saints. 


BopEwryp. 


This is another chapelry of Llaneilian. The church 
is of the common single-aisled type, but has a chapel 
thrown out on the north side. The edifice is of the 
fifteenth century, with features of rather an earlier 
epoch ; there is a doorway in the chapel with a circular 
head, in character nearly a century earlier than its 
actual date. The church is about 40 feet long by 20 
feet wide, with a square-headed three-light window at 
the eastern end; the chancel is coved ; the pulpit is of 
the seventeenth century, carved, and a pew to the east- 
ward of it is ornamented with good napkin pannelling. 
The font is square, and apparently modern; there are 
no windows in the northern side, and only one of a sin- 
gle light in the southern; but in the western gable, 
under the bell-cot, is a trifoliated single-light window 
of the fifteenth century, of good design, rather elongated 
in form. Within the building is a small brass plate in 
a marble frame, commemorating Dr. Wynne, a kind 
benefactor to the parish in the last century. The patron 
saint is the Virgin Mary. 

The church-yard is entered by a small lich gate, with 
a stepped gable, resembling that of Llaneilian, at the 
north-east corner. Near the church still remains a large 
square four gabled pigeon-house, marking the ancient 
residence of the Wynne family. 


Penruos Luivewy. 


This is another of the small, single-aisled churches 
‘of the island, about sixty feet by twenty in external 
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dimensions; dating from the fifteenth century, and 
under the invocation of St. Michael the Archangel. 
The only architectural features of any importance are: 
the east window, a cinque-foliated double light, of good 
workmanship, of the same design and date as that 
in St. Eilian’s chapel at Llaneilian; a plain-pointed 
doorway of early perpendicular character, in the north 
side, with a stoup; and a crossed bell-cot over the west 
gable. The font is a plain octagonal basin on two steps. 
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. E. window, Penrhos Llugwy. 


In the church-yard still stands the lower portion of 
the cross, on three square steps. Here, also, is an early 
inscribed stone, noticed elsewhere, bearing the words :— 

HIC 1ACIT 
MACCVDECETI 


The walls of a detached chapel stand in the parish, but 
no architectural features remain to point out its date. 
Here too, is one of the largest cromlechs in Anglesey. 
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TALYBOLION. LLANDDEUSANT. 


In this parish there is a small, single-aisled church, 
about 48 feet long by 20 feet wide, externally ; erected 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, and under the 
invocation of the two saints, St. Marcellus and St. Mar- 
cellinus. The east window is of three lights, cinque- 
foliated under a drip. The other windows are of single 
lights, square-headed. The font is of a much earlier 
date than the church, being apparently not more recent 
than the twelfth century. 
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Font, Lianddeusant. 


Belonging to the church is a small brass bell, proba- 
bly of the fifteenth century. 

The north and south doorways are both with circular 
heads, simply chamfered, of the same date as the rest of 
the building; and it may be here observed, that door- 
ways of this kind, which are by no means unusual in 
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Anglesey, are effective in character, and well adapted 
for small edifices of this description. 





Bell, Llanddeusant. 




















LLANBABO, 


The church is single-aisled, 45 feet by 14 feet inter- 
nally, with a chancel still marked off from the pews, 
though without a screen. The building as it stands is 
of the first part of the fifteenth century, but a portion 
of a former edifice remains in the south door-way, which 
is one of the earliest in Anglesey. 

It would seem, from the irregular manner in which 
the zig-zag mouldings are put together, that this is but 
the fragment of a larger and more ornamented doorway, 
though the stones of the inner segmental arch appear 
as if in their original place and condition. The east 
window is of a single light, with a counter curve under 
a pointed head, instead of foliation, not without exam- , 
ple in Anglesey. A small ambry occurs to the north- 
ward of it in the east wall. The font is a very early 
circular basin with sloping sides, on two steps, and of 
fine grit stone. 

Against the wall, near the south doorway, is fixed the 
sculptured slab of which an engraving is annexed. It 
is of the fourteenth century, but is intended to comme- 
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morate the saint under whose invocation the church was 
erected, St. Pabo, called Pabo Post Prydain. ‘This slab 
was noticed both by Rowlands in his Mona Antiqua, and 
afterwards by Pennant, but has never before been accu- 
rately delineated. The inscription is not so legible as it 
was in former days ; otherwise it is in fair preservation. 

















8. doorway, Llanbabo, 


Professor Rees in his Welsh Saints, has given so good 
an account of St. Pabo, that a full extract from his pages 
is subjoined :— 


“It appears that upon the progress of the Saxon arms in the 
south of Britain, the families of Coel Godebog and many others 
retreated to the north,! where, as in Wales, the Britons endea- 


1 « The cause of this migration, which is more probably due to inter- 
nal warfare, is here given in accordance with popular opinion, as the 
subject requires a more extensive investigation than could be included 
within the limits of this essay. The slow progress of the Saxons has 
been well described, according to their own authorities, by Mr. Sharon 
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voured to concentrate themselves. Here, however, they were 
obliged to maintain an unequal contest with the Picts on one 
side and the Saxons on the other. And though the Britons of 
Cumberland, and more especially those of Strath Clyde, main- 
tained their independence ‘for some two or three centuries, the 
chieftains of other districts were not equally fortunate; and 
when stripped of their territories-by the continual aggressions 
of the invaders, their practice was to seek an asylum in Wales, 
and, in several instances, to devote their lives to the service of 
religion. Of the latter description was Pabo Post Prydain, the 
descendant of Coel in the fourthdegree. He first distinguished 
himself. as a brave warrior, but eventually he was obliged to 
give way and leave his territory in the north. He sought refuge 
in Wales, and was hospitably received by Cyngen ab Cadell, 
the prince of Powys, by whom he had lands given tohim. He 
afterwards lived a holy life, and was accounted a saint of the 
British Church. To these particulars may be added, from the 
Cambrian Biography, that he married Gwenaseth, daughter of 
Rhufon of Rhufoniog ; which is more consistent with chronology 
than the statement of others who assert that Gwenaseth was the 
wife of Sawyl, his son. Pabo is considered to be the founder 
of Llanbabo in Anglesey,’ where a stone still remains, bearing 
his effigy, with the following inscription—Hic Jacet Paso 
Post Prup Corpors....TE.... Prima. The author of Mona 
Antiqua is of opinion that he was the earliest saint in that island, 
though it is clear from other authorities that some of the chil- 
dren of Brychan must have preceded him. His commemoration 


is November 9.” 
a. L. J. 


Turner; and it is remarkable that the Welsh records of the sixth cen- 
tury allude to but few instances of conflict with that people. Between 
them and the Cymry, from whom the Welsh are descended, another 
race of Britons, alike hostile to both, intervened. They were called 
Lloegrwys, and appear to have been incorporated with the Saxons 
upon the establishment of the kingdom of Mercia.” 

1 «Cambrian Biography, voce ‘Gwenaseth’; and ‘ Asaph’ in Bonedd 
y Saint, Myv. Archaiology, vol. ii.” 

* « As Llanbabo is now a chapel subject to Llanddeusant, it must 
be supposed that some change has taken place in the relative condi- 
tion of these edifices, if Pabo’was the founder of the first of them. 
It is possible, however, that the chapel was built over his grave at a 
later period, and dedicated to him. _ The stone monument alluded to 
was discovered, in the reign of Charles the Second, by the sexton 
while digging a grave; and an engraving of it is given in Rowlands’s 
Mona Antiqua, second edition.” 
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RELIQUARY FOUND AT OAKHURST, 
NEAR OSWESTRY. 





AN interesting little reliquary or pendent ornament, was 
found during the last year at Oakhurst, near Oswestry. 
It is here figured. It is now in the possession of Mr. 
Venables, of Oakhurst. It measures nearly an inch and 
a half in diameter, and half an inch in thickness, in- 
cluding the gem with the collet, in which it was set. 
This ornament is of silver gilt, set with a large amethyst 
en cabochon, around which is engraved a radiated bordure 
with roses and cinquefoils at intervals; on the under 
side is engraved a figure of St. John the Evangelist, 
holding a chalice, his usual symbol. At the upper 
margin traces of solder appear, where doubtless was 
“originally affixed a small loop or ring, by which it might 
be suspended to a shrine, to one of the limbs of a cruci- 
fix, or to some other sacred object, possibly as a votive 
gift ; it may have contained some small relic. Its date 
is about 1450-60 ; it was probably made in this country. 
In the catalogue of benefactors to St. Alban’s Abbey 
(Cotton. MS. in Brit. Mus. Nero 2, vii), numerous 
offerings occur termed monilia, and,as they are frequently 
represented in the margin, we see what was their form. 
It is recorded of king Richard II: “ optulit feretro mo- 
nile aureum,” and the king appears holding just such 
an ornament as that found at Oakhurst ; that is, a flat, 
round, jeweled object, like a small box. 
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Matthew Paris, who was a monk of St. Alban’s, gave, 
among other things, ‘“‘ Monile aureum, continens partem 
ligni dominici quod deosculatur: die Parasceues et de- 
pendet a cruce aurea per cathenam argenteam in parte 
dextra.” 

The monile found at Oakhurst probably hung on the 
cross, parte sinistrd, for it may not improbably be sup- 
posed that it may have been appended over the figure 
of St. John, which usually appeared at one side of the 
crucifix. 

AtBerT Way. 








EARLY INSCRIBED STONES OF WALES. 
SPITTAL, PEMBROKESHIRE. | 


In the churchyard at this place, and on the southern 
side of the sacred edifice, immediately against the eastern 
side of the entrance, by the porch, stands a tall stone 
of the porphyritic greenstone formation, from Preselau. 
It is nearly square in section, and of great regularity in 
form: its faces are smooth, though whitened by atmo- 
spheric influence; and on the southern side it bears 
the inscription of which we append an engraving. No 
Oghamic characters are to be observed on the edges ; 
and from this circumstance, as well as from the-charac- 
ter of the letters, and the formula of the inscription 
itself, we are inclined to place it among the earliest in 
Wales. It will be observed that the inscription runs 
in vertical lines, reading from left to right downwards; . 
that the lines are neither parallel nor conterminal; and 
that the letters are somewhat debased, though still pre- 
serving much of a good Roman style about them. They 
have been originally cut rather finely, but are now much 
worn down by weathering, and are at first sight not quite 
so clearly perceived as they appear in the engraving. 
In the first line the letter O seems to have been the 
last in it, because the sinking away of the surface, with 
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an edge running across the stone, is evidently older 
than the letters themselves; and we are therefore in- 
clined to consider the word to which this letter belongs 
as contained in the second liné. The inscription is 
probably to be read thus: 
‘ EVALI FIL! DENO 
CVNI OVENDE 
> MATER EIVS. 

It is of importance, first, for supplying us with three 
new names for early British history, viz., Evatus or 
Evatius; his father, Denocunus; his mother, OVENDE: 
and next, for the use of the somewhat rare formula con- 
stituting the last line, MATER EJUS. 

The only difficulty in the inscription is with the 
second, third, and fourth letters of the second line; but 
the V and the N are conjoined in no unusual manner. 
The I is certainly placed very close to the O, and at 
first sight seems joined to it; but on closer examination 
it is found to be really distinct. With so fine a sur- 
face, and with such a homogeneous composition of the 
stone, it may be wondered why the letters were not all 
cut symmetrically, and arranged in strictly parallel 
lines. We-can only see in their irregularity another 
instance of the disorganized state of intellect, taste, and 
art, during the unsettled times from whence this stone 
may be supposed to date. It may very well be of the 
fifth century. We see nothing improbable in throwing 
its age back to that remote period ; and its nomencla- 
ture, like that of the stone at Stackpole, figured in — 
No. XX VI, is, we believe, entirely new to the student 
of British history. The stone has been more than once 
coveted for a gate-post; but the inhabitants are now 
fully aware of its monumental value, are proud of it, 
stand about it, try to read it, and are determined to 
preserve it. 

Spittal derives its name from an hospitium, now de- 
stroyed, but once standing on the ancient road from 
Carmarthen and Whitlands to St. David’s. Several lines 
of road, most probably ancient, cross each other in the 
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very centre of the village; and one of them may pos- 
sibly be part of the Roman road from Maridunum to 
Menapia, though this is commonly placed a few miles 
further north. A road near the church still bears the 
appellation of “ Pilgrims’ Lane.” 


Pensryn, CaRDIGANSHIRE. 


We here give the delineation of a stone visited by 
members at the time of the Cardigan meeting. It stands 
on the farm of Dyffryn Beren, near Penbryn, about a 
mile from the sea shore; and is on a gently rising 
ground now under cultivation, called, as we learn from 
Meyrick’s Cardiganshire, “ Parc carreg y lluniau.” It 
was known to Edward Lhwyd, who copied its inscrip- 
tion; and it was then connected with a small carn 
of stones, from which probably it had been thrown 
down. Meyrick states that this carn was destroyed 
about two years before he wrote, or about 1806; and 
that some silver coins, with an urn containing ashes, 
were found beneath. We do not gather, either from 
what Meyrick says, or from Edward Lhwyd’s account, 
where this small carn of stones actually stood. There 
is no trace of such an assemblage of stones in the field 
where it is now placed, except that one stone lies loose 
at its foot. If the stone is now in or near its original 
position, then it probably marked the grave of some 
chieftain slain in battle: if it stood close to the church- 
yard, it may have commemorated one who died in a 
time of peace. Now battles near the coast of Wales 
in early times, such as this stone belongs to, were fought 
between the natives and invaders, whether from Ire- 
land, or from Scotland, or elsewhere; and therefore this . 
stone, the inscription on which seems to refer to a 
native chief, may possibly have been inscribed in honour 
of some one who had died in defence of his country. 
Had he been a foreign enemy, he would have hardly 
been commemorated; and if the last word of the in- 
scription be correctly interpreted (according to Edward 
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Lhwyd’s supposition) as an abbreviation for Ordovicus, 
it would shew that it was carved by men of the tribes 
of South Wales, who had welcomed one from the north, 





and had considered the circumstance of his origin 
worthy of note when they put over him this stone of 
honour. We infer that it is not a stone commemorative 
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of any one connected with Ireland, from the circum- 
stance that there are no Oghamic marks on any of its 
edges, nor any Erse element in the name of the person. 

We now come to notice the inscription. The letters 
are of the same style, and probably of the same date, as 
those on the stone at St. Dogmael’s. None of them are 
conjoined to each other; none are minuscule; they are 
tolerably regular; they are not peculiarly debased ; but 
they contain the common false Latinity of yacit. Edward 
Lhwyd, in his reading, separates the syllable cor from 
the succeeding letters; and interprets it as “ the heart.” 
Some of our members, when they visited the stone, took 
it as an abbreviation for corpus; but, judging from ana- 
logy, we are inclined to look on the first four syllables 
as making up only one word, the name of the deceased 
apparently in the genitive case; and the whole inscrip- 
tion as divided into three words reading thus: 


CORBALENCI IACIT 
ORDOVS. 


Above the letter A in the upper line, we find a sharp 
and somewhat deep line incised into the stone from the 
edge. ‘This is not an Ogham; but what it signifies,— 
if, indeed, it be not a mistake of the sculptor,—we do 
not pretend to say. Possibly it may have been cut as 
the beginning of across. Near it will be observed ano- 
ther diagonal incision. Both these cuttings are clean- 
edged and precise: the latter less so than the former. 
They are not made merely by the sharpening of tools ; 
nor are they in any way like Oghams. A similar dia- 
gonal incision occurs on the great Oghamic stone at 
Bridell, and another on the stone at Cilgerran. They 
seem, however, as if they had been cut by mistake. 

In the absence of more exact knowledge upon the 
subject, we must assign to this inscription the same date 
as that of the Sacranvs stone already mentioned; and 
that date cannot but be placed in close proximity to the 
time of the Roman sway in Britain. If the last word 
be really what Edward Lhwyd took it for, then the 
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antiquity of the inscription receives a very great confir- 
mation; for we do not think that this Romanized name 
of a British tribe could have remained in use among 
ecclesiastics, who no doubt cut this stone, long after the 
termination of the Roman power. The peculiar formula 
of this inscription is worthy of being noticed. 


BH, dd. 








Correspondence, 


CARDIGANSHIRE ANTIQUITIES, 
LLANDDEWI BREFI—TREGARON—LLANIO (LOVENTIVM). 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srz,—On the 17th inst. a party of members of our Association 
started from Lampeter on an archeological excursion to examine 
some of the antiquities in the vale of the Teivy. Several years before 
the same party had explored the hills on the n.z. side of the town 
lying between Llanycrwys and Cellan, over which passes the Roman 
road (Sarn Helen) from Llanvair ar y bryn to Llanio, as well as the 
numerous British remains with which those hills are covered. This 
latter class of remains, as exemplified in that locality, demands a de- 
scription more detailed than can be given in this letter: suffice it to 
say that they are indicated on the Ordnance Map with tolerable com- 
pleteness, and of course with accuracy of situation; that they are 
good of their kind,—carneddau, camps, and meini hirion ; and that 
they were at the time of the visit in question tolerably well preserved. 
Since then enclosures have been made; and, as is always the case, 
surveyors and landowners have cared nothing for these remains, but 
have removed or used many of them with an utter want of know- 
ledge, as well as without any necessity. The time may come, as 
people get better informed, when it will be thought an honour to have 
early British remains undisturbed on an estate; and when a land- 
owner will be better pleased to have a carnedd lying untouched on 
his ground, than to boast that he obtained from it so many cartloads 
of stone for the adjacent wall. As things are at present, however, 
and judging from facts, Cardiganshire landlords seem to care little for 
antiquities, and their agents to know nothing about them. 

One of the finest of the early British remains on these hills is an 
enormous erect stone—well known, by the way, to Edward Lhwyd— 
still called by preeminence Hir Faen, the long or tall stone; and it 
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merits its name, being about sixteen feet in height. It stands at the 
intersection of two boundary walls; but how it is that the land- 
lords and the surveyors have allowed it to stand, instead of breaking 
it up, is almost inconceivable. Several large but low carneddau are 
on the hill above it; and the whole range for several miles is well 
worth exploring. 

Over the ridge of this hill, coming up north from Cayo and Dolau 
Cothy (where, however, antiquities are really understood, cared for, 
and preserved), is the Sarn Helen. It does not run in a straight line, 
but winds considerably to take advantage of the ground. When at 
length it comes to the summit, in full view of the vale of the Teivy 
and of Loventivm, then the line runs down nearly straight all the 
way to the eastern bank of the river by the lead mines above Llanfair 
Clydogau. About a mile and a half south-east from that spot, on the 
descent of the hill, there was, at that time, a small square Roman 
camp or station, in excellent preservation, close by the side of the 
road. It had formed, no doubt, a halting place on dry ground for 
travellers from LoventivM, before they attempted to climb the hill; 
and in case of need would have well defended the beginning of the 
mountain road. 

Just above this camp, for another mile or more, the pavement of 
the Roman road was in admirable preservation: twenty feet broad: | 
well barrelled towards the middle: deep and regular. No better 
specimen existed anywhere in Wales. It was precisely this very por- 
tion, from Llanfair Clydogau to the crown of the ridge, that a bench 
of Cardiganshire magistrates, sitting at Lampeter, ordered to be de- 
stroyed a few years ago; and which was destroyed accordingly, to 
the regret of the surveyor of roads—an intelfgent man—who was 
obliged to carry the order into effect! The circumstance has been 
more than once alluded to in our Journal. It is to be hoped that 
similar instances of want of thought and want of knowledge may not 
occur often again. 

It may here be observed that this line of Roman road is easily 
traced, and that it is one of the most interesting in Wales. The start- 
ing point at Llanvair ar y bryn, where the original pavement still 
remains, coming down the steep little hill behind the vicarage, is 
clearly ascertainable. It may be followed more or less satisfactorily 
to Llan y crwys, and then becomes very visible. After gaining the 
flat ground on Teivy side, round LoventIvM, it is not so plain; but 
may be traced pretty well in winter, or in dry summers, and may be 
readily found on excavation. After leaving LoventivM (Llanio) it 
ascends the rising ground very straight in its course, and may be 
followed some miles by Llanbadarn Odyn on its way to the Dovey, 
which it crosses to the station at Pennal, close by the small mound 
defending the ferry. All this line is well marked out on the Ordnance 
Map; and, whenever the Association revisits Cardiganshire, members 
can enjoy a successful hunt on the trail of the Romans all round 
Lampeter. It is mentioned here because it was examined on the day 
in question ; and its track is still to be verified by the personal know- 
ledge of all the farmers in the neighbourhood. 
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The church of Llanfair Clydogau was visited by us that morning: 
We remembered it some years ago, before it had been “repaired”; 
and fortunately some notes of it had then been taken. On the present 
occasion we found it, not restored—the word will not apply—we had 
rather use the common phrase of ‘done up,” in the cheapest and 
ugliest manner that any building could experience. This church, as 
it stood a few years ago, though humble, preserved traces of fifteenth 
century work, and was capable of restoration in consonance with its 
original character at a small cost. It is now “done up” in the com- 
monest meeting house style, with bad windows, and is altogether 
despoiled of every architectural feature. 

Four miles further towards the north-east brought us to Llanddewi 
Brefi. Here the little village, grouped round the remains of its ancient 
monastic church, stands at the entrance of a grand valley, Cwm Foel- 
allt, down which rushes the Brenig from the eastern range of Cardi- 
ganshire hills,—that central ridge of mountains, the longest in Wales, 
curving round from Plynlymon to Precelly in a line of more than 
seventy miles, and extending in some parts to the breadth of twenty. 

What first strikes the visitor here is a noble tower, second only to 
that of Llanbadarn fawr in massive dignity, crowning a mutilated 
church on the summit of a small eminence rising steeply from the 
river. You see on the northern and southern faces of this tower traces 
“of transept roofs,—for it was a stately cross-church forty years ago; 
and you soon perceive the nave and chancel to be nothing more than 
modern erections on the site of old walls. In other words, the whole 
building has perished except the central tower. This was the work 
of Cardiganshire clergymen and landowners five and thirty years ago. 
They found it inconm¥®nient to repair, much more to restore, this fine 
conventual church; therefore they pulled it down. They would have 
pulled down the tower also; but they found it too strong for them, 
so they left it perforce,—and there it still stands, one of the noblest 
towers in Wales. It is quite military in character, batters out boldly 
towards the base, has a square turret staircase at the north-east angle 
with a watch-place at the summit, high above the battlements; a low- 
pitched roof much out of repair, with decaying timbers and stone- 
flags, slate-mended, full of holes, for covering; with a noble belfry 
below not containing a single bell,—all neglected and degraded. 
This tower, stands on four massive pointed arches of the fourteenth 
century, opening into nave, choir, and transepts, with a dome vaulted 
longitudinally, in the Pembrokeshire fashion, above: and this is all 
that remains of the old church. The rest of the building, not so good 
as a common meeting house, in bad repair, dirty and ugly, testifies to 
a bad state of feeling, to a wretched monotony of neglect: it is only 
a type of many other similar things in this part of Wales. On the 
floor in the chancel lies a large water-stoup. The ancient font is 
gone: a modern thing stands in its place, ina pew. The building is 
beyond cure. Nothing but total demolition of the modern portion can 
suffice; but it might be rebuilt for no very great sum of money, 
with some approach to its original state of severe but sublime simpli- 
city ; and the resumption of its original character would then satisfy 
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the heart and the eye of the worshipper. As it is, the building is not 
so good as the ordinary type of dissenting chapel to be met with all up 
down the country. 

Yet here it was that the Synod of British Bishops met and con- 
demned the errors of Pelagius: here it was that St. David stood and 
preached : there is the very hillock that tradition long pointed out to 
have risen beneath his feet: there, on the mountain side to the south, 
are the remains of the conventual house: there is still the Ffordd y 
cantorion, the old paved road, down which came the monks to chant their 
constant services in the great church: there, in the graveyard, are 
still the ancient crossed stones. They are all there; but the spirit of 
ancient devotion is fled,—and if any spirit remains, it is one of neglect 
and desolation. The voices of the chanters are no longer heard: the 
very place itself is known but to few. And yet what an admirable 
situation for some great ecclesiastical establishment! Why was not 
St. David’s College, now at Lampeter, erected here? What a lament- 
able error to have missed the opportunity of resuscitating the recol- 
lections of this old historic spot! What a pity,—instead of again plac- 
ing here a body of men and students to honour God with daily 
services,—to have taken down the church, and to have built up these 
wretched rooms in its stead! 

In the south wall of the tower is a mutilated inscription, probably 
Roman, which may have come hither from Llanio. 

In the graveyard, not many yards from this, is the fragment of a 
stone bearing a small cross crosslet. At the west end of the church, 
beside the porch, are two stones,—one with a small cross crosslet, the 
other with a rude cross fleury ; and close by is “St. David’s Staff,” a 
tall thin stone seven feet high, with a cross crosslet on the western 
face; and beneath it, running vertically downwards, an inscription 
in minuscule character, probably of the ninth century. These 
stones are engraved in Meyrick’s History of Cardiganshire ; but they 
are worthy of being illustrated by our Association more accurately, and 
more in accordance with the requirements of modern archeological 
science. 

We next came to Tregaron to look for the early incised stones in 
the churchyard that stood there in Meyrick’s time; but we could find 
no trace nor recollection of them. Here the church has a very fine 
western tower of the fifteenth century, similar in design to that of 
Llanddewi Brefi, but not with such good masonry; and here, too, 
the nave and chancel have been rebuilt on the meeting house plan, 
“cheap and nasty.’ On the east wall, where the chancel stood, near 
a dingy communion table, a modern house-clock is fixed up on a 
bracket, and ticks away diligently ;—a few more steps downwards in 
the facilis descensus, and it might have been placed on the communion 
table itself. Such is the aspect of the interior of Tregaron church. 
In the north-west corner stands the font,—a good specimen, of the 
same date as the tower, but unique in design, being a regular hepta- 
gon hollowed out into a circular basin, with a drain three inches in 
diameter. 

Returning from hence we wended our way to Lianio, the site of 
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LoventivM, four miles down the valley, and on the western side of 
the stream. Any casual observer might visit this spot without per- 
ceiving that he was on the site of a Roman town at least as large as 
Lampeter of the present day. Some faint traces of embankment may 
be observed on and about Cae’r Castell; but it is on the flat towards 
the river that you must look for foundations of houses. Here the 
tenant of the farm, a person of intelligence and courtesy, pointed out 
to us the sites of several buildings. Here they dug up for us stones 
and mortar of walls, still in their courses; under ground: here they 
shewed us how the soil of the surrounding fields was filled with bricks, 
and where lumps or weights of lead had been discovered: and here, 
too, they pointed out the only two Roman inscriptions still remaining 
on this spot: one in the east wall of the house, above the horse-block, 
bearing the rudely executed name of OveRr1onr; the other in the 
lower part of the stable wall, thither removed from the horse-block, 
not many years back, with traces of two lines of words on it, but of 
which Cox is almost the only portion now legible. These stones 
have been engraved by Meyrick, and they deserve to be put in more 
suitable places. 

Loventivm stood in an admirable situation, very similar to that of 
Caer Sws in Montgomeryshire, close to the river; commanding seve- 
ral lines of roads, looking up several valleys, healthy and cheerful, 
with a good soil and pleasant prospects,—just the very place that a 
Roman general would have chosen for his troops. No wonder that a 
town grew up around it; but how strange that not a single dwelling, 
nor faintest trace of one, should now be remaining! It is all covered 
up, nearly. obliterated by cultivation; and the capital of the valley, 
the chief town of this large district, has totally disappeared! Its site, 
however, admits of the utmost certainty of definition; and future 
excavations may well repay the efforts of our Association. 

We next visited a colossal maen hir in a hedge of the field above 
Llanio, at Bryn y Maen: so named, no doubt, from the proximity of 
this early monument. It is square in section, tapering towards the 
top. The portion now above ground is eight feet in height, and it 
measures sixteen in circumference. No traces of carnedd, or circle, 
were observed by us. 

Above Tregaron, near the river Teivy, is Castell Flemish, a large 
military mound with several lines of circumvallating earthworks. 
Between Tregaron and Llanio is Zomen Lianio, another mound, appa- 
rently defending a pass over the river. Between Llanio and Lampeter 
occur two churches: one, Llangybi, partly barbarized after the fashion 
of Llanfair clydogau, but not quite so bad; the other, Bettws Bledrws, 
a sham Gothic construction of the present century, with a kind of 
tower and spire. The little church of Cellan, in the same vale, is 
now “doing up” in the same style; but probably the worst of any of 
these churches is that of Lampeter itself, more ugly than the rest,— 
and yet, though a poor case, containing a jewel. The font, much 
mutilated by the sharpening knives of many generations of men, when 
it used to lie in the churchyard, is a square basin, perhaps of the 
twelfth century, on a circular shaft, with emblems of the evangelists— 
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the angel, the liony the ox, and the eagle—at the four corners rudely 
worked ; but one of the most interesting relics of early art that Wales 
possesses. This is worthy of careful preservation. As for the build- 
ing itself, it is a public eyesore: it demands total demolition, and 
scientific reconstruction. I am, etc., 
ONE OF THE Party. 
Lampeter, Aug. 18, 1861. 





EARLY BRITISH REMAINS.— 
NEWCASTLE-EMLYN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1rx,—About ten days after the archeological meeeting at Cardigan 
in 1859, I was informed that a farmer, in the course of draining a bog 
near Henfeddau, had found some curious pike-heads and other remains 
of ancient British weapons. I went to see the locality where they had 
been discovered, and found the pit of turbary peat about three feet 
deep; and upon examining the remains, which were found all huddled 
together, as if promiscuously thrown into a pit, they had evidently 
been bent, broken, and rendered quite useless for service again. 
There are the remains of two swords, one of which can be distinctly 
fitted together; about a dozen extremely handsome pike-heads, and 
several grooved ferules with the wooden handles perfectly preserved 
in them, through the agency, no doubt, of the antiseptic qualities of 
the bog. All the implements are of bronze, except one of copper. 
Some of them have even now a keen cutting edge easily felt or disco- 
vered by the finger. They have marks upon them of having been 
used or cut upon. They were destroyed and buried by the conque- 
rors, and must have been taken from the vanquished. Henfeddau 
(or “old graves’’) is the name of a farm near; and the tradition still 
holds, that a great battle was fought near this place. There is an 
oblong mound in a field two hundred yards from the spot where these 
implements were found, where the bodies of the slain are said to be 
interred. There are two encampments near, which also indicate the 
locality of two armed forces. They are opposite each other; and 
these pikes were found in the ravine between. When I have a little 
more leisure, I shall make a cut across this oblong mound, for the 
purpose of making further researches. There can be no doubt that 
these warlike implements are very ancient; most probably British, 
dating long before the Roman occupation of this country. These 
prove that the ancient Britons were well acquainted with metallurgy, 
molding and alloying metals. The swords are short; and some of 
the pike-heads are extremely handsome, although, from the small 
size of the ferules, they must have been used-in warfare to throw as 
javelins, as the Indians now do. I am not enabled to give you a 
drawing of these curious weapons; but I shall be happy to accom- 
pany any of my brother members to the spot to make further researches 
when opportunity offers. I am, etc., 

Watter D. Jones. 
Glancych, Newcastle-Emlyn, Aug 1, 1861. 
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CARDIGANSHIRE FAMILIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—I wish to be allowed to make a few additions to my paper on 
the Old Families of Lampeter, which has appeared in your Journal, 
and to correct myself in one or two instances. 

In pedigrees it is very useful to assign dates, if possible, to the 
more prominent names. I wish, therefore, here to give the dates of 
the shrievalty of some of the sons-in-law of Sir Marmaduke Lloyd, of 
Millfield. John Vaughan, of Llanelly, who married his daughter 
Margaret, was Sheriff of Caermarthenshire in 1659. Nicholas Wil- 
liams, of Rhydodyn, who married Anne, and Philip Vaughan, of 
Trimsaran, the husband of Letitia, served the same office for that 
county in 1665 and 1661 respectively. 

By referring to the pedigree in p. 17, it will be seen that Mary, 
great granddaughter of Marmaduke Lloyd, of Llawryllan, and daughter 
of John Walters, of Brecon, married Sir Halswell Tynte, Bart. Sir 
Halswell Tynte died in 1730, without surviving issue ; and the baro- 
netcy became extinct in 1785, by the death of his brother, Sir Charles 
Kemeys Tynte. But the family still exists in Somersetshire, and 
Cefnmabli in Glamorganshire. 

You will observe that in the same page mention is made of a place 
called Pennant, near Brecon, in connexion with Frances, a grand- 
daughter of the same Marmaduke Lloyd. After saying that this place 
was for ‘‘a few years the seat of gaiety, revelry, and voluptuous en- 
joyment; the transient abode of dissipation and extravagance, the 
banqueting room of Bacchus, the couch of illicit love; and conse- 
quently the cradle of poverty, misery, and ruin”; the historian of 
Breconshire proceeds to tell the reader how it passed into the hands 
of one Meredith Lewis, and its subsequent history. As the passage 
is a fitting text for a chapter on the “ Vicissitudes of Families,” we 
quote it in full: ‘‘ Meredith Lewis, Sheriff of Breconshire in 1654, by 
his will devised Pennant and the remainder of his property to his 
nephew, Lodowick Lewis, who left three daughters: two died with- 
out issue; Anne, the second daughter, married Owen Evans, Arch- 
deacon of Cardigan, by whom she had Owen Evans, esquire, who 
married Elizabeth Williams, daughter of Thomas Williams of Taley, 
by Frances daughter of Judge Lloyd of Crickadarn. The last named 
Owen Evans had by his wife four children: Lloyd Evans, Lodowick 
Evans, Thomas Evans, and Elizabeth Evans. The two first died 
infants; Thomas Evans lived to be between fifty and sixty, and died 
single. During his life the estate (which had been deeply involved 
by the father), through inattention and mismanagement, was squan- 
dered away. The mansion house of Pennant, and the property in the 
vicinity of Brecon, were mortgaged to, and afterwards the equity of 
redemption foreclosed by, Michael Cope Hopton, Esq., who now pos- 
sesses it. Elizabeth, the daughter of the last named Owen Evans, 
married Francis Lewis, a lieutenant in the army, by whom she had 
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two daughters: one married William Courtenay of Kington, and died 
without issue; the other is now living in London (1809), and married 
to William Simmonds, a cabinet maker, by whom she has several 
children.” (History of Brecknockshire, vol. ii, pp. 133-34.) 

Sir Francis Lloyd, of Millfield, has been mentioned as a zealous 
royalist. If the following extract from Fenton’s Historical Tour 
through Pembrokeshire, does not place his prowess in a favourable 
light, it does not make him appear worse than his comrades in arms: 
“In the civil wars this castle (Haverfordwest) was garrisoned for the 
king, Sir John Stepney being the governor; but it never was regu- 
larly besieged, if credit be given to the accounts left us by the Parlia- 
ment writers (for neither Rushworth nor Whitelock make much men- 
tion of it). The garrison, on hearing of the rapid successes of the 
Parliament forces at Milford,—and particularly the surrender of the 
Pill Fort, one of the strongest holds the Royalists possessed,—in a 
panic hastily withdrew, leaving their ordnance and stores of every 
kind behind them; and their precipitous retreat is most ludicrously 
accounted for. The prints of the day, in which alone you find a 
minute detail of the proceedings of those times, are become very 
scarce; but having been fortunate in an opportunity of consulting a 
very curious collection in the library of my friend, Sir Richard Hoare, 
I shall refer my reader to the ‘ Appendix,’ to which I thought such 
documents would be no uninteresting accession. Amongst the panic- 
struck deserters of the garrison on this occasion, the men of note 
were,—Sir Henry Vaughan, Major-General of the three counties, 
Pembroke, Cardigan, and Carmarthen; Sir Francis Lloyd, Major of 
horse; Sir John Stepney, Governor of Haverfordwest; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Butler, High Sheriff of the county of Pembroke; Captain 
John Edwards, Commissioner of Array; and Captain Hull of Bristol.” 
(Fenton’s Historical Tour through Pembrokeshire, pp. 223-24, and 
Appendix, 7.) 

In connexion with the name of Jeremiah Lloyd, brother-in-law of 
Sir Herbert Lloyd of Peterwell, it was stated in a note at p. 21, that 
the Lloyds of Ffosybleiddiau and Mabws are descended from Cadifor. 
This is true of the Lloyds of Ffosybleiddiau; but not of the original 
Lloyds of Mabws and Ystradteilo, an heiress of which family carried 
the Ystradteilo estate to the Lloyds of Ffosybleiddiau, who then 
became of Ystradteilo and Mabws. For this correction, and for the 
following pedigree, which will, I am sure, for various reasons, be 
interesting to my readers, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Sted- 
man Thomas of Caermarthen. 

Iam informed by competent authority that the cut of the arms of 
Sir Herbert Lloyd is not quite correct. It was too late to withdraw 
it, when I received the information; but I believe it is a very close 
approximation to the shield borne by the baronet. 

We hear in this neighbourhood grand accounts of the magnificence 
of the mansion at Peterwell. The last fabric was, I helieve, com- 
menced by John Lloyd, and carried on by his brother Sir Herbert. 
The number of its windows, the flower-garden on the roof, its 
entrance-steps of polished Portland stone, the artificial water on each 
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side of the avenue, used to be frequent themes of evening fire-side 
conversation among the old people here. 


RicHarD aB IzvAN Luoyp, of Ystradteilo, Sheriff == Gwenllian, d. of Morgan Her. 
of Cardiganshire in 1661, descended from Elys- | bert, of Hafod 
tan Glodrudd, Prince of Ferlex : 


| 
Erasmus Lloyd 7 Bridget, d. of Dd. Lewes. of Gernos 


| 
Richard Lloyd, Sheriff of Cardiganshire, = Elizabeth, d. of D. Lloyd of Crynfryn 
— a Some Mindel Heme ‘ 


| | 
I, Erasmus Lloyd Pa i of Thos. Pryse 2, Walter Lloyd = Elizabeth, d. of 
° 


lanfred of Penybont Jeremiah Pow- 
ell of Llanarth 








Richard Lloyd = ....,d. and heiress to Edward Games of 
ae Tregaer, co. Brecknock 





| 
Anna Maria, solo heiress, whoin Richd. Lioya, Jeremiah Lloyd, = Alice, sister 
1750 married and conveyed the an officer in for many years | of Sir Her- 


estate of Ystradteilo and Ma- the army Steward of the | bert Lloyd, 
bws to James Lloyd of Ffosy- Manor of Lam- | Bart. 
bleiddiau peter 





| | | 
1, John Lloyd of Cilgadarn, 2, Elizabeth, | 4, Anna Maria Char- 65, 6,7,8, two ° 
J.P. for Caermarthenshire, m. Arthur lotta Lloyd, m. Ri- sons and two 
and Adjutant of the Caer- Jones of chard Le David’s of _ daughters; 
marthenshire Militia; d. Fountain Pibwr,and hadissue died young or 
sine prole superstite Hall two sons and two d. unmarried 











| 
8, Herbert Lloyd, for many years = Ist, Mrs. Williams = 2nd, Charlotte Holiday 
Clerk of the Peace for Cardiganshire | 





| | 
1, Herbert Lloyd 2, J. Walter Lloyd of Pentrathro and Caermarthen, now living ; 
married ecg | Anne Johnes, d. of John Johnes of Dolau Co- 
thi, and sister of John Johnes, Chairman of Caermarthenshire Quarter 
Sessions ; by whom he has issue. She died March 1861. 


At some future time I may, if you will allow me, send you some 
few notes on this parish and manor. I have copies of old charters 
and other records which, perhaps, may interest the local antiquary. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Lampeter, St. Peter’s Day, 1861. W. £E. 








Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 64.—Tumutvus NEAR Carnp1can.—At Blaen Annerch, close 
to the fifth milestone between Cardigan and Aberaeron, on the south- 
east side of the road, is a tumulus in a field of arable land; not 
marked on the Ordnance Map, nor, indeed, easy to be recognized, 
except by a a. eye. It is, no doubt, sepulchral, and probably 
marks the site of a battle. Another tumulus marked on the Ordnance 
Map, and called “Crug,” stands on the north-west side of the road 
near the same place. 

























MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Miscellaneous Notices. 


TREASURE TRrovE.—We gather from the reports of the proceed- 
ings in the House of Lords last session, that the late instructions con- 
cerning treasure trove, issued by the Government, have been suspended 
in their operation. We hope that this check is only for the time 
being. It is a matter that calls for prompt and enlightened legislation. 


Ir1nERARY OF Epwarp II.—Another valuable contribution to 
English history has just been made, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, * 
under the above title, in a paper contributed to the Collectanea Archa- 
ologica, of the British Archeological Association. It contains a regis- 
ter of all the movements of the king day by day, as far as they can be 
proved from records. We shall give some further notice of this again ; 
but meanwhile we mention it in order that one of our most learned 
members, who has long had the Itinerary of Edward I in hand, may be 
induced to complete it for our own Association. 


STonEHENGE, BY J. THuRNaAM, Esa., M.D.—We are indebted to 
the kindness of the author for his highly interesting lecture on Stone- 
henge, delivered on the spot in August last. It is illustrated with 
woodcuts, and gives a clear account of the monument in its present 
condition. The pith of the lecture lies in the following passage : 


“Dr. Thurnam then called the attention of his hearers to the two opinions 
as to the periods at which the different series of stones were set up at Stone- 
henge. Some say that the outer circle and the outer oval existed before 
the smaller stones of the inner circle and oval, which were added at a later 

eriod. Others would have that the smaller stones were erected first, per- 
ps many centuries before the others. For himself, he did not agree with 
either of these theories ; and that the whole work was contemporaneous, 
was, he believed, proved by the chippings of the various kinds of stone being 
found mixed together at the bases of the stones, and in some also of the 
adjacent barrows. There were also various opinions as to the time of the 
erection of this monument. Some say that it was erected in the fifth cen- 
tury by Aurelius Ambrosius ; while others carry its date back to before the 
flood. This was the opinion of the conservator of Stonehenge, Mr. Browne, 
who, he regretted, was not present that day. Mr. Browne’s father and 
Mr. Browne himself were both of opinion that Stonehenge was an antedilu- 
vian work,—an opinion almost too absurd to notice. He might, however, 
mention that the plans in Mr. Browne’s little book were very correct and 
useful, For himself, he agreed with Dr. Guest, that Stonehenge was pro- 
bably erected about one hundred years before Christ. He (Dr. Thurnam) 
considered that the fact of syenite or greenstone being employed in the 
inner obeliscal stones, shewed the existence of friendly relations between the 
Belge and the powerful tribe of the Damnonii, if these stones were brought 
from Devon or Cornwall; with the Ordovices, if brought from North Wales, 
Of the precise epoch of the Belgic invasion we are ignorant, but it was pro- 
bably not earlier than two hundred years before Christ; and the date of 
Stonehenge might therefore be placed at about one hundred years before 
our w#ra,—the epoch of Divitiacus, who reigned both in Gaul and Britain.” 
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Rebielos, 


SrrRiGuLEnsIA, ETC. By G. Onmerop, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Tuts valuable volume, printed for private distribution only, has been 
kindly presented to us by its learned author; and we gladly call the 
attention of members to it as another of those useful antiquarian 
works which have proceeded from the same indefatigable pen. It 
consists chiefly of reprints from the Arch@ologia and from the Arche- 
ological Journal, being memoirs on subjects connected with the anti- 
quities of Chepstow and its neighbourhood; including the Roman 
roads and other remains of that district, as well as various matters 
appertaining to the Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods. Many of 
these papers are well known to our members; but they will be glad 
to hear of their being all collected into one convenient volume, which, 
with us, they will probably regret is not made accessible by sale to 
the antiquarian public generally. 

The volume is illustrated with maps, and views of Roman remains 
of various kinds; and in its present form constitutes an interesting 
addition to the archeology of the border country. Chepstow is so 
remarkable a spot, from the occurrence of important remains in its 
neighbourhood, the Roman roads and towns, Offa’s dyke, Norman 
castles, etc., that the value of such a book will be at once duly under- 
stood. 

One of the reprints which has most interested us, is that which 
refers to ‘The British Passage of the Severn Estuary,” from the 
Archeologia, vol. xxix ; and we quote from it as follows : 


“The Roman Trajectus here mentioned is (in its general sense) the pre- 
cursor of the disputed Roman passage into Britannia Secunda, which has 
been referred by very numerous distinguished antiquaries to almost as many 
different places on the Severn, of which the passage now discussed is nearly 
the centre. Many of these opinions deserve the highest respect; but others 
have been formed without local knowledge of the channel or currents of the 
Severn, or of that marshy district which extends in a southerly direction 
from the left bank of the river (near Oldbury) towards the mouth of the 
Avon, between the Port Hills and Pilning-street on the south-east, and 
Aust on the north-west, leaving “ Ingst” (insular both in name and appear- 
ance) in the centre of these former marshes. Popular tradition considers 
this vale to have been once covered with the waters of the estuary. 

“Tn endeavouring, however, to connect the British road from Cirencester 
with that acknowledged portion of the Julian Way which lies on the western 
side of the Wye, this question is only so far touched as to suggest that 
wheresoever the later Roman passage might be ultimately fixed, the prudence 
of that people would probably follow the established. British line, in the 
first instance at least, in crossing so dangerous an estuary. 

“With respect to Gale’s opinion as to the Ryknield-street descending to 
a ferry at Oldbury, that street—the communication between the north 
and St. David’s—is now generally supposed to have turned to the west at 
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or near Gloucester; receiving in its further course, nevertheless, a line 
branching from the Ickenield-street (or British road from Yarmouth to 
Cornwall) such subsidiary line of the last mentioned road passing through 
Cirencester, and thence over the Severn, to communication with the admitted 
Via Julia at Caerwent. 

“ Lysons traces this last named branch of the Ickenield-street westwards, 
by Cirencester as far as Kingscote, and continues it conjecturally to Aust, 
but only conjecturally, and gives to it the name of that greater street from 
which it branches. 

“ Coxe (who agrees with his friends Leman and Sir R. C. Hoare in calling 
this line the Akeman-street) traces it in Gloucestershire, on the authority 
of Leman, to the great tumulus at Symond’s Hall between Kingscote and 
Oldbury, leaving its further progress uncertain, as to tending towards Old- 
bury or towards Aust; but in his map (directed by Leman) he brings it 
pe caer across the Severn from the ncrth of Oldbury, then through 
Sedbury in Tidenham, thence across the Wye to Chepstow parish, and thence 
onwards to Caerwent. 

“The following personal observations are in support of the portion of this 
line lying between Oldbury and Caerwent, delineated in the accompanying 
map. 

@ About two miles north of Oldbury, at Shepardine, is a ‘ pill,’ or mouth 
of a brook, with a landing-place, where there is a gravel bank, which is rare 
in this part of the Severn. From this the market people pass weekly to 
the upper or lower piil (in Tidenham) severally situated above and below 
the Sedbury Cliffs, where there are also gravel banks, and proceed by land 
to Chepstow Bridge. This passage from Oldbury takes the line of the 
principal channel slantways, and either pill is used as wind and tide render 
convenient. Seyer, in his Memoirs of Bristol, notices this Passage, which 
he considers to be ‘of the remotest antiquity’; but being in pursuit of 
Roman communications, overlooks its connexion with British roads. 

“From the lower or southern landing-place, immediately at the southern 
end of the Sedbury Cliffs, crowned, as hereafter mentioned, with what is con- 
sidered to be the termination of Offa’s Dyke, a line of ancient disused road 
runs from river to river, parallel with this dyke, and on the southern side of 
it. It is traceable, first, to Buttington Hill, where it crosses the turnpike 
road: it proceeds thence down a lane very deep and narrow (and before 
some late alterations, very much deeper), on the south side of ‘the Nether« 
way Field,’ to the former site of Sedbury Cross, where the road from the 
higher pill or landing-place formerly joined it. It is here remembered to 
have crossed the present pool at Pensylvania Farm; and it is still clearly 
traceable, by the side of the dyke, to a considerable pill on the Wye, at 
Tiler’s Marsh, protected by a large mount hereafter mentioned. 

“From this pill a boat would easily cross the current of the Wye slant- 
ways, to either extremity of the limestone cliffs at Hardwick, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, but situated about a quarter of a mile lower down; on 
which cliffs the camp before mentioned, now called the Bulwarks, is situ- 
ated. There is a very steep approach to it by the fosse, and a much easier 
one by the more distant slope of Warrenslade. On the top of this slope or 
“glade,” the decided gravel bank of an ancient road commences, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the soil adjacent, leading past the principal entrance of 
the camp, and then turning off towards Venta Silurum, or Caerwent; after 
which place the lines of the Akeman-street and the Via Julia of Richard of 
Cirencester are unanimously admitted to coincide. 

“From the higher or northern landing-place on the Severn, another 
ancient way leads by the site of Anwards or Anwells, and turning south- 
wards near Sedbury village, follows what was fo:merly a deep hollow way, 

Q22 
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through Hayringbridge, to a communication with the lower line at Pensil- 
vania, as before mentioned, and occurs in deeds of 1499 as the common way, 
‘a Cruce de Sedburye versus Anwelles.’ I consider it to have been of 
much higher antiquity, and to have thrown off a branch communicating 
with the vicinal road from Gloucester and Lidney to Caerwent, which passes 
Tutshill at about half a mile’s distance from this apparently subsidiary line 
of the Akeman-street, nearly coextensive with the present communication. 

“ Of this vicinal road at Tutshill, which is traceable in many places by 
the side of the present turnpike road from Gloucester to Chepstow, it remains 
to add, that at Tutshill it visibly diverges from the turnpike road, in a 
westerly direction, towards the Wye, shewing its line through the turf of 
the fields, and occurring as a rude pavement in sinking foundations, There 
is a tradition of a bridge over the Wye having existed in early periods at a 
point below Tutshill (nearly opposite Piercefield Alcove); and parallel lines 
of black remains of stakes are clearly to be seen at low tides crossing the 
bed of the river, and also a ruined pier, possibly part of this traditional 
bridge, or of some later one. From the Monmouthshire side of these stakes 
a line of road may be traced ascending the Piercefield cliffs, and visible 
through the brushwood at a considerable distance. Its further progress is 
in the suburbs of Chepstow; but its direction is to the west of that town, 
near the site of St. Kingsmark’s Priory, from which it probably turned to 
the left, and joined the former road, or Akeman-street, in its progress 
towards Caerwent, as noticed at greater length in the subsequent account 
of the communications with ‘Venta Silurum.’ 

“The preceding remarks, founded on personal observation, so far illus- 
trate and confirm the opinion of Gale as to an early British passage from 
Oldbury to the right bank of the Severn; and they not only prove its prac- 
ticability, but its desirableness, as shewn by the constant although irregular 
use of such passage by the peasantry of the district, even at the present 
day, between the opposite banks of the estuary.” 


From the memoir, No. XI, ‘On the Marchership of Strigul,” etc., 
we give the subjoined extract. After describing the two portions of 
the marchership, that on the right bank of the Wye, and that on the 
left, Dr. Ormerod observes of the whole : 


“Tts outlying military defence towards Wales, on the right bank of the 
Wye, was formed by the castles of the adjacent marcherships of Caldecote, 
Newport, Usk, and Monmouth. Within this fence, and within the bound- 
aries of Strigul, were the religious houses of Chepstow, Tintern, and St. 
Kingsmark, and the episcopal palace of Matherne. The note below will 
supply the names of the castellets of the military tenants of the marcher- 
ships, all more or less defensible.1_ On the Gloucestershire side of the Wye 
the case was very different. The ‘Liberty’ was protected by the royal 





1 “These fortalices of the knights of Strigul, which formed part of the 
defence of the Norman marchership, were, Pencorp, Penuow or St. Maur 
(the cradle of the Seymours), Lanvarr, DinHam, CrIKKE, MATHERNE 
(afterwards Moyn’s Court), and Hoperon, now Irroy,—all of which rose 
on lands held by military service before the close of the twelfth century, 
though successive devastations have left little that is Norman visible in 
their existing remains. 

“ At Morn’s Court (so called from the marriage of Thomas de Moigne 
with the relict of its feudal lord, the Baron Thomas de Knovill, recorded in 
Ing. p. m., 36 Edw. III, and not from monastic connexion, as Coxe sup- 
posed), the military works are conspicuous behind the mansion (see Ordnance 
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castle of St. Briavels, situated on the Wye, a few miles to the north of it, 
In somewhat earlier days the castle of the Counts of Eu, at Newnham, had 
protected the passage of the Severn; but nothing savoured of war, or fear 
of Cambrian irruption, to the south of these fortresses, between the two 
estuaries. In Tidenham, the Lord Marcher had his Cuasz on the hill, and 
his preserve, noticed in charters, at Park Wood on the edge of Sedbury. 
Further to the northward, within Tidenham and Wollaston, the abbot of 
Tintern had his granges of Mopzseatz, HauisHaLL, WouLastTon, and 
ALVERDESTON,—edifices which are now reduced to mere farmhouses, but, 
as far as can be judged by the remains of the extended moat at Plusterwine 
(formerly Alverdeston) and of the monastic chapel at Wollaston Grange, 
were once equal to considerable mansions, The last named edifice still 
exhibits its lancet-windows, one of which in the eastern front has mouldings 
approaching the flamboyant style. The Norman convent of De Lyra had 
so a cell, or dependent monastic foundation, at Tidenham,” 


NORRIS’S CORNISH DRAMA. 


WE now come to the third and last of the ancient Cornish Dramas 
so ably edited by Mr. Norris, —TZhe Resurrection. It is shorter than 
the two preceding ones, extending to only 2,646 lines; but it is not 
inferior to either of them in antiquarian interest. More legendary 
matter, it is true, is interwoven with the historic thread of the drama; 
but this an antiquary will not regret. Greater light is thereby thrown 
on the local and social history of the times, when the drama consti- 
tuted a popular and pleasing representation. ; 

As in the case of the two other dramas, we single out, not the most 
poetic, but rather the most curious and the most anomalous passages. 
Readers who wish to form a good idea of the merits of the whole of 
this sacred poem should buy Mr. Norris’s volumes, read them, and 
select for themselves; our duty is rather to lay the irregularities of 
the compositions before the notice of the Association. 

The Resurrection properly extends only to v. 1586; from thence the 
drama is called Zhe Death of Pilate; and it is in this portion that the 
legendary matter chiefly occurs. Zhe Deuth of Pilate ends at v. 2360. 
Then The Ascension begins, and so continues to the end of the drama. 





Map), on a tongue of land, strengthened by the marshes of the Murig, 
which separate it from St. Pierre. 

“This venerable mansion of St. PrnrRe is surrounded by extensive acqui- 
sitions of its ancient owners, but belongs to a class of mansions distinct 
from that of the fortalices above mentioned. On the attainder of Sir John 
Mynstreworth of Mynstreworth (an owner unknown to Coxe and to the 
controversialists on the subject of the sepulchral memorials of the St. 
Pierres here), an inquisition then taken describes it as being, in 47 Edw. ILI, 
@ messuage with two carucates. At all events, as a detached out-lier of 
Caerleon marchership, it could not have been a military outpost of Strigul, 
the dependencies of which still encircle but do not include it. 

“The Tower of Troaay in Wentwood (which Camden has confounded 
with Strigul itself) is also omitted in the list above, as being of later date. 
This has been ascertained from the Inq. after the death of Earl Roger Bigod, 
35 Edw. I, which describes it as ‘ Turris apud Torrogy de novo constitutus.’” 
(See p. 71.) 
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At the opening page we find, ‘ Hic incipit ordinale de resurrexione 
Domini nostri JHESU CHRISTI,” —and Pilate begins by addressing 


his councillors thus : 
Piuatvus. 


wn a ete 

yn beth a ven gorrys 

gans ioseph ha tus erel 

y leuerys ef yn weth 

datherghy an tressa deth 
y wre pur wyr hep fyllel 


mar tufe ha datherghy 

‘nur a tus [al wra oryay 
ynno y vos dev a ne’ 

dyswrys a vyth ol iudy 

ha kellys an lagha ny 
dre reson sur me a’n pref 


—_ Gr'ame ws 
pyt an cusyl we . 
when dra-ma hep lettye 
gyllys of yn pryderow 
mur yv ow fyenasow 

yn certan war ow ene 


15 


PiLatE. 


Jesus, who was buried, 
And put into a tomb of stone, 
By Joseph and other persons, 
He said likewise, 
Rise on the third day, 
He would, very truly, without fail. 


If he comes and rises, 
Many people will believe 
Tn hin, to be the God of heaven ; 
Undone will be all Judea, 
And our law lost, 
By reason sure I will prove it. 


Counsellor, tell me 
What is the best advice 
For this thing, without delay ? 
Lost 1 am in thoughts, 
Great are my anxieties 
Certainly, on my soul. 


A councillor in reply recommends that Joseph of Arimatheea and 


Nicodemus should both be put into — 
the jailor certifying that they are sa 


to him: 
Pinatus. 


rak the vos geyler mar len 

me a ¥e thy’so lemyn 
fekenel ol yn tyen 

carvenow inwet merthyn 


This is done; and, on 


fe under nine keys, Pilate says 


PILATE. 


Because, jailor, thou art so trusty, 
I give thee now 

Fekenel, all entirely ; 
Carvenow, also Merthyn. 


** Which the jailor acknowledges thus: 


CAROERATOR, 


grant merci syr iustis 
vynytha syngys of thy’s 


95 


JAILOR. 


Gramercy, sir magistrate, 95 
Ever bound I am to thee. 


The dramatist introduces Christ at the gates of Hell, and uses partly 


the words of a well known psalm ; 


Spreitus CHrist1, 


why pryncys a’n dewolow 
scon egereugh an porthow 


py mar ny wreugh y fyth guow 


x. certan kyns tremene 
an porthow hep dyweth 
a vyth ygerys yn weth 
sur may thello aberueth 

an myghtern a lowene 


LuciFER. 
ny dal thy’s scornye gyne 


pyv myghtern a lowene 
a thesempys thy’m lauar 


SPIRITUs. 


arluth cref ha galosek 
hag yn bateyl barthesek 


100 


Spirit oF Curist. 


Ye princes of the devils, 
Immediately open the gates ; 
If = do not, there shall be woes, 
ertainly, before passing. 

For the gates, without delay, 
Shall be opened also, 
Surely that may enter in 

The King of joy. 


LucIFER. 


It behoves thee not to strive with me; 
Who is the King of joy ? {105 
Tell me immediately. 


Spirit. 


The Lord, strong and powerful, 
And in battle valiant ; 
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rak henna ygor hep mar 110 For this open without delay, 110 
why pryncis Ye princes! 


The gates of Hell are broken, and the Saviour rescues Adam, Eve, 
and the souls of ‘(as many as have done the will of my Father,”— 
“kemmys re wruk both ow thas,”’—leading them forth triumphantly to 
Paradise, and delivering them into the charge of the archangel 
Michael. Here Adam meets Enoch and Elias, and a long dialogue 
ensues. The angels are then seen going down to the prison of Joseph 
and Nicodemus, and delivering them; immediately after which the 
soldiers come to Pilate, and advise that a guard be set over the tomb 
of the Saviour. Pilate assents, and says : 


Pinatus, Pmate. 


eyteugh ol er All take care on your faith, 

am as the bo poh deyth Since he oasted at the end of three days 
® y taserghy the — 875 He would rise again to life ; 375 

gobar da why agas b A good reward shall be to you, 

gon dansotha ha c hey h The plain of Dansotha and Barrow Heath; 
mar scap ytheugh the’n mermans If he escape, you go to death. 


In which quotation the words ‘“‘cruk heyth’’ will doubtless not escape 
the notice of members, as introducing the South Welsh word for 
“barrow” or “tumulus”; viz., “crug” or “‘cruk,” almost in compo- 
sition with heyth, a word entirely of Saxon origin. 

Christ rises, appears to the Virgin Mary, and says: 


Tuc. JESUS. 


o salve sancta parens 455 O hail, holy parent, 
the _ yv ioy ow colon Thou who art the j joy of my heart, 
ha’m melder kepar ha kens And my sweetness as formerly, 
dre pur natur ha reson Through pure nature and reason ; 
pan wreth hepcor an bevnens When thou shalt put away life, 
hep guthyl na moy cheyson 460 Without suffering any more trouble,460 
a hugh an eleth ha’n sens Over the angels and the saints, 
ty a thue the nef thu’m tron Thou shalt comete heaven to my throne. 
The fourth line of this is worthy of critical attention, for its peculiar 
phraseology may throw light on the date of the composition of this 
drama. We now have the soldiers incurring the wrath of Pilate, and 
only exculpating themselves by challenging him to produce Joseph 
and Nicodemus; which as he cannot do, he is led to acknowledge 
the occurrence of a manifest miracle. The interview between the 
Saviour and Mary Magdalen next occurs; then the incredulity of 
Thomas, wrought up into a long colloquy and dispute between him 
and the other apostles; then the journey to Emmaus; and the con- 
vincing of the doubting apostle; with which the Resurrezio is brought 
to a close, forming a kind of “ first act.” 
Tiberius Cesar is now introduced on the stage, and prologizes The 
Death of Pilate thus : 


TyBERIUS CESAR. TrBpERius Czsar. 


hep par of dres tus a’n bys I am without equal, above the people of 
sav bones mur ow thrystynys But great is my sadness, [the world; 
ow bones Cog I being sick. 
pyth yv oP the bos gurys 1590 Whatis Sect to be done? 1590 
mar ny wr If I cannot be cured 
ny won pyth I know not what I shall do. 
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A councillor recommends the Emperor to send to Pilate for Christ, 
king of the Jews, “Cryst myghtern a’n yethewon.” A messenger 
reaches Pilate, and soon after encounters St. Veronica, who returns 
with him to the Emperor; cures the latter by exhibiting the handker- 
chief with the sacred visage upon it; and persuades him to order 
Pilate for execution because of the death of Christ. Executioners, 
sent to apprehend him, cannot do so as long as he wears about his 
person the linen cloth that covered the loins of the Saviour when 
crucified, though one of the men says: 


IVs Tortor. FourtH EX£cvurIONER. 


me a grys a lauassen 1835 =I think we might venture 
scon ed ow brevth y’n latthen At Tage on m snlement, to kill him: 
y my For, 
me a leuer theugh an cas I will Ac feed you he case ; 3 
an corf hepar renothas The incomparable body, by the Father, 
ef re thuswruk 1840 He has destroyed. 1840 


Pilate is ultimately induced to appear before Tiberius. St. Veronica 
informs the latter of the charmed cloth worn by the former; and the 
Emperor at length wheedles him into a surrender of it to himself. 
The executioners then seize him, and Pilate stabs himself. The 
legend of Pilate’s body not remaining in the ground when buried 
follows ; and that of all the people dying who pass over the Tiber, 
into which it is afterwards thrown in an iron box; as well as that of 
its being hooked up again, taken out to sea, and then finally got 
possession of by the devils, who pull it down to Hell with this chorus: 


SaTHANAS, SATAN. 


ha ty corf bras mylyges And thou, great cursed body. 
the yfarn gans the enef To Hell with thy a ' 


gynen y fythyth tynnes By us shall be dragge 
the cane a vyth goef Thy song shall be, “ Soi is me!” 2350 


BsLSEBUK. BEELZEBUB, 


~—_ pep ol settyes dorn > every one put his hand 
eth schath-ma th’y tenne To drag him in this same boat. 
na ty tulfryk pen pusorn And thou, Tulfric, the end of a song 
dalleth thy’nny ny cane Begin to sing to us. 


TULFRYK. TULFRIC. 


ye re gymmy tol ow guen 2355 I wag my tail at ye, 
rak yn mes yma y pen For its end is out 
sur pur hyr aves thu’m tyn Very long surely — me, 
belsebuk ha sattanas _—- and Satan 
kenough why faborden bras —- - eat bas 
ha me a can trebyl fyn 2360 sing a ie treble. 2360 


We now come to Zhe Ascension. The Saviour addresses the 
apostles. Christ says: 
Tue. JESUS. 


thomas ty a the cynda Thomas, thou shalt go to India, 
hag ena pregoth a wra And there shalt preach 
yn ow hanow In my name, 
ha gura thy’s moy seruygy 2460 And make for me more ‘servants 5 ; 2460 
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yn wlas-na ow len grysy 
tus yv tanow 


hag yn weth why dew ha dew 
a pregoth yn aweyl grew 
yn ol an beys 
pyv ‘h a len grysso 
yn weth bysythyys a vo 
a vyth sylwys 


ha nep na vynno crygy 
ny yl a’m seruysy 

yn certan awos an beys 
me a leuer theugh an guyr 
ma ny wrefa ow desyr 


y fyth dampnys the peynys 


2465 


2470 


In that country my true believers 
Are few persons. 


And also you, two and two, 
Go far away preachi 

In all the world. 
Whosoever faithfully believes, 
And is diligent also, 

Shall be saved. 


And those who will not believe 
Cannot be my servants, 
Certainly, for the world. 
I tell you the truth : 
Who does not my desire 
Shall be condemned to pains. 


Shortly after Christ ascends to Heaven, the angels singing on His 
approach an adaptation of one of the psalms; and at last, according 
to the ‘‘stage directions,” the Gloria in Excelsis. The drama ends 
rather oddly; for the Emperor Tiberius is brought on to epilogize, and 


his majesty dismisses the audience in the following manner : 


IMPERATOR. 


a tus vas why re welas 
a thasserghyens cryst del fue 
porthow yfarn a torras 
yn mes adam hag eue 
kemmys a wruk both a’n tas 
y's gorras the lowene 
the vap den y tysquethas 
pur wyr mur a kerenge 


hag yn ban the nef the’n ioy 

ihesu a wruk yskynne 2640 
worth an iaul ha’y company 

rak a’s guytho yn pup le 
ha’y vennath theugh pup huny 


2685 


EMPEROR. 


O good people, you have seen 
he Resurrection of Christ as it was. 

The gates of Hell he broke; 

Out Adam and Eve, 
As many as wrought the will of the Father 

He placed them in bliss : [2635 
To the sons of men he shewed, 

Very truly, much love; 


And up to heaven to bliss 
Jesus made them ascend, 2640 
From the devil and his company, 
That he might keep them in every place; 
And his blessing on you every one. 


lemmyn ens pup war tu tre 
now menstrels pybygh bysy 
may hyllyn mos the thonssye 


Now let all go to the side of home. 
Now, minstrels, pipe diligently, 2645 
That we may go to dance. 


2645 


While the more select of the dramatis persone groupe themselves, in 
a circle, thus :—Celum, Milites, Nichodemus, Joseph, Imperator, Pilatus, 
Infernum, Toriores. 





ANNALES CAMBRIA, 


Tuts is the second of the Welsh Chronicles, a complete edition of 
which has been lately put forth by authority of the Master of the Rolls. 
As was the case with the Brut y Tywysogion, all that part of it which 
extends down to the year 1066 was printed in the Monumenta Histo- 
rica Britannica, under the superintendence of the late Henry Petrie, 
Esq., and T. Duffus Hardy, Esq., aided by the late Aneurin Owen, 
who may be considered to have been virtually the editor of the Welsh 
portion, We have now the whole of the Annales printed, coming 
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down to the year 1288; and, as with the Brut, so now the new editor 
is the Rev. John Williams, M.A. 

A good account of the MSS., and of the Annales themselves, will 
be found printed in the introduction to the Monumenta ; so much so, 
indeed, that little more could be left to a new editor than to republish 
the essence of those introductory remarks, and to add to them any 
fresh information of his own. Accordingly we find a brief note at the 
end of the new preface, in which the editor acknowledges his obliga- 
tions, and states that he has largely availed himself of the prefatory 
remarks in the Monumenta. We could have wished, indeed, that the 
introductory matter of that great book had been reprinted in this new 
edition; we should then have had it in the original author’s own 
words, while the new editor might easily have appended the slight 
amount of new matter which he has been able to introduce. Indeed, 
with the exception of a disquisition as to who was the compiler of the 
Annales,—Blegewryd, Archdeacon of Llandaff, or Geraint Varddglas, 
in illustration of which the editor quotes no better authority than that 
of the Iolo MSS.,—we do not see that anything is gained by the new 
preface. To give an idea of the extent to which the latter is based 
on the former, the old preface, we shall print extracts in parallel 
passages : 


ANNALES CAMBRIA. 


“A. is a manuscript in the Harleian 
Collection, No. 3859, on vellum, in octavo, 
of the latter part of the tenth or begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, inserted 
without title or introduction in the body 
of ® manuscript of Nennius.” (Pref., 
p-x 


Mon. Hist. 


*§ 259. A.—Manuscript in the Har- 
leian Collection, No. 8859, in parchment, 
in octavo, in triple columns, of the latter 
part of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh century, inserted without title 
or introduction in the body of a manu- 
script of Nennius, already described at 


p. 68.” (Pref., p. 92.) 


But something of this kind had been said before by Aneurin Owen in 
his preface to the Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, p. iv: 


“There is in the Harleian Collection of the British Museum a manuscript 
marked 3859, which has every appearance of having been written in Dimetia 
during the sway of Owain, son of Howel dda ; or a transcript of one of that 
date. It contains, among other matter, a chronicle of events from A.D. 444 
to A.D, 954, where the register terminates. This series is followed by the 
pedigree of Owain, traced through his father Howel, and his mother Elen. 
As the latter entries appear to have been coeval with the events, and the 
ae ys afford a curious instance of the manner in which the descents of 

oth Saxon and Welsh princes in early ages were deduced, it may not be 
considered irrelevant to here supply extracts from them.” 


Aneurin Owen then prints, in a note, the pedigree alluded to; and 
so does the new editor of the Annales. But, as he did not find this 
pedigree in the Monumenta Historica, it would have been more satis- 
factory had he mentioned that it had already appeared in the volume 
of the Welsh laws: 


Ann. CAMB. Mon. Hist. 


“Whoever the compiler was, he ap- 
pears to have availed himself, in the pro- 


“The earlier portion appears to have 
been taken from an Irish chronicle, which 
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was also used by Tigernach and by the 
compilers of the Annals of Ulster, with 
which it occasionally agrees till near the 
end of the fifth century.” (Pref., pp.92-3.) 

After an awkward typographical error, and a wrong reference in 
p. xvi, “veéert libri veterum nostrorum”; “Nennius, Hist. Brit., § 17,” 
which ought to have appeared in the ‘‘Corrigenda’”; and a curious 
citing of ‘Brut y Tywysogion penes Myvyrian Archeology, vol. ii, 
p. 482,” the editor explains the mode of registering events adopted 
by the compiler of the Annales, and then quotes some authorities in 
these words: ‘Independent authorities do exist, such as Gildas, 
Nennius, Bede, The Genealogies of the Saints, The Triads, and the 
works of the bards.” 

It had been much better had he abstained from forcing Venerable 
Bede into company of such doubtful character both as to authenticity 
and chronology; especially since he appeals, in a note, to no greater 
an authority than Sharon Turner in support of the genuineness of the 
poems ascribed to Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Merddin,— 
not aware, probably, of the light thrown upon matters of this kind by 
critics since the time of that amiable but feeble author. The ideas, 
indeed, in this part of the new preface are not very clearly expressed ; 
and it is not easy to understand what is meant, when, after saying 
that there is reason for supposing this Chronicle to have been origi- 
nally written in Welsh, the editor observes, ‘‘ we would feign detect 
traces of a misapprehension of the meaning of certain Welsh words 
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secution of his task, of an Irish chronicle, 
which was also used by Tigernach and by 
the compiler of the Annals of Ulster.” 
(Pref., p. xv.) 


on the part of the translator,”—a passage, in its present form, wholly 


inexplicable. To proceed with extracts : 


ANN. CAMB. 


“The chronology of this document is 
designated by the repetition of the word 
‘annus’ for each successive year, whether 
blank or otherwise, whilst every tenth 
year is marked x, xx, &.” (Pref., p. 
xxiv.) 

“From a comparison of dates assigned 
to many of the events noticed in it by 
other writers, it would appear that the 
era on which its chronology rests would 
concur with the year 444 of the Incarna- 
tion, though there is no reason given for 


this particular date. 


“The chronicle that comes next under 
our notice is ‘Annales ab orbe condito 
adusque A.D. 1286,’ marked B. in the pre- 
sent edition. This is a manuscript in 
folio, written“in triple columns, in a hand 
of the close of the thirteenth century, 
without title or introduction, on certain 
fly-leaves prefixed to an abridged copy of 
Domesday Book in the Public Record 
Office, in the custody of the Master of 
the Rolls, formerly in charge of the King’s 
Remembrancer in the Court of the Ex. 

hequer.” (Pref., pp. xxiv-xxv.) 


Mon. Hist. 


“The chronology is designated by the 
repetition of the word ‘annus’ for each 
successive year, whether blank or other- 
wise, and every tenth year is marked x, 
xx, etc.” (Pref., p. 93.) 


“From a comparison of the dates as- 
signed by Tigernach and other ancient 
writers,to many of the events here noticed, 
it may be conjectured that the era on 
which its chronology rests would concur 
= - a “ of the oe ne 

ough no probable reason can igned 
for this particular period ain oe 
selected for its commencement. 

*§ 261. B.—‘‘‘ Annales ab orbe con- 
dito ue A.D. 1286.’ Manuscript, in 
folio, written in triple columns, in a hand 
of the close of the thirteenth century, 
without title or introduction, on certain 
fly-leaves prefixed to an abri copy of 
Domesday Book in the Public Record 
Office, in the custody of the Master of the 
Rolls, formerly in charge of the King’s 
Remembrancer in the Court of Exche- 
quer.” (Ib.) 
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‘The basis of this chronicle, down to 
the empire of Leo I, a.p. 457, is derived 
from the thirty-ninth chapter of the fifth 
book of Isidore’s ‘ Origines,’—apparently 
through the medium of Bede’s shorter 
chronicle ; with some insertions relating 
to general ecclesiastical history from ano- 
ther source, and with the further addi- 
tion of a few brief notices taken from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British History.” 
(Pref., p. xxv.) 


“From a.D. 457 it agrees nearly with 
_— A. until that copy ends.” 


* From the evident partiality displayed 
by the writers for the Cambrian interest, 
there can be little doubt that they were 
Welshmen, probably ecclesiastics, inmates 
of some of the religious houses that had 
sprung up in different parts of the country, 
and more especially of Strata Florida.’ 
(Pref., p. xxvi.) 


The third manuscript is distinguished 
in the present volume by the letter C. 
This is ‘Annales ab orbe condito adusque 
A.D. 1288,’ two years later than manu- 
script B. It is m the Cottonian Collec- 
tion, Domitian A. 1, in small octavo, writ- 
ten in a hand of the end of the thirteenth 
century,—probably in the very year which 
terminates the copy. 

“ Of this decal, the portion extend- 
ing from the creation to the empire of 
Heraclius, a.D. 614-40, consists, like the 
early ow of manuscript B., of extracts 
from Isidore’s ‘Origines,’— ig as 
through the medium of Bede. Indeed, 
the writer, in the following entry, ex- 

ressly assigns the compilation to the 
han priest, A.D. 735: ‘ Beda presbyter 
moritur, qui hune librum cronicum annu- 
atim composuit.’ It contains also a few 
brief extracts from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and likewise a portion of the notices con- 
tained in manuscript A. during the same 


riod. 
Pee The citation from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth here, as in the case of the corre- 
sponding portion of manuscript B., for- 
bids us to assign an earlier date to the 
composition than the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

From the empire of Heraclius for- 
ward, it agrees nearly with er 
A. till that copy ceases, and generally 
with manuscript B. to the year 1203; 
from which circumstance it is evident 
that the compiler or compilers of that por- 
tion had access to the two other copies 
and made use of them in preparing his or 
their own chronicle. 
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Mon. Hist. 


The basis of the chronicle, down to 
the empire of Leo I, a.D. 457, is derived 
from the thirty-ninth chapter of the fifth 
book of Isidore’s ‘ Origines,’—apparently 
through the medium of Bede’s shorter 
chronicle ; with some insertions relating 
to general ecclesiastical history from ano- 
ther source, and with the further addi- 
tion of a few brief notices taken from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British History.” 
(Pref., p. 93.) 


“Frem that period it agrees nearly 
with manuscript A. until that copy ends.” 


(Ib.) 


It is apparently the work of one or 
more Welshmen, and has frequent notices 
relating to the monastery of Strata Flo- 
rida, where the latter part was probably 
composed.” (Ib.) 


**§ 262. C.—‘ Annales ab orbe condito 
adusque an. 1286.’ Manuscript in the 
Cottonian Collection, Domitian A. 1, in 
small 8vo, of the end of the thirteenth 
century. Of this chronicle, the portion 
extending from the creation to the empire 
of Heraclius, a.D. 614-40, consists, like 
the early part of manuscript B., of ex- 
tracts from Isidore’s ‘ Origines,’—appa- 
rently through the medium of Beda; of 
a few brief extracts from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth; and also of a portion of the 
notices contained in manuscript A. dur- 
ing the same period. Thenceforward it 
agrees nearly with manuscript A. till that 
copy ceases, and generally with manu- 
script B. to the year 1203; afterwards it 
is wholly different, and has fewer and 
briefer notices of Wales, and these have 
mostly an air of partiality towards the 
English. Its chronology, like that of 
manuscript B., is founded, first, on the 
length of reign of the several emperors, 
and afterwards on the repetition of the 
word ‘annus.’ The former portion, from 
causes similar to those already described 
with respect to manuscript B., is utterly 
false; the latter portion, down to the 
year 1135, is subject to the same kind of 
errros as that manuscript. But after 
that date the ‘annus’ is more carefully 
noted ; and, so far as the means of veri- 
fying the chronology occur during the 
remainder of the work, it is generall: 
right. The years 1286 and 1288, whic 
are in a later hand, have the date of the 
Incarnation prefixed. From about the 
year 1016 to the year 1200, this manu- 
script has some leaves of parchment in- 
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ANN. CAMB. 


* After the year 1203 it becomes wholly 
different from B., and fewer and 
briefer notices of Wales; whilst these 
have mostly an air of partiality towards 
the English. We conclude, therefore, that 
this portion, occupying eighty-five years, 
was the work of a distinct party evidently 
in the interest of the English king. 

“From about the year 1016 to the year 
1200, this manuscript has some leaves of 
parchment interposed, containing brief 
notices of English affairs. To the year 
1135 they are abridged from Florence of 
Worcester and his continuator; after- 
wards they are taken from another source, 
and have bowent mention of the bishops 
of Worcester. Each notice has a refer- 
ence to its intended place in the text; 
but these references are very faulty 
throughout as to time, and are wholly 
omitted in the present volume. 

* The chronology of manuscript C., like 
that of manuscript B., is founded, first, 
on the length of reign of the several 
emperors, and afterwards on the repeti- 
tion of the word ‘annus.’ The former 
portion, from causes similar to those 
already described relative to manuscript 
B., is utterly erroneous; the latter por- 
tion, down to A.D. 1135, is subject to the 
same kind of error as that manuscript. 
But after that date the ‘annus’ is more 
carefully noted; and, as far as can be 
—* the chronology is generally 
right. 

“As manuscript A. is evidently the 
most ancient, and therefore the most his- 
torically valuable of the three copies which 
we have thus considered, it has been 
adopted as the basis, as far as it goes, of 
the present edition, being collated with 
manuscripts B. and C. When manuscript 
A. ceases, manuscript B. has been used 
as the text, collated with manuscript C. 
Such additional matter as was afforded 
by collation, and would cohere with the 
text, has been inserted throughout in 
brackets, except that portion which in the 
copies B. and C. relates to events preced- 
ing the middle of the fifth century. This 
preliminary matter, inasmuch as it was 
prefixed at a much later period to the 
original form of the chronicle, as it stands 
in manuscript A., and is consequently 
worthless in a historical point of view, 
has been altogether omitted from the 
text, but is nevertheless inserted at the 
close of the preface. 

“The variations of the different copies 
are inserted at the foot of the page, and 
are referred to by a small numeral; and 
when more words than one are meant, a 
tick is used to indicate the termination of 
the passage in the text. 
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terposed containing some brief notices of 
English affairs. To the year 1135 they 
are abridged from Florence of Worcester 
and his Continuator ; afterwards they are 
taken from another source, and have fre- 
quent mention of the bishops of Wor- 
cester. Each notice has a reference to 
its intended place in the text; but these 
references are very faulty throughout as 
to time, and in the portion of the chro- 
nicle now given are wholly omitted. It 
may be added that extracts from this 
copy, which, under the year 735, is attri- 
buted to Beda, have been printed by H. 
Wharton in the ‘ Anglia Sacra.’ 


*§ 263.—From the foregoing states. 
ment it will readily appear that whatever 
relates to events preceding the middle of 
the fifth century, in the copies B. and C., 
has been prefixed at a later period to the 
original form of the chronicle as it stands 
in manuscript A.; and that, historically, 
such preliminary matter is worthless. 
That portion, therefore, has been omitted 
in this collection; and the chronicle is 
printed, even with its errors, from manu- 
script A., collated with manuscripts B. 
and C.; and, when manuscript A. ceases, 
from manuscript B. collated with manu- 
script C. to the year 1066; and such 
additional matter as was afforded by col- 
lation, and would cohere with the text, 
has been inserted throughout in brackets. 
So long as manuscript A. continues, a 
numeral has been supplied for each in- 
tervening ‘annus’; and in order to afford 
a real approximation to the common era, 
the date of 444 has been assumed as con- 
current with its first ‘annus,’ and the 
year of the Incarnation constantly affixed 
down to the year 954, which would then 
correspond with the year 510 of that 
manuscript. 
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‘So long as manuscript A. continues, 
a numeral has been supplied for each 
a ; i in order 

ve an approximation to the common 
era, the date 444, as already stated, has 
been assumed as concurrent with its first 
‘annus’; and the Christian year has been 
constantly affixed to each register of 
events down to 954, which would then 
correspond with the year 510 of that 
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§ 264.—With respect to the remainder 
of the period to the year 1066, the chro- 
en notation of the manuscripts B. 
and O., as has been already remarked, is 
so irregular and erroneous, that all at- 
tempts to reduce it to order have been 
unavailing ; and the only resource which 
remained was to afford such occasional 
approximations to the dates of certain 
events as were attainable from synchro- 
nisms discoverable in the Saxon Chro- 





manuscript. From that period forward, 
the chronology of the manuscripts B. and 
C. is so irregular and erroneous, that it 
has been found impossible to reduce it to 
order; wherefore the real dates have been 
sought for, as far as they were attainable, 
from other and more trustworthy autho- 
rities which notice the same events, such 
as the Saxon Chronicle and Florence of 
Worcester, until we come to 1097, when 
oe B. adopts the year of Christ, 
and is thus followed in the margin.” 
(Pref., pp. xxvii-xxix.) 


nicle, Florence of Worcester, and other 
authentic sources.” (Pref., pp. 93-4.) 


These extracts justify the opinion expressed above, that it would 
have been better to print the original preface verbatim, with the new 
superfluous matter condensed in a few notes, rather than to dislocate 
the first editor’s composition after this fashion, and then throw to the 


public his disyecta membra. 

We now come to the manner in which the text of the Annales is 
given to the world. All that portion of it, as we said above, which 
extends to the year 1066, was published in the Monumenta ; and the 
corresponding portion in this new edition is only a reprint of it. We 
observe, however, that several useful short notes which were put at 
the foot of each page by the former editor, are omitted by the present 
one; and it is a subject for regret. Probably it was found inconve- 
nient to continue them; and this is the main fault of both old and 
new editions,—the notes are not copious enough. There is super- 
abundant matter for annotation; and since it has scarcely been 
attempted up to this time, we hope that some future British historian 
and critic will undertake the task and complete it. Aneurin Owen 
left behind him a large body of materials for this purpose ; and, had 
he lived, we should very likely have found a good selection of notes 
added to each Chronicle. The text, therefore, of this new edition is 
correct down to the year 1066; but from that period to the end, in 
the year 1288, we meet with numerous errors, which convince us that 
the original MSS. have not been properly, if at all, collated. It is 
said that the new editor is not strong in paleeography ; and the con- 
dition of the text makes us suspect that he used transcripts,—not 
Aneurin Owen’s,—but others, into which errors had crept from the 
persons employed to transcribe not being themselves familiar with 
names of places and persons mentioned in this Chronicle ; as well as 
sometimes careless in decyphering the contractions with which the 
original MSS. abound. It is certain that the editor never himself 
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attempted to collate the original MSS. in the Record Office, and we 
suspect he never did so either with those in the British Museum. 
For instance, at p. 41, we find the word “‘ Pentocosten,” where rapid 
transcription has caused the insertion of o instead of e; and, unless the 
transcriber were versed in Greek, the error might have passed unno- 
ticed: but it ought to have been detected by the editor. At p. 31 
the word ‘“‘consules,” and at p. 41, “consulem,’’ are found. In the 
original MS. these were probably comites and comitem contracted, 
and read erroneously by the transcriber. At p. 43 we'find ‘“‘castellum 
Kermerd,” where the transcriber has omitted the insertion of the con- 
traction over the d; but the editor, had he collated the original MS., 
could have supplied the deficiency, and read Kermerdin. At p. 108 
we observe “‘munitiones apud Bangor et apud Rayrarvon.” The 
transcriber mistook the medieval K for R. But what excuse is this 
for the editor? And again, p. 109, ‘“‘Eadwardus rex Anglie trans- 
fretavit in Franciam et fuit nobilissime Parysius,’—a mistake of 
transcription for Parysiis. But the editor ought to have known the 
medieval appellation of the French capital. And so, on the same 
page, ‘“‘ Dynewr” for Dynevor, the mistake of an inexperienced tran- 
scriber wanting correction. One of the most curious errors, however, 
is the following, which has been pointed out to us by a learned friend. 
At p. 103 we read in the printed text: ‘(Comes Glovernize cum 
magno exercitu per cautelam intravit in civitatem Londoniz domino 
Oto legato existenti in turri Londonie, ubi tenuit comes Pasetra suum 
contra voluntatem regis,”—a passage which at one glance almost 
supplies its own correction. But on referring to the index we find 
the editor translating or abridging it in the following manner: ‘“ Pase- 
tra detains Otho, the Pope’s legate, in the Tower of London, against 
the King’s will’! The transcriber had written “‘pascha” not very 
legibly, and the editor was unable to detect the gibberish which his 
reading has made of it. Had he been able to collate the original 
MS., such a blunder could hardly have occurred. Again, at p. 108, 
“Villa Hauerfordia recuperavit libertates suas,” is rendered by the 
editor in his index as “ the village of Haverford,” etc. ! 

In p. 48 we read, “‘Ducti sunt monachi ordinis Cysterciencis, qui 
modo sunt apud Albam Candam in West Walliam,” etc. The editor 
ought at once to have seen that the transcriber had mistaken / for c; 
and that what is meant is the monastery of Alba Landa, or White- 
lands, in Carmarthenshire,—unless, indeed, as a venerable member of 
the Association once did, he might consider it the name of a lady! 
In p. 46 we have ‘“‘ Dynas Basic,” because the transcriber omitted 
the contraction over the last syllable of the second word; which, if 
the editor had supplied it from the original MS., we should have 
immediately recognized as Dinas Basing,—the castle near Basing- 
werk Abbey; the latter being probably so called from its being placed 
near Basing’s Werk, or work, or castle. In p. 99 we read, “‘ Idem vero 
dominus Edwardus rediit in Angliam, et invenit patrem suum in alba 
turre Londonie, timuerat enim sibi a xii paribus eguorum providentize 
commiserat regnum gubernandum,” etc. How could the editor pass 
the word eguorum without a note of correction? In p. 98 the tran- 
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scriber wrote, ‘‘ Resus Bethan,” because a medieval c may sometimes, 
by the inexperienced, be taken for a ¢, and the U fora B: accordingly, 
at p. 106, we find the transcriber putting it correctly as ‘‘Resi Vechan.” 
But the editor ought to have collated the MS. for so manifest an 
error; nor, indeed, should he have passed over the next words, ‘‘domi- 
nos Deyskennen,” for ‘‘ dominos de yskennen.” 

As in the case of the Brut y Tywysogion, the new editor appends to 
this volume what he calls a “‘Glossary.”” But we cannot compli- 
ment the Master of the Rolls on his expenditure of public money in 
printing it. It is full of the most commonplace words needing no 
explanation ; and barren of all satisfactory explanation in cases where 
words really require it. 

Thus: “Baro. A degree of nobility next to a viscount, but in 
point of antiquity the highest. 1 Bl. Com. 398.” Does the editor 
mean to quote Blackstone’s Commentaries here? Had he never con- 
sulted Ducange’s Glossarium for the meaning of this word ? 

“Papa, the pope. This term was anciently applied to some clergy- 
men in the Greek Church; but by usage it is particularly appropriated 
in the Latin Church to the Bishop of Rome, who formerly had great 
authority in these kingdoms. St. 25, Ed. 8. St.6. 4 Bl. Com. 104.” 
Is this all he has to say about it? 

We pick out the following at random: 

‘“Appatra. A society of religious persons having an abbot or 
abbess to preside over them: an abbey.” 

“‘Arx. <A tower, a castle.” 

“Capattus. A horse, a jade.” 

“Castrum. A fortress. A place fortified by walls; larger than 
a castellum, less than an oppidum.”’ . 

“Terra Sanota. The Holy Land”; etc., etc. 

Under the head Dies the Glossary contains a list of the days in the 
week,—Dies Jovis, etc.; and then of Saints,—Dies Sancti Nicholai, 
etc.; all with their common translations appended. And so, too, 
under the words festum and vigilia. The editor is even at the pains 
of inserting ‘‘Sonrpxs, a courser,” from the old Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum; **S1GILLUM, a seal,””—and so on. But is rubbish of this kind 
to be taken as constituting a glossary ? 

We cannot but be thankful to the Master of the Rolls for having 
given us the remainder of the text of the Annales, such as it is, though 
the original MSS. will evidently again require collation in order that 
this text may be corrected. At the same time it is impossible to avoid 
a feeling of regret when we find such an important book so strangely 
edited. 
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SWANSEA MEETING.—REPORT. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26rn. 


Soon after the time mentioned in the programme, Sir StEPHEN 
Guywng, Bart., in the absence of the outgoing President, moved that 
Mr. Husszy Vivian should assume the Presidential Chair. 
Mr. Vivian, in commencing his address, expressed his regret that 
Mr. Wynne, the late President, in consequence of a meeting of his 
constituents, which he was obliged to attend, was not able to take 
any share in the proceedings of the week. In welcoming the mem- 
bers on this occasion to Swansea, he claimed their indulgence, and 
of the meeting in general; for, although he took a most lively interest 
in the things of the past, yet his time and attention were principally 
directed to the present and the future, as regarded the great and im- 
portant interests represented in this active and industrial district. He 
should therefore, he was afraid, expose his ignorance if he attempted 
any learned disquisition of an archeological character, especially in 
the presence of so many gentlemen, who had devoted their time and 
attention to the various branches of that science. No one, however, 
could feel more deeply than himself the value and importance of the 
benefits which had been effected by such investigations. There was 
a natural desire planted in the human mind, which prompted it to 
inquire into the history and manners of prior races of mankind. From 
such a feeling, carried into practice through thé aid of archezology— 
using the term in its most general acceptation—we had been enabled 
to learn more or less of the manners, customs, arts, religious sys- 
tems of former ages to a remarkable and important extent. So, also, © 
by the kindred science of geology, which, like its sister archzology, 
had almost sprung into existence during the ‘present century, had’ 
men been enabled to read the history of natute at ‘periods far «more 
remote than any which could come under the scope of antiquarian 
research. In one most important respect, also;’there was a striking 
similarity between the two sciences; namely, the manner in which 
the discoveries of each so strongly confirmed the truths of revealed 
religion. For, what the geologist had done as regards the works of 
nature, the archeologist had effected as regards those of man, and 
had been enabled thus to illustrate and prove the truth. of what is 
read in sacred writ of the earliest history of the human race. Nine- 
veh, and other cities of the Assyrian empire, had so long been for- 
gotten, that their sites were even matters of doubt and’ conjecture. 
The discoveries of late years made on the spot with such success, 
had not only removed all doubt and speculation, but had confirmed 
in a remarkable degree what may be gathered from the Scriptures 
concerning the importance and magnificence of the Assyrian monarchs. 
How much, also, had not the learning of antiquarian scholars effected 
towards decyphering the once mysterious hieroglyphics of Egypt, by 
which we had been enabled to read names and events previously 
unknown, but which in greater or less degree throw light on various 
statements of sacred and profane history! He might allude to the 
23 2 
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well known Rosetta stone, with its triple inscription of the same record, 
by means of which a key had been found which disclosed the mystery. 
Thus, also, had the labours of Rawlinson and others mastered the 
extraordinary arrow-headed inscriptions which recorded the deeds of 
the Persian monarchs, so many centuries before the Christian era. 
Such were some of the results of archeological research. Thus had 
great truths been discovered or confirmed, fiction dissipated and dis- 
proved, and new matter continually laid open for further research and 
investigation. 

Most present had probably studied the history of Ancient Greece 
and Rome in their younger years. Many probably had since that 
time read later works on these subjects by the most eminent writers 
of the present century, and especially by one who now honoured this 
meeting with his presence, and than whom no one was more eminent 
—the Bishop of St. David’s (loud applause). Great, however, as the 
pléasure they received from the perusal of such works, yet, when they 
stood upon the ground once trodden by Greek and Roman, and sur- 
veyed with their own eyes the magnificent remains of their buildings 
and works of art, and were thus as it were brought face to face with 
them, they then felt with more intense interest the truth of the his- 
tories they had read. He spoke from his own experience; for he 
had looked down from the Capitol with wonder on those Roman 
temples, tombs, and triumphal arches erected to the honour of illus- 
trious emperors, and had on those occasions felt the accuracy of 
historic truth brought home to his mind in the most vivid and forcible 
manner. 

In the country. where they were now assembled, although the ob- 
jects of antiquarian interest extended over a very large area, they 
were not of course of the same magnitude or importance as those to 
which he had alluded. There was, however, no scarcity of objects 
well worth their attention, such as the so-called Druidic altars, of 
which Arthur’s Stone was so fine_an example, early British earthworks 
and burial-places, remains of Roman walls and of aqueducts, mediz- 
val castles and abbeys; all of which, he thought, the members pre- 
sent who had not seen them would consider well worth a careful 
examination. 

But it was not merely on account of its medieval remains, numerous 
and valuable as they were, that the Peninsula of Gower was a place 
of such interest. There was a particular interest connected with it as 
regarded the population ; concerning which, although many specula- 
tions had been offered, yet no satisfactory explanation, as far as he 
knew, had been given.. The general impression, however, was that 
the inhabitants were the descendants of Flemish settlers; but to this 
theory he thought an insuperable difficulty existed ; for he could not 
understand how it was possible for such a colony to have completely 
lost every trace of their native country, nor was there any single place 
in the whole of Gower which retained in its name the least trace of 
Flemish origin. He believed that the most consistent and easy ex- 
planation was, that the present race were simply the descendants of the 
retainers of the early Normans, who first seized and held the district. 
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On the conclusion of his address, the President called on the Rev. 
E. L. Barnwell, one of the General Secretaries, to read the annual 
report :— 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


‘On the occasion of the last meeting, at Bangor, the attention of 
members was directed towards the comparison of the northern and 
southern counties of the Principality, as regards the support contri- 
buted by each division. It was then shown that three north-western 
counties, taken together, did not at that time number as many mem- 
bers as the single county of Flint. In consequence, however, of the 
meeting of Bangor, such is no longer the case. The Association, on 
the present occasion, congratulates itself on holding its fifteenth 
annual meeting in a county which reckons as many members as those 
three counties alluded to, together with Flintshire added to them, 
even with their late increase of members. 

‘‘ Although, however, the Association, as regards its numerical 
strength and pecuniary resources, continues to exhibit the same satis- 
factory progress, yet it is necessary to remind the members in general 
that other elements are required, if the Society is to continue to pro- 
gress, or even to remain as it is. The primary object of the first 
originators of the Association, was to form a record of the antiquities 
of Wales and its Marches, and to preserve many of the antiquities, 
which are yearly vanishing, either from neglect or deliberate violence. 
To carry out this plan efficiently, it is evident that there must be a 
much more general active cooperation on the part of members than 
hitherto has been the case: for it is with regret that the Editorial 
Committee receive little or no assistance from the great body of 
members, as regards accurate drawings, illustrations, notes, etc. 

‘“‘ And this consideration leads to one of a still more serious and 
important character; namely, how far the contingency of continued 
health, and the effects of time (especially as regards one gentleman, 
on whom almost the whole labour and responsibility fall), may not 
lead to such a serious interruption as almost to affect the existence of 
the Association. It remains, therefore, for the younger and more active 
members to be prepared to succeed in their turn, when the older ones 
are worn out. 

‘‘ From the report of the Bangor meeting, the members have been 
informed of the resolution of the General Committee that the Journal 
of the Association and that of the Cambrian Institute should not 
emanate from the same printer’s office, and that Mr. Mason should in 
the first place be allowed his option. Mr. Mason preferring to print the 
Journal of the Institute, the printing of the Archeologia Cambrensis was 
offered to and accepted by Mr. Richards, of Great Queen Street, Lon- 
don, whose tender was the lowest of those sent in in 1858, and who would 
then have been appointed printer to the Association, but for the un- 
willingness of your Committee to discontinue their connection with 
Mr. Mason, who had been so many years connected with the Journal. 

“Mr. Mason subsequently demanded £100 for what he termed the 
copyright of the Journal, which demand was not, under legal advice, 
admitted. 
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“Your Committee would propose that a Sub-Committee should be 
formed, to prepare a limited number of questions as to the remains 
of various kinds existing in each parish. If the resident gentry 
and clergy would kindly cooperate in this plan, much valuable infor- 
mation would probably be obtained, more especially from those dis- 
tricts which are the most remote and least frequented. 

‘Your Committee are of opinion that, if their recommendation is 
carried into effect, and a Sub-Committee is formed for the purpose, it 
would be well to circulate the questions at first over a small area, and 
if the result of the experiment were satisfactory, it might be extended 
throughout the Principality. 

‘‘ A correspondence has been carried on between your Committee 
and the Manx Society, who have expressed a wish that the Associa- 
tion would select the Isle of Man as the place of their meeting in 
1862. There is little doubt but that this visit, if carried out, would 
be one of interest and advantage; but there are difficulties connected 
with it, which will have to be discussed by the General Committee 
during the meeting. 

‘‘ Proposals have also been received from Cornwall and Hereford, 
which will also come under the consideration of the Committee at the 
same time. 

‘“‘The supplemental volume (Historia Britannia, from an unpub- 
lished MS.), the editing of which has been undertaken by M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, Professor of Literature in the University of Bordeaux, 
has been delayed by causes not yet ascertained. As it was arranged 
that the volume should be printed at Bordeaux, it is probable that 
the delay exists only with the printer. 

‘‘ The members, however, have received, or should have received, 
another supplemental volume, The Survey of Gower, which is of pecu- 
liar interest to such as are any way connected with the district surveyed. 

‘* Causes over which your Committee have no control have retarded 
the publication of the volume, the object of which is to give a general 
outline of the various classes of Welsh antiquities. It will, however, 
be proceeded with as soon as circumstances admit. 

‘Since the last annual meeting, the Association has lost one of its 
earliest and staunchest friends by the death of the late Earl of Cawdor. 
How kindly and warmly he entered into the proceedings and purposes 
of the Society, and how much personally he contributed to the plea- 
sure and success of the meetings of Tenby and Llandilo, need not be 
recalled to the recollection of those who had the opportunity of 
attending those meetings. Nor is it necessary on this occasion to 
allude to his efficient preservation of the ancient castles on his estates, 
and more particularly to his restoring and rebuilding of the churches 
in his neighbourhood, as notices of these good works have already 
appeared in the pages of the Journal. 

‘‘ The balance in the banker’s hands exceeds £50, a much smaller 
sum than this time last year. There are, however, available subscrip- 
tions unpaid, and arrears, to the amount of upwards of £200; so that, 
in spite of the dilatory payment of members, the financial part of the 
Association is in a satisfactory condition. 
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‘“Your Committee recommend that the names of the Marquis of 
Camden, the Earl of Cawdor, and Lord Boston, be placed on the list 
of patrons. 

“It is with regret that the Committee announce the resignation of 
F. Lloyd Phillips, Esq., who has held the office of General Secretary 
since the year 1855, and has, during that period, rendered the Asso- 
ciation the most important services. They recommended that the 
cordial thanks of the Association be voted to that gentleman for his 
efficient services to the Society. 

‘* Your Committee have great pleasure in recommending W. Law- 
rence Banks, Esq., of Brecon, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
as the successor to Mr. Lloyd Phillips, and the Rev. Garnons Williams 
as the successor of Mr. Banks, to one of the local secretaryships for 
Brecknockshire. 

‘“‘ The.retiring members of the Committee are C. C. Babington, Esq., 
F.8.A., J. D. Nichol Carne, D.C.L., F.S.A., and Talbot Bury, Esq. ; 
and your Committee recommend the re-election of these gentlemen. 

“< By the fifth rule, however, any member is at liberty to propose 
any other person or persons in the place of any of those gentlemen 
now recommended by the Committee ; for which purpose a paper will 
be left in the place of meeting until Thursday next, to receive any 
names that may be proposed. 

‘Since the last annual meeting, the following noblemen and gentry 
have joined the Association; and, as usual, their elections are now 
to be confirmed by this meeting. 

‘“‘Norta Waters: The Lord Boston, Porthamel, Anglesey; - 
George Casson, Esq., Ffestiniog; John Gitten, Esq., Severnside, New- 
town; the Rev. Maurice Jones, Llangyniew, Newtown; the Rev. Thos. 
Roberts, M.A., Beaumaris; F. Lloyd Williams, Esq., Denbigh. 

Sourn Watzs: The Marquis Camden; the Ven. Archdeacon North, 
Lampeter; the Rev. M. A. Farrar, Swansea; and the Rev. J. Wil- 
liams, Sketty. 

“ENGLAND, etc.: Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, London; Lieut.-Col. 
Stepney, London; Professor Simpson, Edinburgh; G. Gilbert Scott, 
Esq., F.S.A., London.” 

Mr. MoeeRr1n¢E, in moving that the report be approved and adopted, 
took that opportunity of expressing, on behalf of himself and the 
members generally, his deep regret at the resignation of Fred. Lloyd 
Phillips, Esq., of his office of General Secretary, which he had held 
for so many years, to the great advantage of the Association. 

Mr. FREEMAN, being requested by the President, entered into an 
exposition of the principal features of conventual arrangements, pre- 
paratory to his examination of the abbeys of Neath and Margam. He 
first distinguished between the arrangement of collegiate or secular, 
and that of conventual, religious, or regular churches. The buildings 
of a secular college follow no certain rule; they may be attached to 
the church, or they may stand distinct; they may form one group, or 
they may be quite detached houses; the cloister, though often found, 
is by no means necessary, and it is often omitted. The one essential 
building besides the church is the chapter-house, which, in a secular 
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college, is always closely attached to the church, most commonly in- 
deed being actually part of it, and having®no approach except from 
the church. In a monastery, it follows from the common life of the 
inhabitants, that all the buildings, church, chapter-house, refectory, 
dormitory—all form one great whole. They all join the cloister, 
which, in a monastery, becomes a matter of prime necessity, being 
the connecting link and means of communication between the 
several parts. The chapter-house has no special connexion with the 
church, and is not commonly approached from it; but between them 
there usually lies a little dark passage, the use of which is not very 
clear. The arrangements of these buildings differ greatly in different 
orders; the most marked difference being that which distinguishes 
the churches and houses of the older order of monks, such as the 
Benedictines and Cistercians, from those of the Franciscan and Domi- 
nican Friars. To take one distinction among many, he knew no 
instance of a Friars’ church being cruciform; which he need tell no 
one was the common, almost the universal, shape of the old abbey 
churches. He then went on to describe the different parts of a con- 
ventual or other great church. Once within the church, there was 
not necessarily any difference between the constructive arrangements 
of a secular and a regular foundation. All medieval churches, great 
and small, consist of three essential parts—the nave, for the people ; 
east of this, the choir with the stalls for the clergy; east of this 
again, the presbytery, containing the high altar and its appurtenances. 
Around these essential portions were grouped aisles, chapels, and 
transepts, at pleasure. But these ritual divisions might or might not 
coincide with the main architectural divisions. ‘The choir was by no 
means always in the eastern limb of the cross; it was often in the 
western limb, and still more commonly under the central tower. 
This distinction between ritual and architectural divisions should be 
carefully borne in mind, otherwise the arrangements of old churches 
are very likely to be misunderstood. Mr. Freeman then spoke of the 
common arrangement, by no means generally understood, by which a 
church was divided between the monks and the parishioners, so that 
what were ritually and legally two churches existed within what was 
architecturally one church.* In these cases, the building was usually 
divided by a solid screen or wall, the parishioners taking the western 
part and the monks the eastern. West of this screen, the parishioners 
made a perfect church, with its own high altar and its own choir. To 
the east of it the monks had their choir, with a space between (not 
uncommonly the square of the central tower) left to form a small nave 
or ante-chapel. This arrangement may be studied in many churches: 
among the best examples are Dunster in Somersetshire, Wymondham 
.and Binham in Norfolk, and Ewenny in Glamorganshire. At the 
Dissolution, the eastern portions of these churches, as belonging to 
the monks, came into the hands of the king and his grantees, and were 
preserved, destroyed, or merely unroofed, according to the pleasure 
of their new owners. But the Dissolution in no way affected the 
tights of the parishioners in their part of the building, which was in 
* See Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1860, p. 66. 
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the same legal position as any other parish church. This is the 
reason why we see so many fine churches imperfect, the western 
or parochial portion alone remaining. Thus, to take Welsh examples 
only, at Usk the monastic portion of the church is quite gone; at 
Monkton, near Pembroke, it is in ruins; while at Ewenny it is still - 
standing, roofed, and nearly perfect, though no longer used for divine 
service.t It will be necessary to bear all these distinctions in mind 
while examining Margam and Neath. At Margam the church was 
divided between the monks and the parish; the consequence is that 
the western part of the church is still standing and in use, while the 
eastern is in ruins. At Neath the parishioners had nothing to do 
with the abbey church; they had a separate parish church a good 
way off: the consequence is that the whole of the abbey church came 
into the king’s hands, and was disused and ruined. Mr. Freeman said 
that, as there was not very much architectural history in either of the 
abbeys to be visited, he would keep the mass of his architectural 
remarks for the next day on the spot. He would, however, mention 
the well known and beautiful chapter-house at Margam. ‘This was 
he earliest polygonal chapter-house he knew, unless that of Worces- 
ter cathedral, the details of which he did not remember, should hap- 
pen to be earlier. The polygonal form is purely a sign of date, and 
does not mark the nature of the foundation. The earliest and the 
latest chapter-houses are oblong, as at Durham, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Exeter; the intermediate ones, those belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, are polygonal. They are found 
both in monasteries, as at Westminster, Worcester, and Margam, and 
in secular colleges, as at Wells, Lincoln, Salisbury, Lichfield, York, 
and Southwell. The chapter-house at Llandaff is something between 
the two types; it is square, but has a central pillar. At Margam, 
Mr. Freeman said, there is not much left of the domestic buildings of 
the monastery; but at Neath they are very extensive. They are, 
however, greatly confused by the substructures only of a great portion 
being preserved, over which a large house had been built at the time 
of the Dissolution. This process had produced many perplexities, 
which he professed himself unable to unravel, and regretted the ab- 
sence of the great master of domestic architecture, Mr. Parker. The 
Somersetshire and the Cambrian Societies had unluckily contrived to 
fix their meetings for the same days, which had deprived Mr. Parker 
of the pleasure of being at Swansea, and himself of the pleasure of 
being at Langport. He would only say that the announcement of a 
luncheon the next day in the refectory, was a promise which could 
not possibly be fulfilled: no place could be more suitable, if the 
refectory existed; but unluckily the refectory had vanished, leaving 
only just traces enough to show that it occupied its usual position 
parallel to the nave of the church. He had, indeed, seen every pre- 
paration making for an excellent repast; but it was making, not in 
the non-existent refectory, but in a singularly fine substructure, appa- 
rently under some part of the abbot’s house, but of which Mr. Parker, 


+ See Arch. Camb., 1857, p. 114, et seq. 
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had he been present, would doubtless have been able to give a full 
explanation. 

Mr. BagnweELt inquired of Mr. Freeman whether he was aware of 
any example in England where the seats of the bishop and clergy 
- were grouped behind the high altar against the wall of the east end, 
as was so frequently the case in France? 

Mr. FREEMAN replied, that he was not aware of a single instance 
where that plan had been adopted in an English medieval church. 
It was the original basilican arrangement, and had been introduced 
into French churches at a comparatively modern date. 

The Brsuor or St. Davin’s, thanking Mr. Freeman for the very 
clear illustration he had given the meeting of the peculiarities of con- 
ventual arrangements, wished to be informed whether, in such esta- 
blishments, private chapels were ever attached to the prior’s house. — 

Mr. FREEMAN answered in the affirmative, and quoted Ely as an 
instance; to which the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne added that of Wen- 
lock in Shropshire. 

Mr. HartsHorNe, in alluding to the various theories regarding the 
small apartment constantly found between the transept and chapter- 
house, thought the more probable explanation was, that the chamber 
was merely a sitting-room for the monks between the intervals of 
service. 

Sir Joun Harpine stated that, having lately visited the remains of 
Jumiéges abbey in Normandy, he had been informed that it was 
firmly believed that the chapter-house had been ‘bought by some 
English gentleman or nobleman, who had removed and rebuilt the 
structure in his own park in England. 

The PresipEnt then gave notice of the arrangements for the suc- 
ceeding day, and the meeting broke up. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27. 


THE Excursion. 


With a punctuality somewhat unusual on these occasions, owing 
to the excellent arrangements as to the supply of carriages, more than 
a hundred excursionists started for the first expedition, the two great 
features of which were Margam and Neath Abbeys. The visitors 
having visited the interior of Margam church, chapter-house, and 
other parts of the structure, 

Mr. FREEMAN explained the principal features of the church and 
conventual buildings. The parish church still remains, though so 
much mutilated and disfigured that it is almost impossible to tell 
whether any portion is really original, except at the west end, where 
a fine fragment of the original west front has been left untouched. 
The west doorway and the triplet of windows over it are good late 
Norman work, with the shafts both of the doorway and the windows 
several times banded. The piers are very plain Norman work, if 
original; if not, they are much better imitations than the hideous 
windows in the aisles. The late Norman character of the west front 
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agrees with the date of the foundation of the monastery, which took 
place about 1150; the west end of the nave might easily be as much 
as twenty or thirty years later. It is clearly the last finish of the 
original church; the eastern part having been, as so commonly hap- 
pened, rebuilt on a larger scale in the next century. The chapter- 
house was the first addition; this is a little later in date than the west 
front, and exhibits a mixture of the Norman and Early English styles. 
The eastern or monastic portion of the church is a step later again, 
being unmixed Early English. This part is ruined; the south tran- 
sept is nearly perfect, but of the rest little more remains than enough 
to make out the general ground plan. The parish church, as at 
Binham, did not take up the whole of the western limb ; the monks’ 
choir was probably under the central tower, with a bay or two be- 
tween it and the east end of the parish church, left void as a sort of 
antechapel to the monks’ choir. The monastic buildings have mostly 
perished, except parts of substructures apparently under the dor- 
mitory, and under some parts of the abbot’s house. 

On returning to the exterior, a large collection of mutilated re- 
mains, monumental effigies, portions of tracery, incised slabs, crosses, 
etc., were examined. The more remarkable of these were two large 
slabs, having wheels of six spokes, boldly cut and nearly occupying 
the whole of the surface. One of these stones had also a small cross, 
rudely incised at the lower extremity of the surface, and evidently 
later than the wheels; from which some conjectured that these had 
originally been pagan monuments of some kind, and that one of 
them at least had been subsequently christianized by the addition of 
the cross. Similar wheels occur on Etruscan monuments, including 
coins, as that of Volaterree; and also, as was stated, on some of the 
Scottish stones. Others assigning to them a later date, conjec- 
tured that they were simply boundary stones of the Abbey land; 
though the fact of there being six spokes was not explained. In the 
third volume, p. 59, of the present series of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, a cut of a similar stone is given, with some observations of 
Mr. Westwood, who, in a note at page 57, adds, ‘‘ We may take this 
opportunity of expressing a wish that a description of a// the incised 
stones, etc., on the Margam abbey estate, together with a complete 
monograph of the abbey, including its documentary history, were un- 
dertaken by some of those learned members of our Association who 
could so well accomplish this important task.” A portion of this 
work, namely, the description of the abbey, has been undertaken by 
Mr. Freeman, and will soon appear in the Journal. It is very de- 
sirable that the other part of Mr. Westwood’s advice should be car- 
ried out at once, especially by those members who have more favour- 
able opportunities from their proximity of residence. On another 
slab is an inscription in minuscule characters, bearing a striking like- 
ness to those found on Irish monuments, and assigned generally to 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Among the other relics of this mis- 
cellaneous collection is a fine cross, also similar to those of Ireland, 
which seems to have lost a portion of its shaft, if one may judge from 
the want of proportion between that which remains of it and its 
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ornamented base. Sculptured bases are extremely rare in Wales. 
Penmon Cross (visited last year by the Association) still retains such 
a base; and the font inside the church at the same place has probably 
been made out of another base, which appears to have belonged to the 
identical shaft now built into the ‘so-called refectory adjoining the 
church. 

. Some of the more active members, under the guidance of Mr. 
Moggridge, scaled the hill to view an ancient work of the class called 
British on Pen-y-Castell, but presenting no remarkable features. The 
less active were satisfied with examining the ruins of a chapel, on the 
side of the hill above the lake, which appears to have no name or 
history attached to it, but which still retains sufficient details to fix 
its date to the fifteenth century; the fine collection of paintings in 
the modern abbey, the gardens, and more particularly the front of the 
gardener’s house, by Inigo Jones. 

On regaining the carriages, the excursionists proceeded direct to 
Neath Abbey; omitting, for want of time, other objects which had 
been set down in the programme. Two large pillar stones were 
passed, and which apparently mark the graves of the ancient inha- 
bitants of this district. Other stones of a similar character have pro- 
bably once existed on the same spots, but which have long since been 
removed by improving agriculturists. 

Close to Neath bridge a halt was made to examine the remains of 
the ancient chapel of St. Giles, now degraded into a dilapidated stable 
or cow-house, but which still retains details of sufficient interest, 
independent of other considerations, to make it desirable that steps 
could be taken for its restoration as far as practicable. Some deep 
splayed Norman single-light windows, and remains of plain arches, are 
the principal remaining features. A portion of a roof remains, but of 
a considerably later date. — 

On arriving at Neath Abbey (for want of time precluded the inspec- 
tion of the church and castle), the members were received by Mr. 
Howell Gwyn with the most substantial hospitality, in a large vaulted 
structure, generally stated and believed to have been the original 
refectory. 

On the conclusion of the luncheon, Professor Babington, supported 
by Mr. Banks, returned the thanks of the Association to Mr. and Mrs. 
Howell Gwyn, for their courteous and hospitable reception of the 
members. 

In returning thanks on behalf of himself and Mrs. Gwyn, Mr. 
Gwyn gave a short sketch of the history of the abbey, mentioning the 
circumstance that at one time it seems to have been the great and 
popular college for students, who came from all parts for the purpose 
of study. Mr. Gwyn then proposed the health of the President, who 
having replied, that of the Bishop of St. David’s, proposed by Mr. G. 
G. Francis, was drunk with no less vigorous applause than the two 
preceding toasts. 

His Lordship, in acknowledging his thanks, alluded to the 
question of the refectory, and to the fact that the abbey had once 
been famous as a school, where all the sciences of the day were 
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taught—a fact, also, which he had learnt for the first time from their host 
—and he thought that, if the ancient inhabitants of the building could 
look up from their graves, they would be gratified to find one portion 
at least of their beloved building furnishing on this occasion a sample 
both of the learning and of the hospitality for which it was once so 
celebrated. 

Mr. Freeman then pointed out the chief differences between the 
abbeys of Neath and Margam; the church at Neath being nearly all 
of a piece, of much the same Early Decorated style as Tintern; and, 
as Neath was a purely monastic church, the whole had fallen into 
ruin. He spoke strongly of the contrast between the care evidently 
bestowed upon the ruined portions of Margam, and the disgraceful 
neglect of the buildings at Neath. At Neath, the domestic buildings 
were more important and interesting than the church. He deeply 
regretted the absence of Mr. Parker, whose especial province was 
domestic architecture: he would himself do no more than point out 
the way in which the mansion of the sixteenth century had been built 
upon the substructures of the monastic buildings, one of which had 
been mistaken for the refectory. The real refectory, as well as the 
chapter-house, had vanished; but the site of the refectory could just 
be made out, parallel, as usual, to the nave of the church. 

Mr. Hartshorne and Mr. Octavius Morgan made some observations 
on certain difficulties as to arriving at any satisfactory explanation of 
many portions, which had been added on from time to time. It was 
generally allowed that no satisfactory explanations could be given on 
many points. 

Previous to the meeting, Mr. Francis had given orders for the 
removal of the soil which covered the original pavement near a side 
altar, consisting of tiles of the fourteenth century, mostly containing 
the arms of the founder and other benefactors; a more detailed 
account of which will be found in Mr. Francis’ History of Neath. In 
addition to these heraldic tiles was a hunting scene, which that gen- 
tleman thought bore some allusion to monastic zeal as regards the 
chase and goodly haunches. Plans of the abbey church, and prints 
of the heraldic tiles, were distributed by Mr. Francis among those 
present. 


EVENING MEETING. 


Mr. Crarx, at the summons of the President, rose to give an 
account of the day’s excursion, commenting upon the chief points of 
interest in the two remarkable abbeys which had that day been visited. 
In Margam church, he dwelt particularly upon the great size of the 
piers of the nave, which had a Norman aspect, though he believed 
them to be modern, as the aisles undoubtedly are. In referring to 
the water bearing moulding in the west front, he observed that that 
was the only Gothic moulding that held water; and it was singular 
that it was found in Cairo and other rainless cities along the east 
of the Mediterranean, whence he believed it to have been imported 
by the Crusaders. He pointed out the similarity in plan between the 
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chapter-house of Margam and the twelve-sided crypt at Morlais 
Castle; which latter, though of course inferior in decoration, was 
superior in mechanical skill, the upfilling of the vault between the 
groins being composed of a light but strong calcareous tufa, formed 
in the neighourhood by the, trickling over moss of a highly charged 
calcareous spring. After giving a rapid sketch of what was seen at 
Neath, he dwelt on the contrast between thé care bestowed upon the 
ruins of the two buildings, and suggested that the attention of Lord 
Dynevor should be called to the condition of Neath, in the hope that 
some steps might be taken to arrest the decay of the crypt or sub- 
structure in which they had dined, and by clearing away the dirt and 
rubbish to encourage a smooth sward over the unroofed spaces. 

Mr. HartsHorne, having alluded to the fact of a similar hunting 
scene existing also in Higham Ferrers in Northamptonshire, thought 
that, although the larger portion of Neath Abbey had been erected in 
the reigns of the two first Edwards, yet some part had been built in 
the time of Edward III. A peculiar interest, however, attached to 
this ruin, as being connected with the last days of the second 
Edward ; for, having ascertained from the records the proceedings of 
every day of his reign, he found that the king left Tintern about the 
middle of October 1326, passing through Chepstow and Cardiff on 
his way to Caerphilly. On the 4th of November he was at Margam ; 
and from the 5th to the 7th at Neath. Where he spent the time 
between the 7th and the 16th is uncertain. He was taken on the last 
mentioned day at Llantrisant; and on the 20th resigned the great 
seal at Monmouth to Sir William Blount. On the 28th he was at 
Ledbury; and at Kenilworth on the 4th of December, where he 
remained till the 21st of January, the date of his last writ. Four 
days afterwards, he died at Berkeley.s These notes were followed by 
several abstracts from divers inquisitions held at Swansea concerning 
the arms, plate, horses, and other effects sent by Edward to Swansea, 
immediately before his surrender, which had been seized by different 
individuals in the neighbourhood. 

The BrsHop or Sr. Davrp’s thought that the suggestion of Mr. 
Francis as to the meaning of the hunting scene was utterly inadmissible. 
Such a view, he thought, was morally impossible; for, even allowing that 
they had been such zealous patrons of venison and hunting, they would 
never have deliberately left any record of such predilections, especially 
in such a manner. Had. the figures, however, any meaning at all? 
He thought not; unless, indeed, as Mr. Clarke had suggested, some 
allusion to St. Hubert might be supposed to have been intended, and 
that the side altar, before which they existed, might have been dedi- 
cated to that saint. He had also been much surprised that a more 
satisfactory explanation of the various uses and portions of the do- 
mestic buildings of Neath Abbey had not been given. In all such 
cases, it was necessary to keep in mind the frequent changes that 
would arise in the arrangements of domestic details, so as to adapt 
them for present wants, which, judging from the large number of the 
different chambers, and their spacious dimensions, must have been 
considerable. One large room in particular, the one that still retained 
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its lancets, and the use of which was disputed, but which, he thought, 
might have had an upper floor. 

Mr. Octavius Morean considered the building in question to have 
been a portion of the abbot’s buildings; though, as he had already 
stated, he was not able to make out satisfactorily many portions of 
the ruins. 

Mr. G. Grant Francis having replied to the Bishop of St. David’s 
observation as regards the hunting scene, and given some details con- 
nected with his excavations of Neath Abbey in conjunction with the 
late Rev. H. Hey Knight, alluded to the connetion of Edward II with 
Swansea, and the original marriage contract of that king with Isa- 
bella, now exhibited in the temporary museum, as well as a pass from 
the same Monarch to the Abbot of Neath. Mr. Francis concluded his 
observations with some remarks on the ancient Norman chapel of St. 
Giles, now desecrated, as already stated, by its conversion into a 
dilapidated cow-house. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28. 
Tue Excursion. 


A numerous body of excursionists started this morning, under the 
most favourable auspices as regarded the weather, and, passing by 
the new church of Sketty, a building of admirable design, erected and 
endowed by the late John Henry Vivian, Esq., made their first halt at a 
large low tumulus on the left hand, which had many years ago been 
explored, and proved to contain the usual sepulchral deposits. It is not 
impossible, however, but that the excavations then carried out were 
not extended to the edges of the mound, where it is likely other 
remains may still be buried. On leaving the tumulus, the carriages 
proceeded to the base of Llanmadoc hill, where all dismounted to 
climb to the summit, occupied by an earthwork of the usual cha- 
racter, but particularly strongly fortified, having no less than five 
deep ditches, protected by ramparts of mingled stones and earth. 
The interior of the work, however, is very small as compared with 
the number and strength of the defences. Mr. Moggridge dis- 
tributed on the spot plans of the work. To the west and south-west 
are the remains of three or four large stone cairns, beyond which is 
a pillar stone (not visited) as marked in the Ordnance Map. What- 
ever date may be assigned to the entrenched work, may also be 
assigned to these graves—the resting places, probably, of those who 
formed or occupied the work. 

After enjoying the magnificent prospect for some time, the visitors 
moved downwards in two divisions; one to examine Llanmadoc 
church, the other to inspect a cistvaen, lying to the west, but which 
was after a time found to be too distant; so the attempt was given up. 

After some delay, an entrance was effected into Llanmadoce church, 
which has a very rude semicircular chancel arch, with an opening to 
the rood-loft. To the north side of this arch is attached a primitive 
square font, in what appears to have been its original position. 
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Some early single-light windows with deep splays remain; but the 
building, even including the square-headed doorway, appears to 
be of the early part of the thirteenth century, a date which may be 
assigned to the majority of the churches in Gower. 

After a halt for luncheon, the business of the day was continued by 
an inspection of Cheriton church. Mr. Freeman made some remarks 
on the church, as a remarkably good example of the triple division 
on a very small scale. It consists of a nave without aisles, a choir 
with the central tower over it, and a presbytery. That this was the 
arrangement, is shewn by marks of the rood-loft across the western 
arch of the tower; but the simple ideas of the builders are shewn in 
the fact that the loft was approached by an open staircase within the 
choir, instead of by a newel in a turret. Mr. Freeman then com- 
mented on the elegant tower-arches and the south door, described in 
Archaologia Cambrensis, 1850, pp. 50-4. 

Outside the church is a rude Norman font, part of which has been 
broken off. On the north side of the church is the ancient parsonage, 
which probably dates from the reign of Edward II. It has a fine chim- 
ney, terminating in an elegant octagonal shaft. 

On their return homewards, the carriages passed by Llandimor 
Castle, but time prevented a personal inspection. Viewed, however, 
from the carriages, it appears at present to consist only of remains of 
earthworks strongly situated on the brow of the hill commanding the 
estuary below. 

The next and final halt for the day was made at Weobley Castle, 
an erection principally of the fourteenth century, on the edge of the 
hill overlooking a large extent of country. The northern side is 
the most perfect and picturesque, presenting an aggregation of towers 
of various forms—square, rectangular, and polygonal. The inner 
baily is tolerably entire. Portions of the outer one may be traced to 
some extent. There were originally two entrances, one of which only 
remains, and which is apparently less ancient than the other parts of 
the structure, being devoid of those defences and appliances so neces- 
sary and usual in castles of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Considerable alterations and additions have been made in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Mr. Octavius Morey, at the request of the President, prefaced 
some observations on the castle by a concise and rapid sketch of the rise 
and progress of military architecture, commencing from the simple 
earthworks surrounded with palisades, and surmounted first with 
wooden structures and subsequently by masonry, to which succeeded 
the more regular Norman dungeon or keep, and which, in its turn, by 
degrees was strengthened with stone encemtes and other defences, up 
to the grand change introduced by Edward I. Mr. Morgan ex- 
plained also the very important part played by the galleries and other 
wooden structures previous to the introduction of cannon; the holes 
in which beams had been inserted to support inclined planes neces- 
sary for the bringing heavy stones to the upper portions of the build- 
ings; and concluded by pointing out such few portions of detail which 
more clearly indicated the date of the structure. 
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Sir Juun Harpine described what he conceived was the usual pro- 
cess by which such castles were taken, especially when the resources 
of the attackers were not very extensive, as was probably the case in 
those instances in which Owen Glendower had taken so many strong 
castles. ‘The inmates of these works were generally, if in remote dis- 
tricts, few in number, and unable to resist the sudden and unexpected 
attacks of the Welsh, who would effect an opening very easily by the sim- 
ple process of converting a trunk of a tree into an efficient battering ram. 


EVENING MEETING. 

Mr. HarrsHornE, gave an account of the day’s excursion, and 
prefaced his remarks by pointing out the hopelessness of any at- 
tempts to fix particular dates for those early earthworks, an example 
of which they had examined that morning. ‘They had seen two 
examples of the saddleback roof, which, he understood, was the 
ordinary roof in Gower. There were only four instances through- 
out the county of Northampton. The masonry of Llanmadock was of 
very rude work, and probably of the latter part of the reign of Edward. 
II; but there were difficulties in forming any judgment in cases of such 
unskilful work. He had noticed the peculiar position of the square 
font attached to the chancel arch; nor was he aware of any similar 
instance. The eastern arch of Cheriton tower appeared to him to have 
a Norman look. The parsonage house was a very interesting speci- 
men of the fourteenth century. He fully agreed in the remarks of 
Mr. Octavius Morgan about the date and other points connected with 
the ruins of Weobley Castle, the builder of which, he believed, was 
not known; but much information might probably be obtained by a 
more extensive search among the public records. Before closing his- 
remarks, Mr. Hartshorne gave a short summary of the early history 
of Gower. Among other inquisitions, he mentioned three in parti- 
cular touching Gower; one in the time of Edward 1; another the 
13th of Edward II; and another in the 20th of Edward II[—all of 
which would probably throw much light upon the topography of the 
country. They would find in them information respecting Oyster- 
mouth Castle, the North Gate of Swansea, and Swansea Castle. 

Mr. Henry Tuomas regretted the absence of Sir John Harding 
that evening, as he could not allow to pass unnoticed that gen- 
tleman’s statement, made at Weobley Castle, concerning the process 
by which Owen Glendower was supposed to have demolished the 
defences of the castles he took. He explained how many difficulties 
must have existed, which had been entirely ignored by Sir J. H. 
who, he thought, must have derived his ideas from no other 
source than the pages of Ivanhoe. 

Mr. CuarK d@greed generally with the remarks of the last speaker, 
and suggested that the favour with which Owen Glendower was. 
regarded by the Yorkist party might well account for the rapidity. 
of his general success, and in many cases, probably by treason 
in the garrisons, for the fate of so many of the South Welsh castles. 
He observed that many of the Glamorgan buildings, and espe- 
cially of the military ones, were so devoid of ornament, and. so 
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fragmentary, that it was extremely difficult to approximate to their 
age; and he suggested that more attention should be paid to the 
description of stone employed. The older groins, he thought, were 
commonly of a white honeycombed but very durable limestone, known, 
he believed, but was not sure, as Sutton stone; while the early 
rubble work and upfilling was often of boulders. Occasionally blocks 
of old red sandstone were used, and along the sea-coast the lias lime- 
stone. No doubt the employment of each variety of stone was in 
some degree governed by the locality of the building, but he did not 
think this was wholly so; and he thought that, by close attention to 
the quality of stone employed in buildings of known dates, consider- 
able light would be thrown upon others which, by partial destruction 
or decay, had been deprived of the ordinary indications of style and 
date. 

Professor BasrnerTon, in the absence of Mr. Banks, read a paper 
by that gentleman on Brynllys Castle, in the county of Brecon. 

Mr. Cxuakk, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Banks for his 
paper, called on Mr. Hartshorne to make some observations with 
reference to that castle. 

Mr. HarrsHorne described the building, by the aid of the plans 
which were exhibited, as one of those smaller strongholds, which 
were necessary for personal protection, rather than erected as places 
of defence for a large body of men. Brynllys, he said, partook of the 
nature of a pele-tower rather than a castle. It resembled those on 
the Scottish Borders in this respect, though it bore marks of being 
rather earlier than they were in its construction. It might have been 
built in the reign of Edward I; though, in the absence of any archi- 
tectural details, its age must remain uncertain. The form and general 
arrangements, however, would lead to the conclusion that it belonged 
to that period. As regarded the high degree of antiquity assigned to 
this structure by King, it was enough simply to state that his views 
were in accordance with the visionary opinions that characterized all 
his descriptions, and were undeserving any consideration. 

Mr. FREEMAN said that he should not have ventured to speak about 
a castle after Mr. Hartshorne, except that it so happened that he 
had seen the castle, and Mr. Hartshorne had not, as Brynllys Castle 
had been visited by the Association at the time of its meeting at 
Brecon (see Arch. Camb., 1853, pp. 308, 314, 324). He did not, 
however, rise to oppose, but to confirm, from the evidence of one who 
had seen the castle, all that Mr. Hartshorne had said without seeing 
it. His chief object, however, was to remind the Association—though 
he doubted not that the subject had been touched upon in some of those 

arts of Mr. Banks’ paper which Mr. Babington had been obliged to 
eave unread—of the wild nonsense which had been talked about this 
round tower at Brynllys, and the similar one at Tretower. They were 
round, and there seemed to be a greater facility for talking nonsense 
about round buildings than about buildings of any other shape; wit- 
ness the round towers of Ireland. Because these two Brecknockshire 
towers were round, they were said to be Phoenician, ancient Irish, 
what not: it would be curious to know to whom the propounders of 
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these theories attributed the round tower at Pembroke, and the round 
tower at Windsor. Then, again, as all the openings in Brynllys 
tower happened to be very narrow; some, or perhaps all, of them 
were formed, not by a constructive arch, but by two stones cut into 
the arched form. Every one knows how common this is over narrow 
openings of any date; but this common construction had actually 
been brought forward to show that the tower was of some incalculable 
antiquity. It was held that it was built by a people to whom the 
perfect construction of an arch was unknown, like the authors of 
those various imperfect attempts at arches to be seen in the so-called 
Pelasgian remains in Greece and Italy. How Pheenician castle- 
builders ever got into Brecknockshire it was not easy to understand ; 
he remembered saying at the time, when he saw the roof of Talgarth 
church gathered up, as it were, into a curious pyramidal form, that 
there was at least more reason for supposing an Egyptian colony at 
Talgarth than a Pheenician colony at Brynllys. 

Mr. SrerHens read a paper on an inscribed stone at Cefn Brithdir, 
Gelligaer, near Merthyr Tydfil, which, owing to its being in a some- 
what inaccessible district, was little known except to the country 
farmers, who looked upon it as an inscrutable marvel. A sketch of 
the inscription had been taken by Dr. Jennings of Hengoed, in the 
neighbourhood, and cut on wood, and given in the Life of Dr. Jen- 
nings, published at Cardiff in 1859. Of this he now laid before the 
meeting a photographic copy, through the kindness of Mr. Robinson, 
the publisher. Dr. Jenkins read TFSERMACNS KILI E AS FDANI HIC 
staciT; but a cursory inspection would show that he had read some 
of the letters wrong, as in the first and second words, where the nN 
and x should evidently be v and F. Other errors also existed; on the 
removal of which, he thought, there was little difficulty in arriving at 
the true version. In 1822, however, one William Owen of Anglesey 
undertook to translate it, and manufactured the following interpreta- 
tion by assuming that the two first letters stood for Tydfil, and treat- 
ing the others in the same manner, and inventing names hitherto un- 
recorded, 

*¢ Tydfil the Queen Martyr 
Under Censorius Kilimax 
Ascended to the abodes of peace 
Her body lies here.” 


Without further reference, however, to this ingenious discovery, Mr. 
Stephens thought that it might be laid down as an invariable rule that, 
in British inscriptions of this character, the words were given in full, 
and therefore did not admit of inventive interpretation. All that was 
required was to read the letters correctly, and then to ascertain what 
additional information could be furnished from biographical or his- 
torical notices of the persons referred to. In the present instance, he 
read the inscription thus, TECERNICVS FILIVS MAR, HIC 1AcIT, and 
from the particular forms of certain of the letters, attributed it to the 
seventh century. (Notices of these persons are given in the paper, 
which will shortly appear in the Journal of the Association.) 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 


The General Committee met for the despatch of business of the 
Association. 

Communications from the Royal Institution of Cornwall, the Isle of 
Man, and the city of Hereford, respecting the place of meeting in 
1862, were laid before the meeting. 

Mr. James Davis, seconded by Mr. T. O. Morgan, moved that 
Hereford be the place of meeting. : 

An amendment that Truro should be substituted for Hereford was 
proposed by Mr. G. T. Clark, and seconded by Sir Stephen Glynne. 
The amendment was carried. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Lloyd Phillips, late General Secretary, for 
his efficient services, was passed with acclamation. 

The Rev. Garnons Williams was appointed Local Secretary, in the 
place of Mr. Banks, who had accepted the office of General Secretary. 

It was also ordered that the Chairman of Committee, and the two 
Secretaries, should be appointed a Sub-Committee, to prepare lists of 
questions for circulation, as proposed in the report. 

The Rev. Garnons Williams, and Mr. James Williams of Mount 
Pleasant, Brecon, were appointed auditors for the accounts of 1861. 

* The Rev. John Griffith, at the request of the Committee, under- 
took, in conjunction with Mr. Clark, to remove the stone at Gelli- 
gaer to a secure place. 

Mr. R. D. Jenkins was also requested to consult with the Rev. 
H. J. Vincent as to the removal of the Sagramnus stone. 

The Committee then adjourned to the conversazione, held in the old 
hall of the castle, in which had been placed the temporary museum. 

Mr. Mocerrpek, having previously superintended the exploring of 
the ancient road at Landore, announced at the meeting that a consi- 
derable portion had been laid bare, and was found to be upwards of 
twenty feet broad, and lying three feet seven inches below the surface. 
*. Mr. G. G. Francis pointed out to the company assembled the more 
remarkable features of Swansea Castle, and particularly the elegant 
open parapet of arches, of which the episcopal palaces of Lamphey 
and St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, are the only two other examples. 
Henry de Gower, Bishop of St. David’s, is supposed to have been 
the architect. Mr. Francis believed that the open parapet had a prac- 
tical use, besides an ornamental one; namely, to keep a good 
lovk out without exposing the sentinels to view. After examining 
the interior portions of the castle, a circuit was made outside, under 
Mr. Francis’s guidance, of what was probably the extent of the ori- 
ginal works ; some of which near the postern were destroyed in 1774, 
with great difficulty, to make way for the old market. The castle 
ditch was then traced through Worcester Place up to the site of the 
north gate, now occupied by the opening into Castle Bailey Street. 
Another portion of the ditch was found in digging the foundations of 
the Wesleyan chapel. Mr. Francis then led the way to St. Mary’s 
church, pointing out the site of the old manor house (a plan of which 
was exhibited in the museum), now occupied by the Police Station. 
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The principal object of attraction was the Herbert chapel, containing 
the monument of Sir Matthew Cradock, and the Lady Catharine his 
wife, whose first husband was Perkin Warbeck. Here was found the 
very early comb exhibited in the Local Museum. Owing to the rain 
penetrating the dilapidated roof, much damage has been already 
done to the rich ornamentation of the tomb, which, unless steps are 
taken to remedy the evil, will soon disappear entirely. From the 
chapel the company repaired to the chancel, of the Decorated style, 
the only original portion left; the greater part of the present edifice 
having been erected in the first half of the last century. On the 
south side is the monumental brass of Sir Hugh Johnnys and his wife, 
one of the best of the few brasses remaining in the principality. En- 
gtavings of it were liberally distributed by Mr. Francis to those pre- 
sent. A small number then followed that gentleman to inspect thé 
remains of St. David’s Hospital, the existence of which had been 
some time since accidentally discovered by Mr. Francis, although it 
was known that such a foundation had once existed. The por- 
tion that remains is a gable, having three small windows of the 
fourteenth century. The charter of foundation is dated 1332, and 
does not contain the name of a single Welsh witness. 

About two o’clock, the members proceeded to Singleton, where the 
President had invited them to luncheon. The collection of antiquities, 
‘principally Roman and Etruscan, having been cursorily examined, an 
adjournment was made to the orangery, where one hundred and fifty 
guests partook of the hospifality provided on a princely scale. 

A special train then conveyed the company to Oystermouth, where 
Mr. Francis, again acting as guide, conducted the visitors through 
the ruins of the Castle, which, about fourteen years ago, had been 
disencumbered of upwards of 4,000 tons of rubbish by that gentle- 
man’s exertions; during which operation many portions had been 
brought to light. The walls, where necessary, had been repaired, 
the broken stairs and ramparts made accessible, and the whole of 
the windows which previously had been filled with common rubble 
work had been cleared out. Mr. Francis spoke in warm terms of 
the munificence of the Duke of Beaufort, its owner, who had liberally 
supplied the funds for the reparation of the building. The principal 
feature is the square keep, having in an upper story the chapel, 
which still retains five large decorated windows; some of the 
mullions of them, however, had to be restored. The main en- 
trance to the castle is tolerably perfect, but inconsiderable in 
its proportions. Near it are the reservoirs; and, over the en- 
trance, the chamber, in which the portcullis was worked, still 
retains its fire-place, either for the use of the guard, or for boiling 
oil, water, etc., for defensive purposes. An inner but lower wall runs 
parallel with a portion of the outer defence ;- the space between which, 
in Mr. Francis’ opinion, was covered with a sloping roof, and divided 
into apartments of various kinds for the use of the garrison. Other 
parts of the ruins were inspected, such as the kitchen, state, and other 
apartments, the uses of which were not easily determined, and more 
particularly that part which Mr. Francis thought served as a commu- 
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nication with the postern by means of machinery, in the application 
of which the pillars, that seemed to support two vaulted chambers 
one over the other, might have been brought into use. 

The little time remaining before the return of the train, permitted 
only a hasty examination of Oystermouth church, which, although 
lately restored, retains some small portions of the thirteenth century. 
The font may be late Norman. ‘The most remarkable thing in the 
church is the curious Norman pillar-piscina, described some time ago, 
and placed in its present position, by Mr. Francis. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The President commenced the proceedings of the evening by 
laying before the meeting the following resolutions, recommended 
by the General Committee. 

1. That William Lawrence Banks, Esq., F.S.A., be appointed 
General Secretary, in the place of Frederick Lloyd Phillips, Esq., 
who has resigned his office. 

2. That the officers of the Association be re-elected. 

8. That the meeting of the Association for 1862 be held at Truro, 
in conjunction with the meeting of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 

The resolutions having been unanimously passed— 

Mr. FREEMAN, at the request of the President, gave an account of 
some of the objects seen during the day, and spoke of the well known 
parapet of Swansea Castle as identical, except in the presence of a some- 
what smaller degree of ornament, with that in St. David’s Palace. Both 
of these are undoubted works of Bishop Henry Gower. With these the 
parapet of Lamphey Palace is commonly classed as a third, and its claims 
were fully discussed at the Tenby meeting of the Association (see 
Arch. Camb., 1851, p. 821-4, 1852, p. 199, 1853, p. 190). Mr. Free- 
man thought that there could be little doubt that the Lamphey para- 
pet was either something earlier, on which De Gower improved, or 
else something later, built in bungling imitation of his work. It is 
very rude, and has few of the characteristics of Gower’s style. Mr. 
Freeman then went on to speak of the series of buildings scattered 
over the diocese of St. David’s, partly, as he believed, the work of 
Gower himself, partly of a school of masons which his great works 
had formed (see Arch. Camb., 1852, pp. 164, 183-5; History of St. 
Davids, p. 203-7). Besides Swansea Castle, the Association had 
also had the advantage of Mr. Francis’ guidance to the small remains 
of the Hospital of St. David, which they had also had to thank Mr. 
Francis for first bringing to light. Only one gable remains; the 
windows show that it was a building of two stories, therefore pro- 
bably one of that class of hospitals where the chapel opened into two 
stories, as at Wigton’s Hospital, Leicester. Now, this hospital was 
founded by Bishop Gower in 1332, as Mr. Foster proved by 
reading the original Deed of Foundation to the members on 
the spot; the building, herefore, would not be earlier than 
that date, and it might be some years later. But one of the 
windows is a genuine South-Welsh trefoil lancet, showing that 
this form, like so many other early features, was continued to a com- 
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paratively late date (see Arch. Camb., 1850, p. 52, 1851, p. 101, 1858, 
p- 174). With regard to Oystermouth Castle, it was a building of a 
very different description from those he had alluded to; and they had 
already heard from Mr. Francis all that could be said upon that struc- 
ture. He must, however, remind the members that it was to the 
exertions of that gentleman they were indebted for the pleasure they 
had enjoyed in examining these ruins, which were before almost in- 
accessible ; and he hoped that he would continue the like exertions 
on behalf of Neath Abbey. The church at Oystermouth had lost 
much by recent alterations, which he understood had been rendered 
necessary by the requirements of the parish. The objects which 
would chiefly interest were the lancet windows, the font, the Roman 
tesserze, and the curious pillar-piscina. 

Mr. HarrsHoRNE was not prepared to support Mr. Francis’ theory 
with regard to one of the rooms they had seen in Oystermouth Castle 
being used as a washing-room ; he could only say that if Mr. Francis 
was right, he must give the ancient people of Gower credit for more 
cleanliness than he had heard of elsewhere. With regard to the date 
of the castle, he did not think there was any portion later than the 
period of Edward II, and he was inclined to believe that the actual 
date was some twenty years earlier, say about the year 1284, 
or the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward I, and a MS. 
extant of the sixteenth year of that monarch confirmed that opinion 
by referring to the castle as then in existence. He could not sit down 
without presenting his acknowledgments to Mr. Francis for having 
rescued such a magnificent structure from demolition ; it was rare to 
find an ancient Castle so successfully treated, and he cordially se- 
conded Mr. Freeman’s suggestion as to the Neath Abbey being 
placed in Mr. Francis’s hands. 

Mr. CxaRrx thought that the arcade below the battlement of Swansea 
Castle was merely ornamental, and not intended for defensive pur- 
poses, as suggested by Mr. Francis, but it would be presumptuous to 
form a decided opinion without ascending to the parapet which he had 
been unable to do. As to Oystermouth Castle it was so complicated 
and full of domestic details and successive additions that he confessed 
himself unable, after so brief a visit, to satisfy himself as to the age or 
use of many parts. At first glance, the keep struck him as almost late 
Norman, from its proportions and general appearance, like that of 
Fonmon ; this opinion, however, was inconsistent with much of the 
details. The buttresses did not appear to be so early. The situation 
it occupied was exactly that which a Norman architect would have 
chosen. At Morlais Castle was an oven measuring twelve feet 
across, and similar to the one they had seen to-day. It was with great 
hesitation that he differed from a local authority, who was so well 
acquainted with the building, but he could not agree as to the manner 
in which the postern was said to have been worked by machinery. 

Mr. Francis said he only advanced his theories in order that better 
ones might be set up. He was obliged to those gentlemen for the 
notice they had been pleased to take of his labours, and he could 
assure them that his highest enjoyment was to find that they had 
given pleasure to others as well as to himself. 
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Dr, Writ1aMs then made some remarks on the ethnology of Gower. 
Most of them well knew the tradition that the original inhabitants of 
Gower travelled over from Flanders by sea and settled in the south- 
west portion of Glamorganshire and the neighbourhood of Tenby. 
Such was the generally received story of their origin. . Feeling in- 
terested in the question, he requested Dr. Latham, the celebrated 
lexicographer, when on a visit to Swansea, to take a tour through 
Gower; and that gentleman after paying due attention to the 
language of the inhabitants, came to the conclusion that neither in the 
names of their rivers, churches, mountains, nor in any articles, did 
their words in any way shew that their origin was. derived from 
Flanders; that neither their idioms nor nouns substantive, bore any 
analogy to the language spoken in Belgium, nor did anything that he 
saw or heard give him any reason to suppose that the original settlers 
had passed across the Channel from the Continent. He himself had 
often been in conversation with the inhabitants of this peninsula, and 
he had been surprised at the confidence with which many persons had 
contended for their Flemish origin. He regretted exceedingly that 
time had not enabled him to lay down the ground on which his argu- 
ments were based, but he thought he should be able to place before them 
facts which would convince them that he had good reason to con- 
sider that the Saxon language was the ground-work of the present lan- 
guage of Gower. If they looked at the geography of the peninsula, they 
would find that the line of coast was parallel with the west coast of 
England, and that that parallel extended to that part of Pembrokeshire 
where the English language was also spoken, and he was ina condition 
to prove that the language spoken in Southern Pembroke and Gower 
was of the same origin as the language spoken by the inhabitants on the 
other side of the Bristol Channel. The occupation of both sides of the 
Channel by one and the same people was not at all an improbable hypo- 
thesis, and if he went into details he should be able to strengthen the 
conviction by pointing out that the same words for the names of moun- 
tains, castles, trees, and so forth, differed only in a slight degree from 
the same names in Somersetshire and Devonshire; and although the 
idioms differed, the true philology was the same. He therefore sur- 
mised that the ancient settlers acted on migratory principles, or were 
driven to this coast by a stormy wind; and he contended that it was 
utterly contrary to the laws of ethnology that the language spoken in 
Gower had anything in common with the Flemish tongue. 

Mr. J. JENKINS observed that it was indeed a remarkable fact 
that the people of Gower had preserved the English language for the 
last four or five hundred years, hemmed in as they were from any 
communication with those who spoke the same language. Supposing 
for an instant that the Flemish theory was the correct solution to that 
interesting phenomenon, he could not see how the fact of of the Eng- 
lish language still prevailing could be accounted for, without some 
continually existing cause for keeping it up. They should remember 
that the very small population of Gower was surrounded by a large 
population speaking the Welsh tongue, and if the Gower language 
was really derived from Flanders, he should have thought that in the 
nature of things it would either have been totally lost, or have pre- 
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‘sented traces of intermixture with the Welsh language,— traces 
-which he believed were not to be found, for it was a fact that the 
English dialect, spoken in Gower, was as pure as the Lancashire or 
any other dialect spoken in England. He treated as altogether 
absurd the tradition that a colony of Flemings had been sent during 
the Norman dynasty for the purpose of keeping the Welsh in check ; 
but he also, to some extent, differed from those who sided with the 
view that they were descended from the Norman retainers, because in 
the present language of Gower they had no evidence of either 
Norman or Flemish origin. He contended that the language was in 
all its broad outlines the same as that spoken at the present time in 
Somersetshire. After pointing out the peculiarity of the geographical 
position of Gower, Mr. Jenkins went on to contend that from time 
immemorial there had been a constant traffic carried on between the 
people on the opposite side of the channel and the Gower and 
Pembroke coast for the lime found on this latter coast; and that 
when families settled there, the Somersetshire people found it to their 
interest to carry the rich products of their farms across to the newly 
founded colony. He had made a glossary of about one hundred and fifty 
Gower words, and had compared them with the Somersetshire dialect, 
and found they were very similar, in some cases exactly the same. 
‘The word ‘delve’ was constantly used for ‘dig;’ the peculiar sub- 
stitution of the nominative for the subjective case, as ‘told we’ for 
‘told us,’ was always used by a Gower man; the still more remark- 
able use of the ‘v’ for the ‘s,’ the ‘f’ for the ‘v,’ and ‘hold’un’ 
instead of ‘hold it, or him,’ were only a few of the similarities with 
the dialect used in Somersetshire. He therefore contended that the 
Gower language neither originated with the Fleming nor Norman, but 
was an offshoot from the opposite coast of Somersetshire. 

Mr. FrexEmaN replied; ‘Sir, it is too late to continue the present dis- 
cussion to any great length; but I do not think we can allow our good 
friends the Flemings to be turned ont of Gower without some stronger 
arguments than have been brought by the gentlemen on the other 
side. I will not speak dogmatically on the point; I do not know that 
there is any distinct historical evidence; and it is one of those 
matters which there is only one man in the kingdom really fitted to 
decide. I need not do more than name Dr, Guest.” 

Mr. Francis. ‘It may save trouble to say that I asked Dr. Guest 
about the people in Gower; and he said it was all dosh about the 
Flemings, so far as a hasty visit enabled him to judge.” 

Mr. Freeman. ‘On Dr. Guest’s authority, I am quite ready to be- 
lieve that the people of Gower are not Flemish; but that leaves the 
arguments of Dr. Williams and Mr. Jenkins exactly where they were. 
Their arguments turned entirely on the identity of the population of 
Gower and South Pembrokeshire; on their theory, the two stand or 
fall together. But, if Dr. Guest is right in denying the Flemish 
language in Gower, the cases of Gower and Pembrokeshire are at 
once separated. For the Flemish settlement in Pembrokeshire is a 
historical fact, resting on evidence which even Dr. Guest’s authority 
could not upset. Roger of Hoveden—he is the only author whom I 
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can quote at the moment, but I know he does not stand alone*—dis- 
tinctly refers to the settlement of the Flemings in terrd que nominatur 
Rhés; that is, beyond all doubt, the modern hundreds of Ros and 
Castlemartin in Pembrokeshire. The speakers on the other side have 
treated a Flemish occupation as something ridiculous ; as if the 
Flemings were thought to have crossed the sea, no one knows how, 
and to have turned up in some unaccountable fashion on the coast of 
South Wales. Nothing of the kind; a Flemish colony settled in 
England, having left their own country because of an inundation; 
King Henry I planted them first in the North of England, and after- 
‘wards removed them into the land of Rhés. Nothing can be more 
definite, intelligible, and straightforward than the whole history of the 
Flemish settlement in Pembrokeshire. But I know of no such dis- 
tinct authority for the Flemish settlement in Gower; that rests en- 
tirely on tradition, and on the analogy of Pembrokeshire ; and there- 
fore, on Dr. Guest’s authority, I am quite’ ready to give it up. Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Jenkins tell us, that the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Gower and Pembrokeshire are simply Englishmen, of the same stock 
as the West Saxons of Somersetshire and Devon. Their remarks 
seemed almost to imply that they supposed that Gower and Rhés 
were settled by the same immigration which settled Somersetshire 
and Devon. Now, the first English occupation of any part of Somer- 
setshire was by Ceawlin, after the battle of Deorham in 577. It is 
an occupation which specially concerns me, as the limits of Ceawlin’s | 
conquest exactly coincide in one part with the limits of my own pro- 
perty, so that I live in the West Wales of 577. Do the gentlemen 
on the other side of the room believe that Ceawlin or his followers 
occupied Gower and Rhés in 577? Do they, without going so far as 
that, believe that Gower and Rhés were Teutonized by Ina, or any 
other of the West Saxon kings who helped to spread the English 
name and language westwards? If so, they are carrying the Teutonic 
settlements in South Wales back to a far earlier date than anybody 
ever thought of before, and are putting the question on a wholly 
new ground. And what are the arguments by which the Teutonic 
inhabitants—be they Flemings or be they English—are specially con- 
nected with Somersetshire? They speak, we are told, the same 
dialect of English. I cannot say that they do not; but the arguments 
of the speakers on the other side certainly do not prove that they do. 
Those gentlemen seem to me to have fallen into the common error of 
compilers of local grammars and glossaries, that of setting down as 
peculiarities of their own district whatever differs from common lite- 
rary English. Constantly in such works we see words and forms put 
down as localisms of this or that county, which are sometimes merely 
archaisms, sometimes forms common to that county with many others. 
We are told that the Gower people say “delve” instead of “ dig”’. 
Why should they not? All England did so a few centuries back— 
** When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 
The Gower people and the Somersetshire people are said to agree in 


* See Arch. Camb. 1850, p. 138, 1851, p. 315-9. 
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a few contractions and corruptions of the personal pronouns. They 
say “he” for “‘ him”; so they do in Gloucestershire, and I dare say 
in other counties besides. They say “a” for “1” or for “he”. Now, 
what was the last thing Falstaff did? Why “A babbled of green 
fields”; and yet neither Shakespeare nor Dame Quickley were born 
either in Gower or in Somersetshire. The English of Gower and the 
English of Somersetshire may be specially akin; but the examples 
cited by Dr. Williams and Mr. Jenkins certainly prove nothing. We 
are asked, again, how the Flemings dropped their own language and 
adopted English? I answer, that they never did drop it. Flemish 
and English are even now closely allied languages; both are dialects 
of the same Low Dutch tongue; whole sentences of one are even now 
intelligible with very little effort to those who understand the other; 
Flemish, in short, is very much what English would have been, had 
no Norman Conquest brought an infusion of French or Latin into 
English. If Flemish and English are even now so closely akin, what 
were they in the twelfth century? "What were they in the sixth, if 
we are to go back so far for the Teutonic settlement of Gower? I 
myself see no difficulty whatever in accepting the common tradition 
as to the inhabitants of Gower; while the Flemish occupation of 
Rhés is a certain historical fact. If, therefore, I at all surrender the 
Flemish origin of the people of Gower, it is not that I am in the least 
convinced: by the arguments of the gentlemen on the other side, but 
solely out of deference to the authority of Dr. Guest.” 

Mr. StePHEns said he had listened with attention to the remarks of 
Dr. Williams, and that he could not help feeling surprised, when he 
found that in the whole of his address there was not a single fact 
mentioned, nor any attempt made to substantiate the assertions 
of the speaker, by proofs of any kind. The address was simply a 
series of unsupported assertions. The second address contrasted ad- 
vantageously with it in this respect. Mr. Jenkins urged several facts 
in support of the same suggestion, though it might fairly be doubted 
whether more than one of those facts was strictly relevant to inquiry. 
He was surprised at the manner in which Dr. Williams referred to 
the Flemings, when he ignored all the well-known historic statements 
on the subject of their settlement on the opposite coast of Pembroke, 
and treated the assertion of their connection with the district as a 
mere vague tradition, that a ship from Flanders had strayed 
from its course and been stranded on the coast of Gower. It 
seemed to be admitted on both sides, that the English-speaking 
people of Gower, and English-speaking people of Pembroke, 
had many points of resemblance to each other, which at the 
same time distinguished them in each district from the adjoining 
population. They were strikingly alike in personal appearance; they 
resembled each other in the peculiarities of their speech; in the de- 
coration of their houses; in their dress, the red whittles, etc., being 
characteristic of each. The problem submitted for solution was there- 
fore exactly the same in both cases; and it might be assumed, that 
whatever would be a proof in the one case would equally apply in the 
other. He held that in both cases, the people were originally 
Flemings. With regard to Pembrokeshire, this admitted of most con- 
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clusive proof; for there was no fact in history better authenticated, 
than the establishment of a colony of Flemings in the Southern and 
Western parts of Pembrokeshire. Mr. Stephens added—‘“The first 
settlement is said to have been effected in the early part of the twelfth 
century; and ina Welsh chronicle, MS. B. of Brut y Tywysogion, con- 
sidered to have been written at the end of the thirteenth century, the fact 
is duly recorded.” Mr. Stephens then read a statement from the folio 
edition of Powell’s History of Wales, to the effect that in the year 1106 
A.D., owing to an inundation in Flanders, large numbers of Flemings 
came to England; that Henry I sent them to Pembrokeshire; and 
that under the protection of the Norman lords already in possession 
of parts of that country they there effected a settlement. Mr, Stephens 
then went on to say, “‘ This statement is supported by several con- 
temporaneous monkish chroniclers, such as William of Malmesbury, 
Florence of Worcester and others. The former of these relates the 
event in these terms, under the year 1106:— 

««« The Welsh, perpetually rebelling, were subjugated by the king in 
repeated expeditions, who, relying on a prudent expedient to quell their 
tumults, transported hither all the Flemings then resident in England. 
For that country contained such numbers of these people, who, in the 
time of his father, had come over, from national relationship to his 
mother, that, from their numbers they appeared burdensome to the 
kingdom. In consequence he settled them, with all their property 
and connections, at Ross, a Welsh province, as in a common re- 
ceptacle, both for the purpose of cleansing the kingdom, and repres- 
sing the brutal temerity of the enemy.’ * 

** Ross is of course, Ros in Pembrokeshire; and as William died in 
1143, he was in a position to know the actual facts. Again, King 
Stephen brought over large numbers of Flemish soldiers. These in 
1155, were dispersed by Henry II; and the Welsh chronicles state 
that these also were sent to Pembrokeshire. Giraldus Cambrensis, a 
native of that country, and therefore well able to know the actual facts, 
writing in 1188, not only speaks of a Flemish settlement there, but 
affirms them to have been remarkable for their skill and industry. 
Again, the Welsh chronicles literally abound with references to the 
Flemings of Pembroke. Notices of this kind will be found, both in 
original Welsh MSS., and in the English History of Powell, as well as in 
Williams’ (qy. Owen’s) recent edition of Brut y Tywysogion, under the 
years, 1105, 1107,f 1112, 1113 (twice), 1135, 1145, 3158, 1165, 1187, 
1194, 1216, 1220, &c. It must therefore be perfectly clear, that there is 
an overwhelming amount of evidence proving the settlement of a colony 
of Flemings in Pembrokeshire. This point being established, it be- 
comes a very easy matter to account for the occurrence of Flemings in 
Gower. If the views of Mr. Jenkins and Dr. Williams be correct, viz., 
that the English of Gower came from Somersetshire, they ought to 
be found on the southern side, or that next to Somerset and Devon; 
but the fact seems quite the contrary, especially in considering the 
names of the people. The greater part of the names, on the south side 


* Bohn’s English edition, p. 436. 
+ William de Brabant, a Flemish bishop, came over to visit his countrymen 
in 1107, and was slain in so doing. 
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are Welsh, being Bevans, Beynons, Lewis, Griffiths, Thomas, Eynons, 
&c. On the contrary, the English parts of Gower are the northern, 
namely those nearest to Pembroke. They might easily have crossed 
over from Pembroke to Gower. If they did, we should naturally look 
for them on the northern and north-western side ; and there, in fact, we 
find them. Nor are we left to depend upon conjecture alone in support 
of this opinion. It is stated in the Welsh chronicles relating to the 
year 1135, that in a hard fought battle at Aberdyfi, the Flemings and 
Normans were defeated with immense loss by the sons of Griffith ab 
Kynan and Griffith ab Rhys. Numbers of them were slain, many were 
drowned, many were trodden to death, and large numbers fled away. 
Many of them, it is said in a chronicle called the chronicle of Caradoc, 
properly the Book of Aberpergwm, attempted to escape to England ; 
but they were met in the Vale of Neath; three thousand of them 
were slain; and the remnant driven back, took refuge in Gower, 
under the protection of the castles of Henry Beaumont.” 

Coming next to the philological argument of Mr. Jenkins, the 
speaker said that most of the words cited in proof were not peculiar 
to Somersetshire, but prevailed throughout all England. The only 
seeming case in point was the use of z instead of s or c in such words 
as Cider; but this was not quite conclusive; as the Flemings were 
generally hired soldiers; and doubtless many of them might have 
been retainers in Somersetshire, as well as elsewhere. Indeed, the 
fact itself had been disputed, that the z was thus used in Gower; 
but admitting this, might it it not be a Flemish characteristic? The 
following had been reported as a bit of genuine Pembrokeshire 
English :— 

“T’ze a gwaaing to zell zum vish to buy zum vlesh vor that blezzed 
day zoonday.” 

But was not this a genuine trace of Flemish? The broad sound 
of the vowels was certainly common in Pembrokeshire. It was very 
visible even on the map of the Netherlands, Holland, &. We had 
the broad vowel and the z in Bergen op Zoom, Voorn, Hoorn, 
Haarlem ; the z in Zutphen, Zwolle, &c. ; and most persons had heard 
the prayer of Mynheer Van Dunck,— 


 O that a Dutchman’s draught should be 
Deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee.” 


For these reasons, notwithstanding the authority of Dr. Williams 
and even of Dr.Guest, Mr. Stephens was still of opinion that the English 
speaking people of Pembroke and Gower were originally Flemish. 

Mr. MoceRr1neE, acquiescing in the views of Mr. Freeman and Mr: 
Stephens, was unable to understand how the direct testimony of un- 
doubted history could be set aside as regards the Flemish occupation 
of Pembrokeshire, at least. As respected Gower, he could from his 
own experience bring forward a remarkable confirmation that the 
inhabitants of that district also were of the same stock. During the 
late Russian war, he was engaged swearing-in recruits, when a man— 
a perfect specimen of the true Gower type—presented himself, and 
stated he.was an Irishman. Owing to his exact resemblance to the 
inhabitants of Gower, he disbelieved him, and thought he had some 
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private object in concealing the truth. He took, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity of questioning him privately; and, on his (Mr. Moggridge) 
stating he was sure he had no Irish blood, the man immediately said, 
“T never said I had Irish blood, though my family and people have 
been settled in Ireland ever so many hundred years; but we are 
Flemings.”’ And, on inquiry, he found that there was such a colony 
established in the southern part of the county of Cork. 

The President expressed his regret that, owing to the lateness of 
the hour, Mr. T. O. Morgan was prevented from reading a paper on 
Britanny. 

The customary votes of thanks having been passed amid general 
acclamation, the President announced the termination of the last 
evening meeting, and the final excursion of the morrow. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 31. 


THE EXCURSION. 


The excursionists started at the usual time, still favoured by the 
same brilliant weather, and made their first. halt at Pennard church, 
presenting no features of interest. One quaint epitaph was noticed, 
which ran thus— 

“Whom God consorts with saered right and love, 
Death cannot separate marrow from the dove”— 
where “ marrow”’ is used in the sense of mate or companion, as in the 
north of England.* 

On leaving this church, the visitors proceeded to Penmaen Burrows, 
to examine a ruined church lately discovered. It was stated by Mr. 
Moggridge that, although there was a tradition of such a church being 
buried im the sand, its exact position was unknown until the present 
vicar, the Rev. E. K. James, by accident found a fragment of old 
painted glass lying on the surface. Permission having been obtained, 
two labourers, under the superintendence of the vicar, were set to 
work by himself and Mr. Robert Eaton; and, after some trouble, the 
edifice was laid bare. Over the solid stone altar had been a single- 
light window, while in the north wall of the chancel and near the east 
end was asimilar one. There was also adouble-light on the opposite 
side, in the window-seat of which was found a rude but well preserved 
piscina. In the south end of the altar was a small square aper- 
ture perhaps used as an ambrey; near which on the floor lay a 
curious thurible of bronze, at least of the thirteenth century, and 
probably of the twelfth. It had evidently undergone repairs, and 
still retained a portion of ashes, while the interior of the cover was 
blackened by smoke. This with some other small articles were 
placed in the local museum. A recess in the north wall of the chancel, 
did not appear to have been intended for monumental purposes ; nor, 


« As the Flemings were on more than one occasion brought down into South 
Wales from the North of England, did they bring this term with them, and is it 
still understood by the common people in Gower? E. L, B. 
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even had so small a church been provided with sedilia, would they: 
have been probably placed on that side. A rude pavement was in front 
of the altar, the rest of the space being nearly occupied by four 
graves, three containing single skeletons lying with their heads to the 
west, and the fourth, of larger dimensions, containing the remains of 
six persons, who must have been buried without any arrangement 
of disposition, unless the grave had been subsequently disturbed. 
All these interments were close beneath the surface. A rude, and 
evidently later wall, had been built across the chancel, blocking 
up the only access into it; from which circumstance, Mr. Mog- 
gridge suggested that, in consequence of some pestilence, these 
persons had been hastily buried, and the chancel walled off, leaving 
the nave only for services. 

Not far from the church is an earthwork of the class usually 
called Danish. It has been one of considerable strength, and has 
contained various buildings, the traces of which exist, but of which 
no satisfactory account was given. Mr. Moggridge kindly presented 
to the members a plan of this work drawn by himself. 

From this point the more active, under the guidance of Mr.. 
Moggridge, walked across the bay to Oxwich church; the rest of the 
company making a circuit with the carriages. 

The more remarkable objects inspected were the Norman font and 
monument in the north wall of the chancel, in good preservation, but 
unmercifully whitewashed. It was not stated for certain whose monu- 
ment it was. The tower is not square, but oblong, with the usual 
Gower slits. There are no traces of vaulting in the interior of it. 

Oxwich castle was next inspected, the following notice of which is 
given in the “ Antiquities of Gower” (Arch. Camb., 1850, p. 61-) 

“Turning to the domestic remains of the Peninsula, we shall find 
a valuable connecting link between them and its military edifices 
supplied by the castle at Oxwich. Here we have a manifest case of 
transition between the old type of fortress, only accidentally domestic, 
and the fortified mansion, Thornbury, for instance, only accidentally 
military. The result at Oxwich is certainly not satisfactory, the 
appearance being that of a large perpendicular mansion carried along 
at the complete elevation of a castle tower. There are a multitude of 
small square-headed windows of two lights, and chiefly in the. more 
exposed front, of broad single-light windows, with depressed heads— 
a most untoward form, but which is probably owing to a retention of 
castellated ideas. In the upper range is a row of very large perpen- 
dicular windows, showing that the hall and other principal apart- 
ments must have been placed in this elevated and airy position. A 
great part of the castle is converted into a farm house, which contains 
some very good bits of domestic work, of which it is not always easy 
to say whether they are parts of the original building, or have been 
added at a subsequent, though not very distant, period.” 

The carriages, soon after leaving Oxwich castle, arrived at that of 
Penrice, the seat of C. R. M. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

After luncheon, the castle, a building principally of the thirteenth 
century, was inspected. The most interesting portions are the dove- 
cot, the great gateway with its defence, and the strong towers lying 
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to the south of the gateway, and with which it had been originally 
connected by a curtain, now dismantled. The stonework, however, 
having been removed, it was not easy to arrive at any decided opinion 
as to the oldest portion. Some present thought parts might be as old 
even as the twelfth century. 

The last object visited was Arthur’s Stone, on Cefn Bryn, one of the 
so-called Druidic monuments; but being merely the remains of one, if 
not more, large .sepulchral stone chambers. A considerable number of 
the stones which had at one time covered this monument still remain 
lying around it, interspersed with larger masses, formerly constituting 

arts of the chamber or chambers. One peculiar feature observable 
is the enormous size of the present remaining capstone as compared 
with the small and insignificant supporters, which also served to divide 
the internal chambers. Water exists beneath, which is generally sup- 
posed to be a spring, but which was stated to be merely the result of 
surface draining. ‘The whole of the uncultivated ground on which 
this monument stands abounds with traces of habitations and sepul- 
ture. The most remarkable circumstance, however, is the existence 
of a long avenue of graves, running north and south, and apparently 
(as far as could be ascertained from a hasty inspection during the short 
time spent on the ground) terminating with Arthur’s Stone, which is 
just outside the avenue. 

Mr. StePHens being called upon to make some remarks, stated that: 
there could be no doubt that though the stone on which he stood was 
evidently a monument of the cromlech kind (a term which strictly 
meant the inclined stone that covers such monuments, but which was 
generally applied to the whole structure), yet opinions varied as to 
the use and intention of such monuments. Some considered them as 
Druidic altars of sacrifice ; some, as the bards of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a few of their modern followers, held them to have been 
pulpits of sun-worship; but the majority of antiquaries were now, he 
believed, generally agreed that they were simply sepulchral chambers. 
“‘ They are, moreover,” he observed, “of such antiquity, that neither 
history nor tradition assists in enabling any date to be assigned to them. 
The name of Arthur is attached to this particular stone, as it is also 
in many parts of Wales and Scotland, as well as in Cornwall and else- 
where, to similar remains—a circumstance which sufficiently indicates 
their great antiquity. Of course, however, there exists a local legend, 
which resembles that told of Idris in Merioneth, and probably of 
most giants; namely, that Arthur, one day at Llanelly, being annoyed 
by a small pebble in his shoe, took it out and flung it on Cefn Bryn, 
and hence its name. It was, however, known at a period earlier than 
this legend, as Maen Ketti, the stone of Ketti, a name probably of 
Gaelic origin, and which may be compared with Drum Keat in Ire- 
land, called Dorsum Ceti by Adamnan. It is probably a trace of the 
early Gaelic settlement in Gower, Kidwelly, and West Wales. Ketti 
appears to have been the name of a saint, from whom Sketty has 
been so termed; while it occurs also on the opposite coast of Pem- 
broke in Cil-getti, or the church of Ketti. This saint may have been 
the patron saint of Gower, or this part of it; but the stone must have 
been there long before. his time, 7..e., about the middle of the sixth 
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century. It may be a question worth consideration, whether the stone 
was raised and placed on its present supports, or found in its 
.present position, and the earth scooped out underneath, props being 
inserted ; and, if the first alternative were adopted, by what means it 
was effected. The framers of the Triads took this view of it, and 
hence it became a proverbial expression that any very ponderous 
mass was Mal llwyth maen Ketti—“‘like the load of Ketty’s stone.” 
The Triads further refer to it as one of the three mighty achievements 
of the Isle of Britain, the other two being the erection of Gwaith 
Emrys or Stonehenge, and the heaping of the Pile of Cyvrangon, 
supposed to be Silbury Hill. . A large piece of one side of the stone 
had been detached, as if split off from it, and there existed a pool of 
water under it. Both these circumstances formed the subject of a 
legend, which is found in the Jo/o MSS., and is to this effect, 
that Maen Ketti on Cefn-y-Bryn in Gower was worshipped by the 
pagans; but Saint David split it with a sword, in proof that it 
possessed no divine attributes; and commanded a well to spring 
under it, which flowed accordingly. This miracle led to the con- 
version of the pagans.” 

Mr. BaRnweELt said if there could have existed any doubt as to 
whether Arthur’s Stone could have been a Druidical altar, the mass 
of small stones lying all around, and which had once covered up the 
monument, would have been a sufficient answer. Who first invented 
the altar theory he did not know, for there was not an atom of 
historic evidence on the point, nor could he conceive any stones less 
adapted for sacrificial rites than the ordinary cromlech, or rather, 
its covering stone, which invariably presented exteriorly its rougher 
and more inconvenient side, turning inwards the smoother one, which 
could perhaps have served as an altar table. Besides which, he be- 
lieved that all such structures, without exception, had, at some early 
period, been covered with earth or stones. There might be Druidic 
altars, but they were certainly not to be manufactured out of cromlechs. 
There could be no question, therefore, as to what Arthur’s Stone was. 
It was simply the remaining portion of a large structure, containing 
sevetal small chambers covered with enormous slabs, one of which, 
and the largest, was only left in the position where it had been placed. 
It had, moreover, formed a portion, or been in some way connected 
with the very remarkable avenue of graves running south, and which 
might be found to extend north also. In other countries where these 
long avenues existed, these large sepulchral chambers were usually 
found close to them, but not touching them, as was the case with 
this one in particular, and which was probably the grave of the 
more distinguished chiefs and their families. There was also one 
other point in which the monument corresponded with so many others 
of the same class, namely, its elevated position near the sea-coast. 

Mr. FREEMAN said that there was no sort of contradiction between 
what Mr. Stephens had said, and what Mr. Barnwell had said. He 
did not know the exact date of the Triads; but he had always been 
taught to believe that they were something very ancient. Now it was 
clear that the authors of those Triads knew no more about the origin, 
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the authors, or the use of this Arthur’s Stone than he did. It was to 
them, as to us, something utterly mysterious, of which they could 
give no intelligible account, and about which they were driven to 
insert all kinds of legends. The very way in which they speak of it, 
the wonder expressed at the raising of the stone, shows that it was 
already a ruin; had it preserved its original form of a tump or cairn, 
no one would have seen or observed anything about the stone. The 
very language then of these old Cymrian bards tended to strengthen the 
belief of the most scientific observers, that these wonderful old graves 
were not only far older than the coming of Normans, Flemish, or 
Englishmen, but that they were pre-Cymrian and pre-Gaelic, the 
only relics of a yet earlier race which, in these islands, has utterly 
passed away. 

Mr. STEPHENS was extremely sorry tou weaken Mr. Freeman’s argu- 
ment by stating that he did not believe the particular Triads in 
question to be older than the sixteenth century. 

Mr. FREEMAN recommendcd Mr. Stephens to be cautious in what 
he stated regarding the age of those authorities; for he thought there 
were some people, who would have no objection to crush him with the 
smaller stones lying around for holding such a doctrine. ~ 

Mr. Francis said that many years ago he had read a paper on this 
relic of the past, and that he was then (as now) ‘of opinion that it 
was an ancient grave, which had been uncovered and its contents 
rifled. He had proved the fallacy about the spring underneath, for 
he had had no difficulty in clearing the water out in a short time. 

Mr. HartsHorne said that thirty years ago he had published his 
views on the Cromlech question, to which he had given some 
attention; and they were the same as those now almost universally 
acknowledged by the antiquaries of Europe to be the true ones, 
viz., that they were simply sepulchres. 

A discussion, which was terminated by Mr. Clark, then arose.as to 
the means employed for raising these masses. He spoke from his own 
experience in India as to the manner in which enormous blocks were 
placed in elevated positions without the use of mechanical appliances. 
The operation he described to be simply one of making easy inclined 
planes of soil up to the edge of the structure, along which the masses 
were dragged by main force. There was no doubt the builders of 
these Cromlechs adopted the same plan, and afterwards used the soil 
to form the covering tumulus. 

In the evening a General Committee was held, when the following 
resolutions were passed :— 

First that the cordial thanks of the Association be given to the late 
President, C. Griffith Wynne, Esq., M.P., for his services to the 
Society. 

Secondly that M. Henri Martin be elected an Honorary member 
of the Association. 

The Meeting then broke up; and the next General Annual Meet- 
ing will be held at Truro on,.as at present arranged, Monday, 
August 25th, 1862. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE TEMPORARY MUSEUM 
IN THE ANCIENT HALL OF SWANSEA CASTLE, DURING 
THE MEETING AT SWANSEA IN 1861. 





PRIMZAVAL. 


A curious and interesting collection of stone implements, hatchets, 
heads of spears, and arrows, from the Great Bone Cave, Pavi- 
land in Gower. 

G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 

Paalstab from the neighbourhood of Kenmare. 

Five celts (bronze) found near Birmingham. 
Royal Institution, Swansea. 

Bronze ornament from Pent Audemer, Normandy. 

T. Couper, Esq. 


Two other ornaments [ bronze |. 


Mr. R. Ready. 
A collection of bronze implements, swords, spear heads, etc., found 
in Pembrokeshire, all more or less bent and broken when found. 
Dr. Jones (Glancych). 
Bronze celt ; 


Bronze armilla ;‘ both from Pont Mousson, near Metz. 
Rev. E, L. Barnwell. 


ROMAN, EGYPTIAN, ETC. 
Terra cotta models from mummies. 
G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 
Fragments of tessellated pavement ; 
Terra cotta from Etruscan tombs ; 
Lamps; . 
Fibule ; 
Stampilia. 
H. H. Vivian, Esq., F.G.S. 
Roman glass ; 
Tile from a bath; 
Cover of vase ; 
Portions of two querns; all from Leucarum (Loughor) ; 
Etruscan vase from Pompeii. 
G. G. Francis, Esq. 
252 
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Lachrymatory from Athens ; 
Tessellated pavement from Carthage ; 
Brick, and specimen of mortar from Bannium, near Brecon ; 
Portion of vase (Roman) from ditto ditto 
Royal Institution, Swansea. 
Wooden spade, supposed to be Roman, found 1858, in the workings 
of Duren Mine, near Aberystwyth. : 
T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
Two bronze tablets, stated to be from Herculaneum. 
Mr. Francis Jeffrey. 
Coins and fragments of Roman glass ; 
Bronze ornaments; all from Cirencester. 
Dr. Alexander Williams. 
Tessellated pavement from Oystermouth church, 1860. 
Rev. Samuel Davies. 
Bone pin from Culver Hole. 
Rev. John Davies. 
Portion of Roman vase from Lanmadock. 
Rev. J. D. Davies. 
Plaster casts of stones found on the Via Julia, between Bovium and 
Nidum, inscribed to Gordian, Diocletian, Maximin, and Victorian. 
G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 
Model of tomb of Lucius Scipio. 
; Reyal Institution, Swansea. 
A fine series of photographs of ancient remains in Rome. 
Robert Eaton, Esq. 


MEDIZVAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Very ancient comb (supposed to be Saxon) found in St. Anne’s 

Chapel, Swansea ; 

Bronze cross, temp. Edward III, found in Wind Street, Swansea ; 

Steel lock, probably of the fifteenth century. 

Curious lock, and 

Three spear heads, found (as well as the lock) in the oven of 
Oystermouth Castle ; 

_Four apostle-spoons, silver gilt ; 

Curious steel stirrup ; 

Two cannon balls ; 

Portion of a halbert (temp. Eliz.) ; 

Portion of shrine in Caen stone of the fourteenth century, from 
St. Mary’s Church, Swansea ; 

Curious tripod bronze vessel, with inscription of the time of John, 
found in Gower; 

A large collection of keys, found at various times in Swansea ; 

A collection of knives with carved handles of tortoiseshell and 
ivory, dating from Elizabeth to Anne ; 

A shoemaker’s rule, dated 1664, said to have belonged to the 
Court shoemaker ; 

Carved figures in ivory, of the seventeenth century ; 
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Panels and wood carvings from an old house in High-street, Swansea; 
Sheriff’s silk banner and the seal of William Williams, Esq., of 
Duffryn, Neath, 17—; 
Models of pulpits and fonts, medieval ; 
Scotch mull and tobacco stopper, temp. James II; 
Busts of Inigo Jones and Picton. 
G. G. Francis, Esq, 
Fragment of early painted glass ; 
Bronze thurible, of the thirteenth, or latter part of the twelfth century; 
Base of piscina ; 
Stone muller, flat grinding stone, and red pigment; 
A wax trough ; 
Early English glazed jug. All these articles were obtained from the 
disinterred church of Penmaen, 1861, 
M. Moggridge, Esq., F.G.S., and 
Robert Eaton, Esq, 
Pendant iron lamp and holder, fifteenth century ; 
Bronzes (fifteenth century) from Padua ; 
Three lamps, in bronze ; 
‘‘The Passion,” in ivory and ebony, fine Italian work ; 
Six latten dishes, German, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
H. H. Vivian, Esq., F.G.S. 
Two pieces of oak carving from the Place House, Swansea, temp. 
Henry VIII; 
Cast of De Clare arms from Neath Abbey ; 
Roof tile from Oystermouth Castle. 
Mr. P. Rogers. 


Two swords (Andrea Ferrara), sixteenth century ; 
Inlaid matchlock, temp. James I; 
A corset, temp. Anne; 
Two jugs, about 1750. 


Royal Institution, Swansea. 
Tapestry, seventeenth century, “‘ Jacob’s Dream.” 
G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 
Chasuble worked in gold and silk, mounted on crimson velvet, pro- 
bably of the sixteenth century, and now used at the Roman 
Catholic chapel, Swansea. 
Rev. P. Lewis. 
Twelve tablets, in a case, of the time of Queen Elizabeth, of the same 
character as those exhibited by Shipley Conwy, Esq., at the 
Rhyl meeting. They are apparently intended for some kind of 
game. . 
Mr. M. Viner. 
Brass cooking utensil, inscribed “‘ Pitty the pore. 1684.” 
Mr. Williams. 
Two clay pipes, temp. Charles I, found in Gower. 
Rev. J. Davies. 
Two silver and two silver-gilt maces, dated 1615 and 1753, belonging 
to and now used in the Borough of Swansea. 
* The Mayor of Swansea. 
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Ebony cabinet, which has been built to receive embossed gold plates 
in fronts of drawers, of Italian workmanship of the seventeenth 
century. 

Robert Eaton, Esq. 

Tea caddy of filigree work, made in Swansea, 1760. 

Mr. Evan Williams. 

Basque musical instrument. 

Rev. Edward Nicholl. 

Specimens of ancient embossed leather from books. 

Mr. H. Moore. 

Impression from the brass mounts on a volume given by Margaret 
Tudor, Countess of Richmond, now in Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Mr. R. Ready. 

Leaves of a Cingalese book. ; 

Mr. Wm. Bowen. 

Models of four Irish round towers ; 

Ditto of Oystermouth, Swansea, Neath, Raglan, and Blaney Castle. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, R.A. 

Models of Neath Abbey, Raglan Castle, the Place House, and the 
town of Swansea ; 

Model of British coracle and paddle as now used on the rivers of 
Wales. 
Royal Institution, Swansea, 


COINS, MEDALS, ETC. 


Three specimens of supposed Gaulish wheel money from Boviolles 
Castle, Bar le Duc. See Arch. Camb., 1861. 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 


Greek brass coins (size 7 and 8). 
H. H. Viviap, Esq. 
Roman brass coins from Cirencester. 
Dr. Alexander Williams. 
Collection of Consular and Imperial Denarii. 
Mr. R. Ready. 
Collection of large and middle Roman brass. 
G. G. Francis, Esq. 
First brass, Roman. ‘ 
Mr. W. R. Davis. 
Thirteen Roman brass from Caerleon. 
Rev. J. D. Davies. 
A collection of early English silver coins. 
Rev. Secretan Jones. 
Complete series of all the silver and copper Tokens issued in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries at Swansea 
and Neath; 
Eighty tokens issued in Wales: described in Boyne ; 
Four medals of Horace Walpole. 
: G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 
Silver medallion of Charles I. 
Mr. W. R. Davies. 
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Complete series of casts from the known seals of Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth ; 

One hundred and fifty seals relating to the University of Cambridge ; 

Forty seals relating to Bristol. 
Mr. R. Ready. 

A collection of seals relating to Wales, from originals in the col- 
lection of Mr. G. G. Francis. 

An extensive series of seals illustrative of the royal, baronial, eccle- 
siastic, civic, and personal history of Wales forming for the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, Swansea, where they will be 
placed in glazed cabinets for public use. 

G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 


“DRAWINGS, BUBBINGS, MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. 


An extensive collection of drawings, engravings, rubbings, etc., illus- 
trative of Swansea, Oystermouth, Neath, and Gower ; 
Rubbings of monumental brasses. 
G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 
Drawings of Culver Hole, Gower. 
Matthew Moggridge, Esq., F.G.S. 


Painting of Swansea Castle, 1820. 


Royal Institution, Swansea. 
Original portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 
Rawleigh Mansell, Esq. 
Portraits of Queen Anne and Prince George of Denmark. 
Mr. R. Ready. 
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Edward Byam, Esq. 
The original deed of affiance between Edward II and Isabella of 
France, with a translation and account thereof by George Grant 


Fiancis, Esq., F.S.A. 
Dr. Nicol, M.D, 
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Original charters of borough of Swansea (Henry III, William De 
Breosa, Edward II, Edward III, two of Cromwell, and James II) ; 
Three volumes of ancient records relating to the borough and parish 
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Corporation of Swansea. 
List of sheriffs and knights of the shire for Glamorganshire, 1541-1786. 
Original Proclamation of the old Pretender, dated Plombiéres, 1714; 
Pedigree of the kings of England, richly illuminated with portraits 
from William I. to Elizabeth ; 
Collection of ancient deeds. 
Royal Institution, Swansea. 
Two Stradling MSS. relating to Merthyr Mawr, temp. Elizabeth ; 
Copy of early inscription on a stone at Merthyr Mawr. 
J. Cole Nicholl, Esq. 
Deed of 1868, and MS. letter of George III. ' 
Mr. Ebenezer Davies. 
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PRINTED BOOKS. 


Historia Mundi (Schedel). Wn. de Worde, 1493. 


Mz. F. Jeffrey. 
a 


Gesta Romanorum, 1499; 
Esopi et Aliorum Fabule, s. a. fifteenth century ; 
Statutes at Large, Henry III to Henry VI, by Richard Pynson, s. a. ; 
Aristotle Ethics, s. a. fifteenth century ; 
Aristotle, Topica or Politica, 1479; 
First Edition of Paradise Regained ; 
Various early editions of Classics, etc. 
Royal Institution, Swansea. 
Welsh Testament. First Edition. 
J. Cole, Nicholl, Esq. 
Coinage of England ; 
Monumental Brasses, and a number of other works on antiquities 
and social history. 
G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A. 





SWANSEA MEETING, Avausr 1861. 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Dr. £ 8. d. Cr. & 8. d. 
By receipts for tickets Advertisements and Post- 
Balance of Mr. Ready’s ac- Office orders ....... ocene Or o 

count of Museum, etc..... 017 8 | Gas fittings at Museum.... 817 11 
Subscriptions towards the Carpenter and other expenses 

Local Fund .....esceoeee 5210 0 of Museum .... 610 0 
Stationery, printing, postage 8 9 11 
Carriages of cases 06 7 
Mr. Ready, including travel- 

ling expenses .......... 610 0 
Honoraria 10 10 0 
Petty disbursements ...... 012 0 
Excavation at Landore .... 115 10 
Balance..... occcccceccece 28 14 8 


a _———_ 


£73 4 8 £73 4 8 


J. N. Smart, acting for Treasurer. 
° G. Grant Francis, local Secretary. 
(Signed) C. C. Basineton, 
Chairman of General Committee. 
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* 
LAWS OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Of Members and their Election. 


I.—The Association shall consist of Subscribing and Corre- 
sponding Members. 

II.—All Members shall be admitted by the General Secre- 
taries, on the proposal of one of the General or Local Secre- 
tartes or of any two Members, subject to the approval of the 
Committee at the Annual Meeting. 


Of the Government of the Association. 


III.—The Government of the Association shall be vested in 
a Committee consisting of a President, all who have held that 
office in previous years, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
General and Local Secretaries, the Editorial Sub-Committee, 
the Chairman of the Committee, and twelve, or not more than 
fifteen, ordinary Subscribing Members, three of whom retire 
annually according to seniority. 

IV.—The President shall hold office for one year, and shall 
be re-eligible. 

V.—The election for the ensuing year of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, other Officers of the Association, and ordinary 
Members of the Committee, shall be made on any day, except 
the first, of the Annual Meeting, by the Subscribing Members 
of the Association. ‘The Committee shall recommend Members 
to fill up the vacancies. Any Subscribing Member of the 
Association is at liberty to propose any other persons in place 
of those recommended by the Committee. Notice shall be 
given on the Programme of the Annual Meeting of the day and 
hour at which it is proposed that these elections shall take 
place. 

VI.—The Chairman of the Committee shall preside at all 
meetings of that bodygin the absence of the President; shall 
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superintend the business of the Association during the intervals 
between the Annual Meetings; shall have power, with the 
concurrence of one of the Secretaries, to authorize proceedings 
not specially provided for by the Laws, if necessity for so 
doing shall arise : a report of his proceedings in these respects 
to be annually laid before the Committee for their approval, or 
disapproval. 

VII.—The Editorial Sub-Committee shall consist of three 
Members, and shall superintend all the Publications of the 
Association, and report their proceedings annually to the Com- 
mittee. 

VIII.—The Committee shall be empowered to fill up pro tem. 
all occasional vacancies that may be caused by the death or 
resignation of the President, or of any other Member of the 
Committee. 

IX.—In ‘all nominations made by the Committee, it shall be 
allowable for any Member thereof to demand a ballot. 

X.—No person who is not a Subscribing Member shall be 
eligible’ for election into any office in the Association, or be 
a Member of the Committee. 


Of Subscriptions. 
XI.—All Subscribing Members shall pay One Guinea 


annually to one of the General Secretaries, or to those Local 
Secretaries whose assistance may be specially requested by 
either of the General Secretaries, who shall transmit the money 
to the Treasurer, or his Banker. 

XII.—All Subscriptions shall be paid in advance, and become 
due on the Ist of January in each year. 

XIII.—Members wishing to withdraw from the Association 
are required to give six months notice to one of the General 
Secretaries, and to pay any Subscriptions which may be due 
from them to the Association. 

XIV.—All the Subscribing Members shall have a right to 
receive, gratuitously, all the Publications of the Association 
which may be issued during the year to which their Subscrip- 
tions relate, together with a Ticket giving free admission to the 
Annual Meeting. 
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XV.—The Treasurer shall be required to forward, quarterly, 
to the Chairman of the Committee and the General Secretaries, 
for their guidance, a statement of finance for the past quarter 
of the year. 

XVI.—The Accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up an- 
nually, to December 31st ; and, as soon afterwards as may be 
convenient, audited by two Subscribing Members of the Asso- 
ciation, to be appointed at the Annual General Meeting. A 
Balance-sheet of the said Accounts, certified by the Auditors, 
shall be printed and issued with the April Number of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis. 

XVII.—All bills due from the Association shall be counter- 
signed by one of the General Secretaries and the Chairman of 
the Committee, and forwarded to the Treasurer, who shall pay 
the same as soon as may be convenient. 

XVIII.—The funds of the Association shall be deposited in 
a Bank, in the name of the Treasurer of the Association for the 
time being. 

Of the Meetings. 

XIX.—A Meeting of the Committee shall be held sania 
for the purpose of nominating Officers, and framing Laws for 
the government of the Association. 

XX.—The Annual Meeting shall be held in one of the 
principal towns of the Principality or its Marches, at which the 
elections, the appointments of the place of Meeting for the en- 
suing year, &c., shall take place. Due notice of this Meeting 
shall be given publicly by one of the General Secretaries. 

XXI.—The Chairman of the Committee, with the con- 
currence of one of the Secretaries, shall have power to appoint 
a Special Meeting, when required ; and for such Special Meet- 
ing, a notice of at least three weeks shall be given, by a circu- 
lar letter addressed to each Member by one of the General 
Secretaries. 

XXII.—At the Annual Meeting, the President, or in his 
absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shall take the chair, and 
in their absence the Committee shall appoint a Chair- 
man; and the Chairman of the Annual, or any other General 
Meeting, shall have an independant as well as a casting vote. 
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XXITI.—A Report of the proceedings for the whole year 
shall be submitted to the Annual Meeting. 

XXIV.—At the Annual Meetings, Tickets shall be issued to 
Subscribing Members gratuitously; and to Corresponding 
Members and Strangers, admitting them to the Excursions, 
Exhibitions, and Meetings, at such rates as maybe fixed by the 
Chairman of the Committee and one of the General Secretaries, 
as most suitable to the circumstances of the locality in which 
the Meeting is to be held. 

XXV.—The superintendence of the arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting shall be under the sole direction of one of the 
General Secretaries, in conjunction with the Local Secre- 
aries of the district, and a Local Committee to be approved by 
him. 

XXVI.—The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be 
audited by the Chairman of the Committee, and the balance 
of receipts and expenses on each occasion be received or paid 
by the Treasurer of the Association. 

XXVII.—Wherever it is practicable, the Local Secretaries 
shall cause Meetings to be held in their several districts, and 
shall encourage the formation of Museums, 


Of the Rules. 
XXVIII.—It shall be lawful for any Member to propose 


alterations in the Laws of the Association. Any such alteration 
must be notified to one of the General Secretaries at least one 
month previous to the Annual Meeting, and he shall lay 
it before the Committee. If approved of by the Committee, 
it shall be submitted for confirmation at the next Meeting. 

_ XXIX.—The Committee shall be empowered to make such 
Bye-Laws as may from time to time appear to them expedient, 
subject to confirmation by the Members of the Association at 
the next General Meeting. 


C. C. BABINGTON, Chairman. 
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Cambrian Archaeological Assoctation. 





Tus statement is submitted to the consideration of the 
Members of the Committee of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association. 


In 1846, the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, at his own risk, 
first edited and published a quarterly journal, to which he gave 
the name of Archaologia Cambrensis, a record of the Anti- 
quities of Wales and its Marches, and the Journal of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association. 


In 1850, ceasing to edit and publish the said Journal, he 
gave permission to the Association to continue it with the same 


title. 


In the same year, the Association commenced a new series of 
the said Journal, making the following arrangements with Mr. 
Mason, of Tenby, printer. 

Ist. That he should print the Journal at his own risk, the 
Association supplying him with all the literary matter. 

2nd. That he should receive ten shillings annually for 
issuing four quarterly numbers (and an occasional supplemen- 
tal number) to each member. 

8rd. That the remainder of the impressions should become 
his property. 


It was also arranged that the Association should make Mr. 
Mason grants of money towards the. expenses of illustrations, 
as the funds might permit. 


At the end of 1854, the Association took the printing into 
its.own hands, and discontinued the above arrangement. Then, 
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for the first time, Mr. Mason claimed what he calls the copy- 
right, and at the same time registered his claim as Proprietor 
of the Journal at Stationers’ Hall. [This last circumstance 
transpired in November, 1860.] 


Mr. Mason’s claim was not allowed, but, in consideration of 
alleged losses by the arrangement of 1850, he was appointed 
the printer of the third series of the Archewologia Cambrensis, 
He was also allowed to advertise through the Journal. 
In 1858, Mr. Mason started a quarterly publication entitled 
the Cambrian Journal, which is believed to be his sole specula- 
tion and property, and which professed to embrace other 
subjects than Archzology. 


“ On account of certain mistakes occurring, by which com- 
munications intended for the Archeologia Cambrensis did, from 
time to time, find their way into the pages of the Cambrian 
Journal (in spite of remonstrances against such proceedings), 
the General Committee came to a resolution—at Bangor, in the 
month of August, 1860—that it was inexpedient that both 
journals should issue from the same press ; and that Mr. Mason 
should be offered his option, either to discontinue the printing 
of the Cambrian Journal or of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

After due deliberation, Mr. Masontlected to give up the 
printing of the Archeologia Cambrensis, at the same time 
renewing his claim to the copyright, which he offered to sell to 
the Association for £100, 


Counsel’s opinion was taken on the question of Mr. Mason’s 
claim, the result of which was that his claim could not be 
maintained ; but it is necessary to state that the attention of 
the said counsel was not sufficiently directed to the question 
as to the property in the title of Archeologia Cambrensis. 


While the correspondence was going on with Mr. Mason as 
to the most desirable manner of settling the disputed question, 
Mr. Mason issued an advertisement under the wrapper of, and 
appended to the concluding portion of Vol, VI of the Journal, 
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distributed to the Members of the Association, in December, 
1860, to this effect:—‘ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. THE 
ArcHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, A RECORD OF THE ANTIQUITIES 
or WALEs AND 11s Marcues, will in future be supplied, post 
free, for an annual subscription of 10s. 6d.” 


Mr. B. L. Chapman, of Lincoln’s Inn, was consulted as to 
the best course of action on the part of the Association; and 
his opinion is that, as he did not think the question one for 
arbitration, as had been proposed, the Association should, with 
the consent of Mr. Longueville Jones, continue to use the title, 
and leave Mr. Mason to act as he thought proper. 


The Chairman of Committee, therefore, with the sanction 
of the General Secretaries, has temporarily adopted this course, 
until the other members of the Committee have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering these details. 

All members of the Committee are, therefore, requested to 
signify their assent or dissent to the Chairman, Mr. C, C. 
Babington, at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

To save trouble to Members, it will be understood that if no 
answer is received by him within ten days after the issue of this 
circular from any individual member of Committee, the vote of 
that member is tobe. counted as one of assent to the course 
adopted. ; 


Mr. Longueville Jones has registered his claim to the title 
of the Archeologia Cambrensis, etc. at Stationers’ Hall. This 
act gives no property and conveys no legal right except that 
of bringing an action against any one using the title. 


Any further explanations required will be furnished by the 
General Secretaries. 


C. C. BABINGTON, Chairman of the Committee. 


E. L. BARNWELL, 
F, &. LLOYD-PHILIPPS, 


\ General Secretaries. 
London, January 29, 1861. 





A copy of the above statement was sent by post, from 


London, on Jan. 30, to each Member of the General Committee, 
which consists of “ The Presidents of present and past years, 
the President-elect, the Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, the 
General and Local Secretaries, the Editorial Sub-Committee, 


and twelve other members.” 


I, Canaries CaRpaLE Basineton, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Cambrian Archeological Association, hereby declare 
that the votes of the Members of the General Committee are, 
with one exception, all in favour of the course recommended 
in the above circular. Also, that the Member who dissents 
from that course states it to be his opinion that “‘ Mr. Mason’s 
claim for £100 is untenable”, but that he would prefer a change 
in the title of the Journal to “running any risk of a pecu- 
niary loss”. . 

Cuartzes C. Basinerton. 

Cambridge, Feb. 16, 1861. 


N.B. It is particularly requested that all communications 
intended for the “ ARcHmOoLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, THE JOURNAL 
OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL AssocraTION” be sent to the 
Editor, to the care of Mr. J. Russell Smith, 86, Soho Square, 


London, W., as no other person is authorized to receive them. 
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ON PRIORY OFIRCH RESTORATION. 


<The following Extracts from the Report in’ the Hererorn 
mes of the Meeting held for the above object, wiil shew the necessily of 
ork, the manner in.which ut is proposed to curry tout, and the claims 
a Priory Church has upon all-as'a National Monument. 
eee THE SPXTRAcTS; 


Mumerous and highly influential mecting was held at the $} ire Hall, 
on Friday se‘nnight, for the purpose of taking into cousidvration the 
restoring a portion of this fine old edifice.’” 
he Marquis Camden had most liberally offered to restore the chancel 
cost of £1500; provided an additional sum of: £200 was raised tor 
of the tower and transepts:” ; 
the course of his speec.i the Lord Bishop of Saint David's observed— 
has lately visited the Priory Church ‘could have done so without a 
of pleasure and regrét—admiration at the beautiful and noble cia- 
ign, and desponieney at its present dhiapidated condition, ‘I'he 
was to restore it to its primitive condition, the performance of wrich 
less than bounden duty ; in fact-he looked upon it usa most sacred 
hand downto prosterity what, our forefathers had ‘bequeathed to us 
and entire: He felt assuied that no deficiency of means would be found 
vad ‘and that if ‘would not be allowed fto remain any longer in its 
e, not only on account ofits antiquity, ofits being a relic of former 
u of its bef S building in which every one in the town and country most 
bintérest, dn the cour-¢ of 20 years, it was for the first time yester lay that 
le td make use efit for the purpose of holding his Visrtation, which 
statement awakened the fact that the restoration ought not to be uny longer 
. If allowed to remain in its present condition it would only be adding 
eost the restoration would ultimately require. 1t was. obvious that there 
reusing aud argent need, and he coincided in the idea that the present, owing 
the Wberat offer that had been made was a'most happy opportunity, ‘Their sim- 
peourse How must be either to render it whatit origmally was+-the pride of the 
wn and country, or to remain its continual dishonor and reproach. He would 
Premark that, if anything could reflect greater discredit than. leaving it 
mt Condition, it would be an uttempt to resto:e itin any other way than 
i character. He would rather in that case that it snould go to ruin, 
the good taste of another generation to restore it to its primitive beauty 
ur, He d leave the subject in their hands, with the most sanguine 
that the aking would be crowned with success,” 


- “Mr, Girpeer G, Scor?, having been called upon, said that it was usual 
tthe architect toread arepert, He had not prepared one, but would give them 
The restoration of the Priory Churen was a matter of more importance 

ud appear at first sight. Wales is a tiountainous country: her editices, 
Bearce, are noble, this was one of her national monuments. ‘There is 

g peculiar in the architecture of Wales. ‘he materisls being of a stubborn 

Ure it consequently assumed a more simple than ornamental form, and it .was 
sthat induced the Welsh to make up.in solidity and grandeur for what, owing 
he nature of the materials, they were forced to be’ deficient in orhament and 
a 5. pay? pray: there was no village church tower but what was grand and 

ble. And y were unable to build in as ornamental a manner as they could 
th, they mined to do their best to make every part good, and thereby evince 
m feeling of whata church ought to be. ‘These remarks applied chiefly to village 
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Fohn Russell Smith, 36, 


Retrospective Review (New Series) ; 
confifting of Criticifms upon, Analyfis of, and 
Extracts from, curious, ufeful, valuable, and 
fcarce Old Books. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. (all 
printed) cloth, 10s. 6d. (original price £1. 1s.) 

. 1853-54 

Thefe two volumes form a good companion to the old feries of the 
Retrofpective, in 16 vols. ; the articles are of the {ame length and 
character. 

Mafter Wace, his Chronicle of the Nor- 
man Conqueft, from the Roman de Rou. 
Tranflated into Englith Profe, with Notes and 
Illuftrations by Epcar Taytor, F.S.A. 
8vo. many engravings from the Bayeux Tapes- 
try, Norman Architecture, Illuminations, &c. 
cloth, 15s. (original price £1. 8s.) 1837 

Only 250 copies printed, and very few remain unfold; the remain- 
ing copies are now in J. R. Smith’s hands, and are offered at the 
above low price, in confequence of the death of Mr. Pickering ; 
hitherto no copies have been fold under the publithed price. 

Contributions to Literature, Hiftorical, 
Antiquarian, and Metrical. By Mark AN- 
Tony Lower, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“‘ Effays on Englifh Surnames,” ‘ Curiofities 
of Heraldry,” &c. Poft 8vo. woodcuts, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 1854 

Contents: 1. Local Nomenclature—2. The Bastle of Haftings, an 
Hiftorical Effay—-3. The Lord Dacre, his mournful end; a Bal- 
lai—4. Hiftorical and Archzological Memoir on the Iron Works 
of the South of England, with numerous illustrations—s§. Win- 
chelfea’s Deliverance, or the Stout Abbot of Battayle; in Three 
Fyttes—6, The South Downs, a Sketch; Hiftorical, Anecdotical, 
and Deicriptive—7. On Yew Trees in Churchyards—8, A Lyttel 
Gefte of a Greate Eele; a pleafaunt Ballade—g,. A Difcourfe of 
Genealogy—1o. An Antiquarian Pilgrimage in Normandy, with 
woodeuts—11. Mifcellanea, &c. &c. &c. 

Barker.— Literary Anecdotes and Con- 
temporary Reminifcences of Profeffor Porfon 
and others, from the Manufcript Papers of the 
late E. H. Barker, Efq., of Thetford, Norfolk, 
with an Original Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 1852 

A fingular book, full of firange ftories and jefts. 

Anecdotes and Characters of Books and 
Men. Collected from the Converfation of Mr. 
Pope and other eminent Perfons of his Time. 
By the Rev. JosepH Spence. With Notes, 
Life, &c. by S. W.SinceR. The fecond edi- 
tion, feap. 8vo. portrait, elegantly printed by 
Whittingham, cloth, 6s. 1858 


—— Larce Paper (for the connoiffeur 
of Choice Books). Poft 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 1858 
“ The ¢ Aneedotes’ of kind-hearted Mr. Spence, the friend of Pope, 
is one of the beft books of ana in the Englifh language.” —Critic. 
Pope.—Faéts and Conjectures on the 
Detcent and Family Connections of Pope, the 
Poet. By the Rev. JosepH Hunter. Pott 
8vo. 2s, : 1857 
t 












Scho Square, London. 


Pope.—Additional Faé&s concerning the 
Maternal Anceftry of Pope, in a Letter to 
Mr. Hunter. By Ropert Davies, F.S.A. 
Poft 8vo. 2s. 1858 


Life, Progreffes, and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, &c. to his Capture and 
Execution, with a. full account of the “ Bloody 
Affize,” under Judge Jefferies, and copious 
Biographical Notices. By GEoRGE RoBERTS. 
2 vols. poft 8vo. plates and cuts,‘cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(original price £1. 4s.) 1844. 

Two very interefting volumes, particularly fo to thofe connected 
with the Weft of England. 

Biographia Britannica Literaria, or Bio- 
graphy of Literary Characters of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. ANGLo-Saxon PERIOD. 
By Tuomas Wricut, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
Membre de I’Inftitut de France. Thick 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. (original price 12s.) 1842 

—— The Anglo-Norman Period. Thick 


vo. cloth, 6s. (original price 12s.) 1846 
Publifhed under the fuperintendence of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 
There is no work in the Englifh Language which gives the reader 
fuch a comprehenfive and conneéted Hiftory of the Literature of 
thefe periods. 


Effays on the Literature, Popular Super- 
ftitions, and Hiftory of England in the Middle 
Ages. By THomas Wricut, M.A.,F.S.A. 
2 vols. poft 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, 16s. 

1846 

Contents: Effay 1. Anglo-Saxon Poetry—z. Anglo-Norman Poetry 
—3. Chanfons de Gefte, or hiftorical romances of the Middle 
Ages—4. Proverbs and Popular Sayings—s. Anglo-Latin Poets 

of the Twelfth Century—6, Abelard and the Scholaftic Philofo- 
phy—7. Dr. Grimm’s German Mythology—8, National Fairy 
Mythology of England—g. Popular Superftitions of Modern 
Greece, and their connexion with the Englifh—1o. Friar Ruth 
and the Frolicfome Elves—11. Dunlop’s Hiftory of FiGtion—12. 
Hiftory and Tranfmiffion of Popular Stories—13. Poetry of Hif- 
tory—14. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon—15. Story of Eu- 

- ftace the Monk—16, Hiftory of Fulke Fitzwarine—17. Popular 
Cycle or Robin Hood Ballads—18. Conqueft of Ireland by the 
Anglo-Normans—19. Old Englith Political Songs—zo. Dunbar, 

the Scottith Poet. 

Literature of the Troubadours. Hiftoire 
de la Poéfie Provengale, par M. Faurien, 
publié par J. Mont, Membre de I’Inftitut de 
France. 3 vols. 8vo, new, fewed, 145. (origi- 
nal price £1. 4s.) 1847 

A valuable work, and forms a fit companion to the Literary Hifto- 

ries of Hallam, Ticknor, and Ginguene. 

J. R. Smith is the only Agent in London for the fale of it, at the 

above moderate price. 

Milton’s Early Reading, and tne prima 
ftamina of his “‘ Paradife Loft,” together with 
Extraéts from a Poet of the XVIth Century 
(Fofiua Sylvefter). By Cuartes Dunster, 
M.A. 12mo..c/.2s. 6d. (original price ss.) 1800 
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Fohn Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
Milton; a Sheaf of Gleanings after his | Robin Hood.—The Great Hero of the 


Biographers and Annotators. By the Rev. 
JoserH Hunter. Poft vo, 2s. 6d. 1850 


Junius.—The Authorfhip of the Letters 
of Junius elucidated, including a Biographical 
Memoir of Lieut.-Col. Barré, M.P. By JoHN 
Britton, F.S.A., &c. Royal 8vo. with por- 
traits of Lord Shelburne, Fohn Dunning, and 
Barré, from Sir Fofhua Reynolds's picture, cloth, 
6s.—LarGE Paper, in 4to. cloth, 9s. 1848 


An exceedingly interefting book, giving many particulars of the 
American War, and the fiate of parties during that period. 


The Table Talk of Jonn SELDEN. 
With a Biographical Preface and Notes by S. 
W.SinceR. Fecap. 8vo. third edition, por- 
trait, cloth, 5s. 1860 


—— Larce PAPER (for the connoiffeur 
of choice Books). Pott 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. 1860 


“ Nothing can be more interefting than this little book, containing 
a lively picture of the opinions and converfations of one of the 
moft eminent {cholars and moft diftinguifhed patriots England has 
produced. There are few volumes of its fize fo pregnant with 
fenfe, combined with the moft profound learning; it is impoffible 
to open it without finding {ome important fa& or difcuffion, fome- 
thing praétically ufeful and applicable to the bufinefs of life. 
Coleridge fays, ‘ There is more weighty bullion fenfe in thisbook 
than I ever found in the fame number of pages in any uninfpired 

‘ writer.” . . . « « Its merits had not efcaped the notice of 
Dr. Johnfon, though in politics oppofed to much it inculcates, for 
in reply to an obfervation of Bofwell, in praife of the French 
Ana, he faid, * A few of them are good, but we have one book of 
that kind better than any of them—Selden’s Table Talk.’ ”—Mr. 
Singer’s Preface. 


The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe; 
with Remarks, Digreffive and Difcurfive. By 
WILL1aM CHADWICK. 8vo. pp. 472, por- 
trait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 1859 

“ Daniel De Foe devoted his life and energies to the defence of free 
inftitations and good government. He was the Radical of his 
day. He not only wrote, but fuffered for truth and liberty. He 
was impoverifhed and perfecuted for his labours in this caufe; 
nay, he was repeatedly imprifoned for his principles, or for his 
unfwerving attachment to them, and for his boldnefs and honefty 
in afferting them. He was the vigorous and indefatigable oppo- 
nent of prieitifm, of ecclefiaftical domination, and of the Popifh 
tendencies of his time. We might not approve of all he wrote 
againft the Catholics, but we fhould remember that he faw and 
felt, as we cannot, how inherently oppofed tn true freedom is the 
Catholic fyfiem. Although we live in very different times from 
thofe in which De Foe lived, yet his life is ful) of pregnant leffons 
for the liberals and friends of religious freéd»m of our day.”— 
Bradford Review. 


Wayland Smith.—A Differtation on a 
Tradition of the Middle Ages, from the 
French of G. B. DEPPING and I RANCISQUE 
MICHEL, with Additions by S. W. SINGER, 
and the amplified Legend by O£H1 ENSLAGER. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Picl ering, 2847 


“Wayland Smith and his Cave form o2¢ or the Incidents in Sir 
W. Scott’s ** Keailwerth.” 
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Ancient Minifterly of England, “ Robin 
Hood,” his Period, real Charaéter, &c., in- 
veftigated, and perhaps afcertained, by the 
Rev. JosEPH HunTER. Poft 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

1852 


Notes on Ancient Britain and the Britons, 
By the Rev. W. Barnes, author of the 
* Philological Grammar,” ‘* Anglo-Saxon 
Deleétus,” ‘ Dorfet Dialect,” &c. Foolfcap 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 1858 
“ Mr. Barnes has given us the refult of his ColleCtions fora Courfe of 
Leétures on this fubjeét, and has produced a feries of Sketches of 
the Ancient Britons, their language, laws, and modes of life, 
and of their focial flate as compared with that of the Saxons, 


which will be read with confiderable intereft,””— Notes and 
Queries. 


‘* We are very glad to meet with fuch pleafant and readible ‘Notes’ 
as Mr. Barnes’s. They are very unaffected effays, imparting 
much warmth to the old carcafe of Britifh lore, and evincing 
fome real ftudy. He has found out the value of the old Welth 
laws, and has made fome ufeful comparifons between them and 
thofe of the Saxons with much frefhnefs if not abfolute novelty,” 
Guardian, 


Taliefin ; or, the Bards and Druids of 
Britain. A Tranflation of the Remains of 
the earlieft Welfh Bards, and an examination 
of the Bardic Myfteries. By D. W. Nasu, 
member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
8vo. cloth, 145. 1857 


Excerpta ex Scriptoribus Clafficis de 
Britania.. A Complete Collection of thofe 
paflages in the Claffic Writers (124 in 
number), which make mention of the Britith 
Ifles, Chronologically Arranged, from Ante- 
Chrifti 560 to Anno Dom. 1333. By the 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Gites. 8vo. cloth, 35. 
(original price 7s. 6d.) 1846 

An Introdu@tion to every Hiftory of Great Britain. 

Hiftory of England, under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. By Dr. J. M. LapPenserc. 
Tranflated by Ben). THorPe, with Additions 
and Correétions, by the Author and Tranflator. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. (original price £1. 15.) 

1845 


Hiftory of England, under the Norman 
Kings, with an Epitome of the early Hiftory 
of Normandy. By Dr. J. M. LapprEensere, 
tranflated with Additions by Benj. THORPE. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 1857 


Agincourt ; a contribution towards an 
authentic Lift of the Commanders of the 
Englifh Hoft in King Henry the Fifth’s Ex- 


pedition. 
poft 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


By the Rev. JosEPH HUNTER, 
1850 
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Fohn Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


yitannic Refearches; or, New Facts 
and Reétifications of Ancient Britifh Hiftory. 
By the Rev. Beate Poste, M.A.  8vo. 
(pp. 448), with engravings, cloth, 15s. 1853 


The author of this volume may juftly claim credit for confider- 
ile learning, great induftry, and, above all, ftrong faith in the 
intereft and importance of his fubject.... On various points 
fe has given us additional information, and afforded us new 
views, for which we are bound to thank him, The body of the 
wok is followed by a very complete index, fo as to render refe- 
ence to any part of it eafy: this was the more neceffary, on ac- 
count of the multifarioufnefs of the topics treated, the variety of 
pefous mentioned, and the many works quoted,”—<Athencum, 
Oct. 8, 1853. 

The Rev. Beale Pofte has long been known to antiquaries as one 
of the beft read of all thofe who have elucidated the earlieft an- 
mls of this country. He is a praétical man, has inveftigated for 
limfelf monuments and manufcripts, and we have in the above- 
smed volume the fruits of many years’ patient ftudy. The ob- 
jes which will occupy the attention of the reader are—1. The 
political pofition of the principal Britifh powers before the Roman 
conqueft—under the Roman dominion, and firuggling unfuccefi- 
filly againft the Anglo-Saxon race; 2. The Geography of An- 
cent Britain; 3. An invefligation of the Ancient Britifh Hifto- 
tans, Gildas and Nennius, and the more obfcure Britifh chroni- 
dets; 4. The ancient ftone monuments of the Celtic period; 
ad, lafily, fome curious and interefting notices of the early Bri- 
thh Church. Mr. Pofie has not touched on fubjeéts which have 
reeived much attention from others, fave in cafes where he had 
fmething new to offer, and the volume muft be regarded, there- 
fore, as an entirely new colleéttion of difcoveries and deductions 
tending to throw light cn the darkeft, as well as the earlieft, 
portion of our national hiftory."—Atlas. 


Britannia Antiqua, or Ancient Britain 
brought within the Limits of Authentic 


8vo. 
1857 


Hiftory. By the Rev. Beate Poste. 
pp. 386, map, cloth, 14s. 
A Sequel to the foregoing work. 


letters of the Kings of England.-Now 
firt colleéted from the Originals in Royal 
Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, 
private as well as public. Edited, with 
Hiftorical Introduction and Notes, by J. O. 
HALLIWwELL. Tawo handfome volumes, poft 
8vo. with portraits of Henry VIII. and 
Charles I., cloth, 8s. (original price £1. 15.) 
1848 
These volumes form a good companion to Ellis’s Original Letters, 
The colle€tion comprifes, for the firft time, the love-letters of Henry 
VIII, to Anne Boleyn in a complete form, which may be re- 
garded, perhaps, as the moft fingular documents of the kind that 
have descended to our times; the feries of letters of Edward VI. 
will be found very interefting {pecimens of compofition 5 fome of 
the letters of James I., hitherto unpublifhed, throw light on the 
murder of Overbury, and prove beyond a doubt the King was 
implicated in it in fome extraordinary and unpleafant way; but 
his letters to the Duke of Buckingham are of the moft fingular 
nature: only imagine a letter from a fovereign to his prime min- 
ifter commencing thus;—‘* My own fweet and dear child, blef- 
ing, bleffing, bleffing on thy heart-roots and all thine.” Prince 
Charles and: the Duke of Buckingham’s Journey into Spain has 
never been before so fully illuftrated as it is by the documents 
‘given in this work, which alfo includes the very curious letters 
fom the Duke and Duchefs of Buckingham to james J, 
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| Inquiry into the Particulars conneéted 


with the Death of Amy Robfart (Lady 
Dudley), at Cumnor Place, Berks, Sept. 8, 
1560; being a refutation of the Calumnies 
charged againft Sir Robert Dudley, Anthony 
Forfter, and others. By J. T. PeTTicrew, 
8VO., 25. 1859 


The Fawkes’s of York in the 16th 


Century, including Notices of Guy Fawkes 
the Gunpowder Plot Confpirator. By RoBERT 
Davies, F.S.A. Poft 8vo., 1s. 6d. 1850 


Hiftorical Sketches of the Angling Lite- 


rature of all Nations. By Robert BLAKEY. 
To which is added a Bibliographical Cata- 
logue of Englifh Books on Angling and 
Ichthyology, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 1856 


The Pilgrim Fathers.—Colleétions con- 


cerning the Church or Congregation of Pro- 
teftant Separatifts formed at Scrooby, in North 
Nottinghamfhire, in the time of James I., 
the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent 
Colony of New England. By the Rev. 
JosEPpH Hunter, F.S.A., and an Afiftant 
Keeper of Her Majefty’s Records. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

1854 


This work contains fome very important particulars of thefe per- 


fonages, and their connetions previoufly to their leaving England 
and Holland, which where entirely unknown to former writers, 
and have only recently been difcovered, through the indefatigable 
exertions of the Author. Prefixed to the volume are fome beau- 
tiful Prefatory Stanzas by Richard Monckton Milnes, Efq., M.P. 


Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi (formerly 


Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnfon), 
written when fhe was Eighty, to the handfome 
actor, William Auguftus Conway, aged 
Twenty-feven. 8vo. /ewed, 2s. 1843 


“¢ ____ written at three, four, and five o’clock (in the morning) by 


an octogenary pen; a heart (as Mrs. Lee fays) twenty-Gx years 
old, and as H. L. P. feels it to be, all your own.”—Letuer Vig 
3rd. Feb. 1820. 


“This is one of tne moft extraordinary colleétions of love epiftles 


we have chanced to meet with, and the well-known literary repu- 
tation of the lady—the Mrs. Thrale, of Dr. Johnfon and Mifs 
Burney Celebrity—confiderably enhances their intereft. The 
letters themfelves it is not eafy to characterife; nor fhall we 
venture to decide whether they more befpeak the drivelling of 
dotage, or the folly of love; in either cafe they prefent human 
nature to us under a new afpect, and furnifh one of these riddles 
which nothing yet dreamt of in our philofophy can fatisfactozily 
folve.”"—Polytechnic Review. 


Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer, of 


York. Written by Himfelf. 8vo0. fixe por- 
trait, engraved by Aug. Fox, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(original price gs.) 1832 


The author of this curious, and hitherto unpublifhed, piece of Auto~ 


biography is well known by the feveral works of which he was 
the author as well as printer. The Beek recyires no encomium te 
thuse who haue read Southes’s “* Defer.” 
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‘Worthies of Weftmoreland ; or, Biogra- 
phies of notable Perfons born in that County 
fince the Reformation. By Grorce ATKIN- 
son, Efq. Serjeant at Law. 2 vols. poft 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. (original price 16s.) 1849 


,. England’s Worthies, under whom all the 
Civil and Bloody Warres, fince Anno 1642 
to Anno 1647, are related. By Joun Vicars, 
Author of “ England’s Parliamentary Chro- 
nicle,” &c. &c. Royal 12mo. reprinted in 
the old fiyle (fimilar to Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary), with copies of the 18 rare portraits 
after Hollar, &c., half-morocco, 5s. 1845 


Lifter—The Autobiography of JosEPH 
Lister (a Nonconformift), of Bradford, 
Yorkfhire, with a contemporary account of 
the Defence of Bradford and Capture of 
Leeds, by the Parliamentarians, in 1642. 
Edited by THos. WriGHT, F.S.A. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 1842 


Forman.—The Autobiography and Per- 
fonal Diary of Dr. Simon Forman, the cele- 
brated Aftrologer, 1552-1602, from unpub- 
lithed MSS. in the Afhmolean Mufeum, 
Oxford. Edited by J. O. Ha.iiwe.t. 
Small 4to. fewed, 5s. 1849 

nly 150 copies privately printed. It wil! form a companion to 
Dr. Dee’s Diary, printed by the Camden Society, who alfo 
printed this work but afterwards fuppreffed it. 

Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer 
Elliot, the Corn-Law Rhymer (of Sheffield). 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Joun Watkins. 
Poft 8vo. cloth, (an interefting volume), 4s. 
(original price 7s. 6d.) 1850 

Wefley.—Narrative of a Remarkable 
Tranfaction in the Early Life of John Wefley. 
Now firft. Printed, from a MS. in the Britith 
Mufeum. 8vo. fewed, 2s. 1848 


A wery curious love affair between J. W. and his houfekeeper; it 
gives a curious infight into the early economy of the Mcthodifts, 
It is entirely unknown to all Wefley’s biographers, 


Gounter’s (Col., of Raéton, Suffex) Ac- 
count of the Miraculons Efcape of King 
Charles II. out of England. Now firft 
printed. Poft 8vo. 1s. 1846 

This little traét takes up the narrative where the Royal memoir 
breaks off. It was unknown to Mr, Hughes, the editor of the 
* Boscobel Traéts.” 

The Conne&ion of Wales with the 
Early Science of England, illuftrated in the 
Memoirs of Dr. Robert Recorde, the -firft 
Writer on Arithmetic, Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, &c., in the Englifh Language. By 
j.O. HALLIWELL. 8vo.fewed, 1s. 1840 
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A Rot Amongft the Bifhops; or, a 
Terrible Tempeff in the Sea of Canterbury, 
fet forth in lively emblems, to pleafe the judi- 
cious Reader. By THoMas Stirry, 1641, 
18mo. (A Satire on Abp. Laud), four very 
curious woodcut emblems, cloth, 3s. 

A facfimile of the very rare original edition, which fold at Bizdley's 

fale for £13. 

Cartwright. Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Mechanical Inventions of Ed. 
mund Cartwright, D.D.,F.R.S., inventor of 
the Power Loom, &c. Edited by E. H, 
STRICKLAND. Poft 8vo. engravings, boards, 
2s. 6d. (original price ros. 6d.) 1843 

It contains fome interefting literary hiftory, Dr. Cartwright num. 
bering among his correfpondents, Sir W. Jones, Crabbe, Sir H. 
Davy, Fulton, Sir S$. Raffles, Langhorne, and others ; he was no 
mean Poet, as his Legendary tale of ** Armine and Elvira” (given 
in the Appendix) teftifies; Sir W. Scott fays it contains fome 
excellent poetry, exprefied with unufual felicity. 

Colle&tion of Letters on Scientific Sub- 
jects, illuftrative of the Progrefs of Science in 
England. Temp. Elizabeth to Charles II, 
Edited by J. O. HaLLIWELL. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 

1841 

Comprifing letters of Digges, Dee, Tycho Brahe, Lower, Hariott, 
Lydyatt, Sir W. Petty, Sir C. Cavendifh, Brancker, Pell, &c.; 
alfo the autobiography of Sir Samuel Morland, from a MS. in 


Lambeth Palace, Nat. Tarpoley’s Correftor Analyticus, &c. Colt 
the Subfcribers of the Hiftorical Society of Science £1. 


|Morland.—Account of the Life, Writ- 


ings, and Inventions of Sir Samuel Morland, 
Mafter of Mechanics to Charles II. By J. 0. 
HALLIWELL. 8vo. /ewed, 15. 1838 


Autographical Mifcellany ; a Colleétion 
of Autograph Letters, Interefting Documents, 
&c., executed in facfimile by Frepx. Ne- 
THERCLIFT, each facfimile accompanied with 
a page of letter-prefs by R. Sims, of the 
Britifh Mufeum. Royal 4to. a HANDSOME 
VOL., extra cloth, £1. 1s. (original price 


£1. 16s.) 1855 


Containing fixty examp!cs of hitherto unpublifhed Letters and Doct 
ments of Blake, Boileau, Buonazecte, Burns, Calvin, Camden, 
Carrier, Catherine de Medicis, Charles I., Chatterton, Congreve, 
Cranmer, Cromwell, Danton, D’Aubigne, Dryden, Edward Vi, 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth (fister of Louis XVI.), Franklin, Galilei, 
Glover, Goethe, Gold{mith, Henry VIHI., Hyde (Anne), Jame 
Il., Jonton, Kepler, Kotzebue, Latimer, Loyola, Louis XIV» 
Louis XVI., Luther, Maintenon, Maria Antoinette, Marlborough, 
Marmontel, Mary Queen of Scotts, Melancthon, Newton, Pent, 
Pompadour, Pole (Cardinal), Raleigh, Ridley, Robefpierr, 
Rouffeau, Rubens, Sand, Schiller, Spenfer, Sterne, Taflo, Voltaire, 
Walpole (Horace), Wafhington, Wolfe, Wolfey, Wren, and 
Young. 

For theinterefting nature of the documents, this colleétion far excel 
all the previous ones. With two exceptions (formerly badly 
executed), they have never been publifhed before. 
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A Life of Shakefpeare, including many 
particulars refpecting the Poet and his Family, 
never before publifhed, by J.O. HaLLIWwELL, 
F.R.S., &c. In one handfome volume, 8vo, 
illuftrated with 76 engravings on wood, of 
objects, moft of which are new, from drawings 
by Fairholt, cloth, 15s. 1848 

This work contains upwards of forty documents refpecting Shake- 
fpeare and his family, never before publifoed, befides numerous 
others, indireétly illufirating the Poet’s biography. All the 
anecdotes and traditions concerning Shakefpeare are here, for the 
firft time, colle€ted, and much new light is thrown on his per- 
fonal hiftory, by papers exhibiting him as felling Malt, Stone, 
&c. Of the feventy-fix engravings which illufwrate the volume, 
more than fifty have never before been engraved. 

Itis the only life of Shakefpeare to be bought feparately from his 
works, 

New Illuftrations of the Life, Studies, 
and Writings of Shakefpeare, by the Rev. 
JosEpH HuNTER. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(original price, £1. 1s.) 1845 

Supplementary to all editions of the works of the Poet. 

4, Part 2, price 3s., and Parts 3,4, and §, together price 3%., 

may be had to complete copies, 

A Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakefpeare; together with Notes on his 
Plays and Poems, by the late W. Sidney 
Walker. Edited by W. Nanfon Lettfom. 
3 vols. foolfcap 8vo. cloth, 18s. 1860 

“Very often we find ourfelves differing from Mr. Walker on 
teadings and interpretations, but we feldom differ from him 
without refpect for his {cholarfhip and care. His are not the 
wild gueffes at truth which neither gods nor men have ftomach 
to endure, but the fuggeftions of a trained intelligence and a 

haftened tafte, Future editors and commentators will be bound 
to confult thefe volumes, and confider their fuggeftions,”— 
Athenaum, 

“A valuable addition to our Philological Literature, the moft 
valuable part being the remarks on contemporary literature, and 
the mafs of learning by which the exact meaning and condition 
of a word is fought to be eftablithed."—Literary Gancette. 


By the fame Autlor, 
Shakefpeare’s Verfification, and its Ap- 
parent Irregularities explained by Examples 
from early and late Englith Writers. Foolfcap 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 1354. 


“The reader of Shakefpeare would do well to make himfelf ac- 
quainted with this excellent little book previous to entering upon 
the ftudy of the poet."=-Mr, Singer, in the Preface w his New 
Edition of Shakefpeare, 


A Few Notes on Shakefpeare, with Oc- 
cafional Remarks on the Emendations of the 
Manufcript-Correétor in Mr. Collier’s copy 
of the folio, 1632, by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Dyce. vo. cloth, 5s. 1853 

“Mr, Dyce’s Notes are peculiarly delightfil, from the ftores of 
illnftration with which his extenfive reading not only among our 
‘writers, but among thofe of ether countries, efpecially of the 
Italian poets, has enabled him to enrich them. All that he has 

Tecorded is valeable. We read his little volume with pleafure, 
and clofe it with regret.”—Literary Gangette, 
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Curfory Notes on Various Paffages i in 
the text of Beaumont and Fletcher, as edited 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and on his 
“Few Notes on Shakefpeare,” by the Rev. 
Joun MitrorD. 8vo. feowed, 2s. 6d. 1856 


A Few Words in reply to the Rev. A 
Dyce’s ** Few Notes on Shakefpeare,” by the 
Rev, JosepH HUNTER. 8vo. 1s. 1853 


Stri@ures on Mr. Collier’s New Edition 
of Shakefpeare, publifhed in 1858, by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

1859 

The Grimaldi Shakefpeare.—Notes and 
Emendations on the Plays of Shakefpeare, 
from a recently difcovered annotated copy by 
the late Joe. Grimaldi, Efq. Comedian. 8vo, 
woodcuts, 1s. 185 

A humorous fquib on Collier's Shakefpeare Emendations. 


A Few Remarks on the Emendation, 
** Who Smothers her with Painting,” in the 
Play of Cymberline, difcovered by Mr. Collier, 
in a Correéted Copy of the Second Edition of 
Shakefpeare, by J. O. HatiiweELt, F.R.S., 
&c. $Svo. 1s. 1852 


The Shakefpeare Fabrications; or, the 


MS. Notes of the Perkins folio, fhown to be 
of recent origin; with Appendix on the Au- 
thorfhip of the Ireland Forgeries, by C. 
MansFIELD IncitEBy, LL.D.  Foolfcap 
8vo. with a facfimile, she-wing the pleudo old 
ewriting and the pencilled words, cloth, 3s. 
1859 


Effay on the Genius of Shakefpeare, 
with Critical Remarks on the Charatters of 
Romeo, Hamlet, Juliet, and Ophelia, by 
H. M. Graves. Poft 8vo. cloth, es. 6d. 
(original price 5s. 6d.) 1826 


Hamlet.—An Attempt to afcertain 
whether the Queen were an Acceflory, before 
the Fatt, in the Murder of her Firft Hufband. 
Bvo. fewed, 25. 1856 


4 “This pamphlet well deferves the perufal of every ftudent of Ham- 


let.” —Notes and Queries. 


Remarks on the Moral Influence of 
Shakefpeare’s Plays, with illuftrations from 
Hamlet, by the Rev. Tuomas GaRinFIELD. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 1850 


The Sonnets of Shakefpeare, rearranged 
and divided into Four Parts, with an Intro- 
duftion and Explanatory Notes. Poft 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 1859 
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On the Sonnets of Shakefpeare, identi- 
fying the perfons to whom they are addreffed, 
and elucidating feveral points in the Poet’s 
Hiftory, by James BoaDEN. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

‘ 1837 
'. Shakefpeare’s Autobiograpical Poems, 
being his Sonnets clearly developed, with his 
Charaétter, drawn chiefly from his Works, by 
C. A. Brown. Poft 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 1838 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre, a Novel, by 
Geo. Wilkins, printed in 1608, and founded 


upon Shakefpeare’s Play, edited by Pro- 
FESSOR: MoMMSEN; with Preface and Ac- 
count of fome original Shakefpeare editions 
extant in Germany and Switzerland, and In- 
troduction by J. P. Courier. 8vo. fewed, 
5S. 1857 


Account of the only known Manufcript 
of Shakefpeare’s Plays, comprifing fome im- 
portant variations and correétions in the 
“ Merry Wives of Windfor,” obtained from 
a Playhoufe Copy of that Play recently dif- 
covered, by J. O. HALLIWELL, 8vo. 1s. 1843 


“Who was ‘ Jack Wilfon,’ the Singer 
of Shakefpeare’s Stage?” An Attempt to 
prove the identity of this perfon with John 
Wilfon, Doétor of Mufic in the Univerfity of 
Oxford, A.D. 1644, by E. F. RImMBAvLT, 
LL.D. 8vo. 1s. 1846 


Shakefpeare’s Will, copied from the 
Original in the Prerogative Court, preferving 
the Interlineations and Facfimiles of the three 
Autographs of the Poet, with a few Preli- 
minary Obfervations, by J. O. HALLIWELL. 
4to. Is. 1838 


Traditionary Anecdotes of Shakefpeare, 
colleéted in Warwickfhire in 1693. 8vo. 
Sewed, 1s. 1838 

Obfervations on an Autograph of Shake- 


fpeare, and the Orthography of his Name, by 
Sir FRED. MADDEN. 8vo. fewed, 1s. 1838 


Shakefpeare Story-Teller ; Introductory 
Leaves, or Outline Sketches, with choice Ex- 
traéts in the Words of the Poet himfelf, with 
an Analyfis of the Charaéters, by George 
Stephens, Profefor of the Englifh Language 
and Literature in the Univerfity of Copenhagen. 
8vo. Nos. 1 to 6, 6d. each. 1356 


Reafons for a New Edition of Shake- 


{peure’s Works, by J. Payne COLLIER, 8vo. 


Is. 1842 
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Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shake. 
fpeare’s Plays? A Letter to Lord Ellefmere, 
by W. H. Smiru. 8vo. 6d. 1856 


Bacon and Shakefpeare, an Inquiry 
touching Players, Playhoufes, and Play-writers 
in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth: to which js 
appended an Abftraét of a Manufcript Auto. 
biography of Tobie Matthews, by W. H, 
SmiTH. Foolfcap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 1857 


A Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the Birthplace of Shakefpeare, by C. V, 
GRINFIELD. 12mo. portrait and plates, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 1850 


— with R. B. Wheler’s Guide to 


Stratford-upon-Avon. 4 plates, in 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 1350 


Hiftorical Account of the Monumenti 
Buft of Shakefpeare, in the Chancel of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Church, by ABR. WIVELL, 
8vo. 2 plates, 1s. 6d. 1827 


Wivell’s Supplement to his Work on 
the Hiftory and Authenticity of the Shake- 
fpeare Portraits. 8vo. 12 portraits, boards, 
6s. (original price 21s.) 1827 





Criticifm applied to Shakefpeare, by C. 


Bapuam. Poft 8vo. rs. 1846 


Vortigern, an Hiftorical Play, repre- 
fented at Drury Lane, April 2, 1796, as a 
fuppofed newly difcovered Drama of Shake- 
fpeare, by WiLL1amM Henry _ IRELAND. 
New Edition, with an original Preface, 
8vo. facfimile, 1s. 6d. (original price 3s. 6d.) 

1832 

The preface is both interefting and curious, from the additional in- 
formation it gives refpecting the Shakefpeare Forgeries, contain 
ing alfo the fubftance of the author’s ** Confeffions.” 

Comparative Review of the Opinions of 
Jas. Boaden, in 1795 and in 1796, relative to 
the Shakefpeare MSS. 8vo. 2s. 1796 


A Letter to Dr, Farmer (in Reply ts 
Ritfon), relative to his Edition of Shakefpeare, 
publifhed in 1790, by EpMonD Ma tone. 
8vo. fewed, 1s. 1792 


A Lyttle Boke, gevinge a True and 
Brief Accounte of fome Reliques and Cuti- 
 ofities added of late to Mr. Halliwell’s Shake- 


fpeare Collection. gto, with fac/i mile of tht 
unique “* Booke of Riddles,” mentioned by Slender 
in the Merry Wives of Windfor, only 25 - 


printed, cloth, 9s. 
12 
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Fobn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. : 


Brief. Hand-Lift of Books, MSS., &c., 

illuftrative of the Life and Writings of Shake- 
fpeare, colleGted between 1842 and 1859, by 
J.O. HaLLiwELL. Poft 8vo. only 30 copies 


privately printed, cloth, 125. 1859 


Compendious Anglo-Saxon and Englifh 
Diétionary, by the Rev. J. Boswortu, D.D., 
F.R.S., &c., Anglo-Saxon Profeffor in the Uni- 
werfity of Oxford. 8vo. closely printed in treble 
columns, 125. 1860 

“This is not a mere abridgment of the large Di€tionary, but almoft 
an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be found, 
ata very moderate price, all that is moft praétical and valuable in 
the former expenfive edition, with a great acceffion of new 
words and matter." Author's Preface, 


Anglo-Saxon Deleéctus; ferving as a 
firft Claff-Book to the Language, by the Rev. 
W. Barnes, B.D., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 1849 

“To thofe who with to poffefs a critical knowledge of their own 
Native Englifh, fome acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is indif- 
penfable; and we have never feen an introduétion better cal- 
culated than the prefent to fupply the wants of a beginner in a 
hort fpace of time. The declenfions and conjugations are well 
fated, and illuftrated by references to Greek, the Latin, French, 
and other languages. A philofophical {pirit pervades every part. 
The Deleftus confifts of fhort pieces on various fubjeéts, with 
extra€ts from Anglo-Saxon Hiftory and the Saxon Chronicle. 
There is a good Gloffary at the end.” —Athenaum, O&. 20, 1849. 


Introdu&tion to Anglo-Saxon Reading ; 
comprifing /Elfric’s Homily on the Birthday 
of St. Gregory, with a copious Gloflary, &c., 
by L. Lancrey, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

1839 

Eiffic’s Homily is remarkable for beauty of compofition, and in- 


terefting, as fetting forth Auguftine’s miffion to the ‘* Land of 
the Angles.” 


Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Life of St. 


Guthlac, Hermit of Croyland. Printed, for |, 


the firft time, from a MS. in the Cottonian 
Library, with a Tranflation and Notes by 
CuarLes WycuirFE Goopdwin, M.A., 
Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 12mo. 
cloth, 5s. 1848 


Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Hexameron 
of St. Bafil, and the Anglo-Saxon Remains 
of St. Bafil’s Admonitio ad Filium Spiritu- 
alem. Now firft printed from MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with a Tranflation and 
Notes by the Rev. H. W. Norman. 8vo. 
Second Edition, enlarged, fewed, 4s. 1849 


The Holy Gofpels in Anglo-Saxon, 
edited from the original MS., by BENJAMIN 
TuorPe. Poft 8vo. cloth, 8s. (original price 


1258.) 1842 
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Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue; on 
the Bafis of Profeffor Rafk’s Grammar; to 
which are added Reading Leffons, in Verfe 
and Profe, with Notes, for the ufe of Learners, 
by E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oxon. 12mo. 


cloth, 5s. 1855 

‘* Mr. Vernon has, we think, aéted wifely in taking Rafk for his 
model; but let no one fuppose from the title that the book is 
merely a compilation from the work of that philologift. The 
accidence is abridged from Rafk, with conftant revifion, correc- 
tion, and modification ; but the fyntax, a moft important portion 
of the book, is original, and is compiled with great care and 
fkill; and the latter half of the volume confifis of a well-chofen 
fele€tion of extraéts from Anglo-Saxon writers, in profe and 
verfe, for the practice of the ftudent, who will find great affiftance 
in reading them from the grammatical notes with which they are 
accompanied, and from the gloffary which follows them. This 
volume, well ftudied, will enable any one to read with eafe the 
generality of Anglo-Saxon writers; and its cheapnefs places it 
within the reach of every clafs, It has our hearty recommenda- 
tion.” —Literary Gazcette. 


Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Story of 
Apollonius of Tyre, upon which is founded 
the Play of Pericles, attributed to Shakefpeare, 
from a MS., with a Tranflation and Gloflary 
by Benjamin THORPE. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
(original price 6s.) 1834 

Analeéta Anglo-Saxonica.—A Seleétion, 
in Profe and Verfe, from Anglo-Saxon Au- 
thors, of various ages, with a Gloflary by 
BENJAMIN TuHorPE, F.S.A. 4 New Edition, 
with corrections and improvements. Poft 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. (original price 12s.) 1846 

A Philological Grammar, grounded upon 
Englifh, and formed from a comparifon of 
more than Sixty Languages. Being an Intro- 
duétion to the Science of Grammars of all 
Languages, efpecially Englifh, Latin, and 
Greek. By the Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., of 
St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge; Author of 
‘Poems in the Dorfet Dialect,” “ Anglo- 
Saxon Deleétus,” &c., 8vo. (pp. 322), cloth, 
gs. 1854 

“Mr. Barnes’ work is an excellent fpecimen of the manner in 
which the advancing ftudy of Philology may be brought to illuf- 
trate and enrich a fcientific expofition of Englifh Grammar.”— 
Edinburgh Guardian. 

“Of the fcience of Grammar, by induétion from the philological 
fais of many languages, Mr. Barnes has, in this volume, fupplied 
a concife and comprehenfive manual. Grammarians may differ 
as to the regularity of the principles on which nations have con- 
firuéted their forms and ufages of {peech, but it is generally allowed 
that fome conformity or fimilarity of praétice may be traced, and 
that.an attempt may be made to expound a true fcience of Gram- 
mar. Mr. Barnes has fo far grounded his Grammar upon Eng- 
lifh as to make it an Englifh Grammar, but he has continually 
referred to comparative philology, and fought to render his work 
illuftrative of general forms, in conformity with principles com- 
mon, more or lefs, to the language of all mankind. More than 
fixty languages have been compared in the courfe of preparing 
the volume; and the general principles laid down will be found 
ufeful in the ftudy of various tongues. It is a learned and philo- 
fophical treatife."—Literary Gazette. 
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Sohn Ruffell Smith, 36, 


A Fragment of AElfric’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, Elfric’s Gloffary, and a Poem on 
the Soul and Body of the XIIth Century, 
difcovered among the Archives of Worcefter 
Cathedral, by Sir Toomas PuiLiipps, Bart. 
Folio, PRIVATELY PRINTED, /ewed, 18. 6d. 

1838 


‘Two Leaves of King Waldere, and 
King Gudhere, a hitherto unknown Old Eng- 
lith Epic of the 8th Century belonging to the 
Saga Cycle of King Theodoric and his Men. 
Now firft publifhed with a modern Englith 
reading, Notes and Gloffary, by GEORGE 
Srepuens, Englifh Profeffor in the Univerfity 
of Copenhagen. Royal 8vo. with four Photo- 
graphic Facfimiles of the MS. of the 9th Cen- 
tury, recently difcovered at Copenhagen, 158. 
—without Facfimiles, 7s. 6d. 1860 


Popular Treatifes on Science, written 
during the Middle Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman, and Englifh, edited by 
Tuomas WricuTt, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

1841 

Contents.—An Anglo-Saxon Treatife on Aftronomy of the Tenth 
Century, now firit publithed from a MS. in the Britifh Mufeum, 
with a tranflation; Livre des Creatures, by Phillippe de Thaun, 
now firft printed, with a tranflation (extremely valuable to Phi- 
Jologifts, as being the earlieft {pecimens of Anglo-Norman re- 
maining, and explanatory of all the fymbolical figns in early 
&culpture and painting); the Beftiary of Phillippe de Thaun, with 
a tranflation; Fragments on Popular Science from the Early 
Englith Metrical Lives of the Saints (the earlieft piece of the 
kind in the Englith Language.) : 


Skelton (John, Poet Laureate to Henry 
VIII.) Poetical Works: the Bowge of Court, 
Colin Clout, Why come ye not to Court? 
(his celebrated Satire on Wolfey), Phillip 
Sparrow, Elinour Rumming, &c. ; with Notes 
and Life by the Rev. A. Dyce. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. (original price £1. 12s.) 1843 

“The power, the firangenefs, the volubility of his language, the 

audacity of his fatire, and the perfect originality of his manner, 
made Skelton one of the moft extraordinary writers of any age or 
country.” —Southey, 


Early Hiftory of Freemafonry in Eng- 
land. Illuftrated by an Englith Poem of the 
XIVth Century, with Notes by J. O. Hat- 
LIWELL. Pott 8vo. fecond edition, with 
a facfimile of the original MS. in the Britifh 
Mufeum, cloth, 2s. 6d. 1844 


“The intereft which the curious poem, of which this publication is 
chicfy compofed, has excited, is proved by the fact of its having 
been tranflated into German, and of its having reached a fecond 
edition, which is not common with fuch publications, Mr, 
Halliwell has carefully revifed the new edition, and increafed its 
utility by the addition of a complete and correct Gloffary.”"— 
Literary Gaccette, 
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Soho Square, London. 
Torrent of Portugal; an Englifh Me- 


trical Romance. Now firft publithed, from 
an unique MS. of the XVth Century, pre- 
ferved.in the Chetham Library at Manchefter, 
edited by J. O. HaLLIweELt, &c. Poft 8vo, 
cloth, uniform with Ritfon, Weber, and Ellis’s 
publications, cloth, 5s. 1842 
“ This is a valuable and interefting addition to our lift of early 


Englifh metrical remances, and an indispenfable companion to 
the collections of Ritfon, Weber, and Ellis." —Literary Gaxcette, 


The Vifion and Creed of Piers Plough- 
man, edited by Tuomas WRiIGHT; a new 
edition, revifed, with additions to the Notes 
and Gloffary. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. cloth, 
10S, 1856 


“The * Vifion of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the moft precious and 
interefting monuments of the Englifh Language and Literature, 
and alfo of the focial and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth centuty. . . . Its author is not certainly 
known, but its time of compofition can, by internal evidence, 
be fixed at about the year 1362. On this and on all matters 
bearing upon the origin and objet of the poem, Mr. Wright's 
hiftorical introdu€tion gives ample information. . . . . hh 
the thirteen years that have paffed fince the firft edition of the 
prefent text was publifhed by the late Mr. Pickering, our old 
literature and hiftory has been more ftudied, and we truft thata 
large circle of readers will be prepared to welcome this cheaper 
and carefully revifed reprint.” — Literary Gascette, 


Sir Amadace; a Middle-North-Englifh 
Metrical Romance of the XIIIth Century, 
reprinted from two texts, with an Introduction 
by GeorGE STEPHENS, Profeffor of Old Eng- 
lifh in the Univerfity of Copenhagen. 8vo. 
JSewed, 1s. 6d. 1860 


Rara Mathematica; or, a Collection of 
Treatifes on the Mathematics and Subjects 
connected with them, from ancient inedited 


8vo0. fecond 
1841 


MSS., by J. O. HALLIWELL. 
edition, cloth, 3s. 


Contents :+Johannis de Sacro-Bofco Traftatus de Arte Numerandi; 
Method ufed in England in the Fifteenth Century for taxing te 
Altitude of a Steeple ; Treatife on the Numeration of Algorifin; 
Treatife on Glaffes for Optical Purpofes, by W. Bourne; 
Johannis Robyns de Cometis Commentaria; Two Tables thow- 
ing the time of High Water at London Bridge, and the Duration 
of Moonlight, from a MS. of the. Thirteenth Century; on the 
Menfuration of Heights and Diftances; Alexandri de Villa Dei 
Carmen de Algorifmo; Preface to a Calendar or Almanack for 
14303 Johannis Norfolk in Artcm progreffionis fummula; Notes 
on Early Almanacks, by the Editor, é&c. &c. 


Philological Proofs of the Original Unity 
and Recent Origin of the Human Race, de- 
rived from a Comparifon of the Languages of 
Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, by A. 
J. Jounss. vo, cloth, 6s. (original pric 
12s. 6d.) 1343 


Printed at the fugzeftion of Dr. Prichard, to who‘e works it will be 
found a ufefui ‘uppicment. 
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Nuge Poetica; Seleét Pieces of Old 
Englifh Popular Poetry, illuftrating the Man- 
ners and Arts of the XVth Century. Edited 
by J.O. HattiwELy. Poft 8vo. only 100 
copies printed, cloth, 5s. 


1844 


Anecdota Literaria; a Collection of 
Short Poems in Englifh, Latin, and French, 
illuftrative of the Literature and Hiftory of 
England in the XIIIth Century; and more 
efpecially of the Condition and Manners of 
the different Claffes of Society. By T. 
Wricut, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. cloth, 
only 250 copies printed, 53. _ 3844 

DiGtionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obfolete Phrafes, Proverbs, and’ An- 
cient Cuftoms, from the Reign of Edward I. 
By James OrncHarD HALuiwi tl, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. containing upwards 
of 1000 pages, clofély printed in double columns, 
cloth, a new and cheaper edition, 15s. 1861 


Itcontains above 50,000 words (embodying all the known {cattered 
gioflaries of the Englifh language), forming a complete key for 
the reader of our old Poets, Dramatifts, Theologians, and other 
authors, whofe works abound with allufions, of which explana- 
tions are not to be found in ordinary DiGtionarics and books of 
teference. Moft of the principal Archaifms are illuftrated by ex- 
amples fele€ted from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by 
far the greater portion will be found to be original authorities. 


A Gloffary ; or, Colletion of Words, 
Phrafes, Cuftoms, Proverbs, &c., illuftrating 
the Works of Englifh Authors, particularly 
Shakefpeare and his Contemporaries. By 
Rosert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 
A New Edition, with confiderable Additions, 
both of Words and Examples. By James 
0. Hatiuiwett, F.R.S., and THomas 
WricuT, M.A., F.G,A. 2 thick vols, &vo. 
cloth, £1. 8s. 1859 


The Gloffary of Archdeacon Nares is ‘by far the beft and moft ufe- 
ful work we poffefs for explaining and illuftrating the obfolete 
language and the cuftoms and manners of the fixteenth and feven- 
teenth centuries, and it is quite indifpenfable for the readers of 
the literature of the Elizabethan period. The additional words 
aad examples are difiinguifhed from thofe in the original text by 
a+ prefixed to each. The work contains between five and fix 
thufand additional examples, the refult of original refearch, not 
merely fupplementary to Nares, but to all other compilations of 
the kind. 


Thompfon (E.) on the Archaic Mode 
of exprefling Numbers in Englifh, Anglo- 
Saxon, Friefic, &c. 8vo. (an ingenious and 
learned pamphlet, interefting to the Philologift), 
Is, 1853 

Danith.—Englifh-Danifh Dialogues and 
Progreffive Exercifes. By E. F. ANCKER. 


1amo. cloth, 5s. 1851—Key to Ditto, 5s. 
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Gloffary of Provincial and Local Words 


Ufed in England. By F. Grosz, F.S.A.; 
with which is now incorporated the Supple- 
ment. By SamMueL Peace, F.S.A. Poft 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 1839 


Specimens of Cornifh Provincial Diale&, 
‘colle&ted and arranged by Uncle Jan Tree- : 


noodle, with fome Introductory Remarks and 
a Gloffary by an Antiquarian Friend; alfo a 
Seleé&tion of Songs and other Pieces conneéted 
with Cornwall. Poft 8vo. with a curious por- 
trait of Dolly Pentreath, cloth, 4s. 1846 


The Cornifh Thalia, being original Comic 


Poems, illuftrative of the Cornifh Dialeét. 
By J. H. Danrev. Poft 8vo. 6d. 1860 


A Gloffary of the Words and Phrafes 


of Cumberland. By Wittiam DIcKINson, 
F.L.S. 12mo0.<loth, 2s. 1859 


Nathan Hogg’s Letters and Poems in 


the Devonfhire Diale&t. The fourth edition, 
with additions, pot 8vo. fewed, 1s. 1860 


“Thefe letters, which have achieved confiderable popularity, evince 


an extenfive acquaintance with the-vernacular of the County and 
its idioms and phrafes, while the continuous flow of wit and 
humour throughout, cannot fail to operate forcibly upon the 
rifible faculties of the reader. In the Witch ftory Nathan has 
excelled himfelf, and it is to be hoped we have not feen his lat 
effort in this branch of local Englifh literature. The fuperftitions 
of Jan Vaggis aad Jan Plant are moft graphically and amufingly 
pourtrayed, and the various incidents whereby the influence of the 
* Evil Eye,’ is fought to be counteracted, are at once ludicrous and 
irrefiftible.’—Plymouth Mail. 


Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorfet Dia- 


le&t, with a Differtation and Gloffary. By the 
Rev. Wm. Barnes, B.D. Second edition, 
enlarged and corrected, royal 12mo. cloth, 10s. 

1847 


Hwomely Rhymes ; a Second Colleétion 


of Poems in the Dorfet Diale&t. By the Rev. 
W. Barnes. Royal 12mo. cloth, 5s. 1859 


“The author is a genuine poet, and it is delightful to catch the pure 


breath of fong in verfes which affert themfelves only as the modeft 
vehicle of rare words and Saxon inflections, We have no inten- 
tion of fetting up the Dorfet pathos against the more extended 
provincialifm of Scotland, ftill lefs of comparing the Dorfetthire 
poet with the Scotch; yet we feel {ure that thefe poems would 
have delighted the heart of Burns, that many of them are not 
unworthy of him, and that (at any rate) his beft produdions 
cannot exprefs a more cordial fympathy with external nature, ora 
more loving intereft in human joys and forrows.”—Literary 
Gaxetie. 


John Noakes and Mary Styles: a Poem, 


exhibiting fome of the moft ftriking lingual 
localifms pecuiiar to Effex; with a Gloffary. 
By Cuares Ciark, EsQ., of Great Totham 


Hall, Effex. Poft 8vo. cloth, 2s. 1839 
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A Gloffary of Words ufed in Teefdale,|Spring Tide; or, the Angler and his 
in the County of Durham. Poft 8vo.witha| Friends. By J. Y. AKERMAN. 
map of the diftrid, cloth, 2s. 6d. (original price} cloth, 3s. 6d. 
6s.) SBAG TE ekig mete cn ; ’ 
“‘ Contains about two thoufand words. . . . It is believed the firft aa I eR SE te 


and only colleétion of words and phrafes peculiar to this diftriét, . 2 
and we hail it therefore as a valuable contribution to the hifory | Ihe Yorkfhire Dialect, exemplified in 


of language and literature . . . the author has evidently brought various Dialo gues, Tal es, and Songs, appli. 


to bear an extenfive perfonal acquaintance with the common 
lengnage.'-~Darlingen Thnet, cable to the County ; with a Gloffary. Po 


Diale& of South Lancafhire, or Tim] °Y% #5 1839 
Bossin’s Tummus and Meary ; revifed and| A Gloffary of Yorkfhire Words and 
corrected, with his Rhymes, and an enlarged} Phrafes, colleéted in Whitby and its Neigh- 
,Gloffary of Words and Phrafes, chiefly ufed bourhood ; with examples of their colloquial 
by the Rural Population of the Manufaéturing | —_ufe and allufions to local Cuftoms and Tradi. 
Diftriéts of South Lancafhire. By SAMUEL] tions, By an INHABITANT. 12mo. cloth 
BamFrorD. 12mo. fecond edition, cloth, 35. 6d. 38. 6d. 2856 

1854 

Leicefterfhire Words, Phrafes, and Pro-| The Hallamfhire (diftriat of Sheffield) 

verbs. By A. B. Evans, D.D., Head Majter Gloffary. By the Rev. JosEPH HunTER, author 


of Market-Bofworth Grammar School. 12mo.| the Hiftory of “ Hallamfhire,” “South 
cloth, 5s. 1848) Yorkthire,” &c. Poft 8vo. cloth, 4s. (original 


A Gloffary of Northamptonfhire Words| "°° ay 7_ 
and Phrafes ; with examples of their colloquial | Archeological Index to Remains of Anti- 
ufe, with illuftrations from various Authors;| quity of the Celtic, Romano-Britith, and 
to which are added, the Cuftoms of the County.| Anglo-Saxon Periods. By Joun Yonce 
By Mifs A. E. Baker. 2 vols. poft 8vo. cloth,| AKERMAN, Fellow and late Secretary of the 
16s. (original price £1. 4s.) © 1854.| Society of Antiquaries. 8vo. illuftrated with 

“We are under great re: aque as iri td oe pus numerous engravings, comprifing upwards of 

itr of Neamt, wh hse ern | ve Aundred objets, cloth, 158, hy 
vincialifms,”—Examiner. This work, thoigh intended as an introduétion and a guide to the 

‘The provincial dialeéts of England contain and preferve the ele-} ftudy of our early antiquities, will, it is hoped, alfo prove of 
ments - : neon - a nari — scaly fervice as a book of reference to the prattifed Archeologift. 
fr ofachaiine tan valgrins, Bat tis mich more than a | Conerane mayne fected hi oe ron 
vocabulary ; it preferves not only dialettical peculiarities, butodd | ates, indeed, form the moft valuable part of the book, bott 
and difappearing cuftoms; and there is hardly a page in it which | 1y sheir number and the judicious felection of types and examples 

does not throw light on fome obfcurity in our writers, or recal which they contain. It is a book which we can, on this account, 
old habits and prattices.”—Chrifian Remembrancer, Quarterly fafely and warmly recommend to all who are interefted in the 
Review. } antiquities of their native land.”"—Literary Gazette, 

A Gloffary of the Provincialifms of the} Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally 
County of Suffex. By W. Durrant CooPer, from Tumuli in England, drawn from the 
FS.A.  Poft 8vo. fecond edition, enlarged. originals, Defcribed and illuftrated by Jous 
cloth, 58. 1823) Yonce AKERMAN,F.S.A. One handfome 

Weftmoreland and Cumberland.—Dia-| volume, 4to. illuffrated with 40 COLOURED 
logues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various} PLATES, half-morocco, £3. 1855 
Writers, in the Weftmoreland and Cumber- The plates are admirably executed by Mr. Bafire, and coloured 
land Dialeéts ; now firft collected ; to which { under the direftion of the Author. It is a work well worthy te 
is added, a copious Gloffary of Words peculiar | notice of the Archeologitt. 
to thofe Counties. Poft 8vo. (pp. 408), cloth, Veftiges of the Antiquities of Derby- 
95. 1839] fhire, and the Sepulchral Ufages of its In 

A Gloffary of Provincial Words and} habitants, from the moft Remote Ages to tht 
Phrafes in ufe in Wiltthire, fhowing their} Reformation. By Tuomas BaTemay, EsQ, 
Derivation in numerous inftances, from the} of Youlgrave, Derbyfhire. In One handfome 
Language of the Anglo-Saxons. By Joun| volume, 8vo. with numerous woodcuts ¥ 
Yonce AKeRMaN, Esg., F.S.A. 12mo.| Tumuli and their contents, Crofes, Tombs, t, 
cloth, 3s. 1843] cloth, 15s. . 1848 
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Defcriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities 
and Mifcellaneous Objeéts preferved in the 
Mufeum of Thomas Bateman, Efq., at Lom- 
berdale Houfe, Youlgrave, Derbythire. 8vo. 
plates and woodcuts, cloth, (very few printed) 
tos. 6d. 1855 

iReliquie Antiquie Eboracenfis; or, 
Relics of Antiquity, relating to the County 
of York. By W. Bowman, of Leeds, 
affifted by feveral eminent Antiquaries. 4to. 
6 Parts (complete), plates, 15s. 1855 


Reliquiz Ifurianae ; the Remains of the 
Roman Ifurium, now Aldborough, near 
Boroughbridge, Yorkthire, iiluftrated and 
defcribed. By Henry Ecroyp SMITH. 
Royal 4to. with 37 plates, cloth, £1. 5s. 1852 

The moft highly illuftrated work ever publifhed on a Roman 
Station in England. 

Eboracum ; or, York under the Romans. 
By the Rev. C. WELLBELOVED, of York. 
Royal 8vo. with 19 plates, cloth, 6s. (original 
price 12s.) 

Roman Sepulchral Infcriptions ; their 
Relation to Archeology, Language, and 
Religion. By the Rev. Jonn Kenrick, 
M.A.,F.R.S. Poft 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 1858 


Defcription of a Roman Building, and 
other Remains, difcovered at Caerleon, in 


Monmouthfhire. By J. E. Lee. Imperial 
8vo. cloth, with 20 interefting etchings by the 
Author, fewed, 55. 1850 
SeleGtions from an Antiquarian Sketch 
Book. By Joun Epwarp LEE, of Caerleon. 


Imperial 8vo. fewed, 2s. 6d. 1859 
Comprifing 15 Sketches lithographed from the Author’s drawings of 


objeéts in Switzerland, Scotland, Ireland, Yorkshire, Hereford. 


thire, and Monmouthfhire, with fhort defcriptions. 


Ulfter Journal of Archaeology; con- 
duéted under the fuperintendence of a Com- 
mittee of Archzologifts at Belfaft. Hand- 
fomely printed, in 4to. with engravings. 
Publithed Quarterly. Annual Subfcription, 
12s. Nos. 1 to 28 are ready. 


Defcriptive Catalogue of the Colleétion 
of Antiquities and other Objects illuftrative 
of Irith Hiftory, exhibited in the Belfaft 
Mufeum, at the Meeting of the Britith Affo- 
ciation, Sept. 1852, with Antiquarian Notes. 
8vo. fewed, 1s. 6d. 1853 

Report of the Tranfaétions of the Annual 
Meeting of the Archzological Inftitute held 
at Chichefter, July, 1853. 8vo. many plates 


and woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 1856 
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Archaeologia Cambrenfis.—A Record of 


the Antiquities, Hiftorical, Genealogical, To- 
pographical, and Architectural, of Wales and 
its Marches. Firft Series, complete, 4 vols. 
8vo. many plates and woodcuts, cloth, £2. 2s. 
1846-49 
Odd Parts may be had to complete Sets. ; 
Second Series, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
£3. 38. 
— Third Series. Vol. I. cloth, £1. 10s. ; 
Vol. II. £1. 5s. ; Vol. III. £1. 5s.; Vol. IV. 
£1. 108.3 Vol. V. £1. 10s. 


Publifhed by the Cambrian Archeological Affociation. 
The Cambrian Journal, illuftrative of 
the Hiftory, Topography, and Literature of 
Wales. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s.; Vols. II., IIL, 
IV., V., and VI. ros. each. cloth 18 54-60 

Publifhed under the aufpices of the Cambrian Inflitute. 


Suggeftions on the Ancient Britons, in 
3 Parts. By G. D. Barser, M.A. (com- 
monly called G. D. Barber Beaumont). 
Thick 8vo. cloth, 14s. 1354. 


A Manual for the Study of the Sepul- 
chral Slabs and Croffes of the Middle Ages. 
By the Rev. E. L. Cutts. 8vo. 300 fine 
woodcuts, cloth, 6s. (original price 12s.) 

1849 


Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in 
Englifh Churches from the Norman Conqueft 
to the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. W. 
HasTinGs KELKE. 8vo. many woodcuts, 2s. 
(original price 3s. 6d.) 1850 


Cyclops Chriftianus ; or, an Argument 
to difprove the ‘fuppofed Antiquity of the 
Stonehenge and other Megalithic Ereétions in 
England and Brittany. By the Hon. At- 
GERNON HERBERT. 8vo. cloth, 4s. (original 
price 6s.) 184.9 


Introdu€tion to the Study of Ancient 
and Modern Coins. By J. Y. AKERMAN, 
F.S.A. Foolfcap 8vo. with numerous wood 
engravings from the original Coins (an excellent 
introductory book), cloth, 6s. 6d. 1348 


Contents: —SECT. 1.—Origin of Coinage.—Greek Regal Coins,— 
2. Greek Civic Coins.—3. Greek Imperial Coins.—4. Origin 
of Roman Coinage.—Confular Coins.—5. Roman Imperial 
Coins.—6. Roman Britifh Coins.—7. Ancient Britith Coinage.— 
8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage.—g. Englith Coinage from the Conqueft. 
—I0. Scotch Coinage.—11. Coinage ‘of “Ireland.—12. Anglo- 
Gallic Coins.—13. Continental Money in the Middle Ages.— 
14. Various Reprefentatives of Coinage.—15. Forgeries in An- 
cient and Modern Times.—16, Table of Prices of Englifh Coins 
realized at Public Sales. 
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Effays, Philological, Philofophical, Eth- 
nological, and Archeological, conneéted with 
the Prehiftorical Records of the Civilized Na- 
tions of Ancient Europe, efpecially of that 
Race which firft occupied Great Britain. By 
Joun WittiaMs, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. Thick 8vo. with 7 plates, cloth, 
16s. 1853 

Tradefman’s Tokens ftruck in London 
and its Vicinity, from 1648 to 1671, defcribed 
from the originals in the Britifh Mufeum, &c. 

»By J. Y. Akerman; F.S.A. 8vo. with'8 

plates of numerous examples, cloth, 1 5s.—LARGE 
PAPER in 4to. cloth, £1. 15. 1843 

This work comprifes a lift of nearly 3000 Tokens, and contains 

occafional illuftrative, topographical, and antiquarian notes on 
perfons, places, ftreets, old tavern and coffeeshoufes figns, &c. 

Sec. &c., with an introdutory account of the caufes which led to 
the adoption of fuch a currency. 

Tokens iffued in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in England, Wales, and Ireland, by 
Corporations, Merchants, Tradefmen, &c. 
Defcribed and illuftrated by WILLIAM Boyne, 
F.S.A. Thick 8vo. 42 plates, cloth, £2. 2s. 
—Larcz PaPEr, in gto. cloth, £3.3. 1858 


Nearly 9500 Tokens are defcribed in this work, arranged alpha- 
betically under Counties and Towns. To the Numifmatift, the 
Topographer, and Genealogift, it will be found extremely ufeful. 


Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, 
Geographically Arranged and Defcribed— 
Hifpania, Gallia, Britannia. By J. Y. AKErR- 
MAN, F.S.A. 8vo. with engravings of many 
hundred Coins from a€tual examples. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. (original price 18s.) 1846 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 
Defcribed and Illuftrated by J. Y. AKeER- 
MAN, F.S.A. Second Edition, greatly en- 
larged, 8vo. with plates and woodcuts, cloth, 
tos. 6d. 1844 

The “Prix de Numifmatique” was awarded by the French Inftitute 
to the author for this work. 

**Mr. Akerman’s volume contains a notice of every known varicty, 
with copious illuftrations, and is publifhed at a very moderate 
price; it fhould be confulted, not merely for thefe particular 
coins, but 2ifo for fa&ts moft valuable to all who are interefted in 
Romano-Diitith Hiftory."—Archaol. Fournal. 

Numifmatic [lluftrations of the Narrative 
Portions of the New Teftament. By J. Y. 
AKERMAN. 8vo. mumerous woodcuts from the 
original Coins in various public and private 
Collections, clath, ss. 1846 

“And to (Mr. Akerman) more efpecially, the caufe of religion 
can bring its tribute of commendation for light thrown upon 
Holy Writ, through the medium of * the unrighteous Mammon.’ 
The New Tefament has, it appears, in the compafs of the 
Gofpels and Acts, uo lefs than 32 illufions to the coinage of 
Greece, Rome, and Judza; and thefe, beautifully engraved and 
learnedly ccicribed, give Mr. Akerman an opportunity of {erving 
the good cauie of truth in the way of his peculiar avocation,”— 
Church of England Journal, 
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Numifmatic Chronicle and Journal of 
the Numifmatic Society. Edited by J. Y. 
AKERMAN. Nos. 1 to79. Publifhed Quarterly, 
at 3s. 6d. per Number. 

This is the only repertory of Numifmatic intelligence ever publifhed 
in England. It contains papers on coins’ and medals, of all ages 

and countries, by the firft Numifmatifis of the day, both Englith 
and Foreign. . 
Odd parts to complete fets. 

Lift of Tokens iffued by Wiltthire 
Tradefmen in the Seventeenth Century. By 
J. Y. AKERMAN, 8vo. plates, fewed, 1s. 6d. 

1846 


Le&tures on the Coinage of the Greeks 
and Romans,’ delivered in the Univerfity of 
Oxford. By Epwarp CarpwetL, D.D., 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and Profeffor of 
Ancient Hiftory. 8vo. cloth, qs. (original 
price 8s. 6d.) 1832 

A very interefting hiftorical volume, and written in a pleafing and 

popular manner. 


Hiftory of the Coins of Cunobeline, and 
of the Ancient Britons. By the Rev. Bears 
Postz. 8vo. with numerous plates and wood: 
cuts, cloth (only 40 printed), £1. 8s. 1854 


Celtic Infcriptions on Gaulifh and Britifh 
Coins, intended to fupply materials for the 
Early Hiftory of Great Britain. By the Rev. 
Beare Poste. 8vo. with plates and wood- 


cuts, 3s. 6d. 760 

Numifmatic Atlas of the Roman Empire, 
exhibiting on one large fheet a complete Series 
of the Heads of the Emperors, Empreffes, 
Tyrants, Kings, &c., a.c. 44 to A.D. 476, 
copied from fpecimens of their actual coins, 
with a Table of their comparative rarity. 
By W. WueEtan. Mounted on cloth, folded 
in a cafe, axd lettered, 8s. 6d. 1860 

*,% To the colleftors of Roman Coins this Chart will prove o 
great intereft and value, as it gives, at one view, moft authentic 
reprefentations of 216 Coins, from Czfar to Romulus Augufius; 
and to the fiudent of Roman hiftory, a valuable vade-inccum to 
affift his memory. 


Cambridge.—Hiftoria Collegii Jefu Can- 
tabrigienfis, 4 J. Shermanno, ‘olim pres. ejuf- 
dem Colegii. Edita J.O. HaLLIweELL. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 1840 


The Foreft of Dartmoor and its Borders 
in Devonfhire, an Hiftorical Sketch. By 
RicHarD JOHN Kine. Foolfcap 8vo. cloth, 
35. 1857 
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§ome Account of the Ancient Borough 
Town of Plympton, Devon. With Memoirs 
of the Reynolds Family. By Witi1am 
Cotton. Feap. 8vo. folding plan of Plymp- 
ton Cafile, and Photograph Portrait of Sir 
Fofoua Reynolds, cloth, 5s. 1859 


Journey to Berefford Hall, in Derbythire, 
the Seat of Charles Cotton, Efq,, the cele- 
brated Author and Angler. By W. ALExan- 
ER, F.S,A., F.L.S., late Keeper of the Prints 
in the Britithh Mufeum. Crown 4to. printed on 
tinted paper, with a {pirited frontifpiece, repre- 
eating Walton and his adopted Son, Cotton, in the 
Fifhing-houfe, and vignette title-page. Cloth, 5s. 

Dettieated to the Anglers of Great Britain and the various auth 
and Cotton Clubs. Only 100 printed. 


A Brief Account of the Deftructive Fire 
at Blandford Forum, in Dorfetfhire, June 4, 



















the edition of 1735, with a plan and two views. 
4to. cloth, 2s. 6d. 1860 


Helps to Hereford Hiftory, Civil and 
Legendary, in an Ancient Account of the 
Ancient-Cordwainers’ Company of the City, 
the Mordiford Dragon, and other Subjects. 
By J.D. DEVLIN. 12mo. (4 curious volume), 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 1848 

% A feries of very clever papers.” —Spectator. 

“a little work full of Antiquarian information, prefented in a 
pleafing and popular form.” —Nonconformif. 

Notes on the Churches in the Counties 
of Kent, Suffex, and Surrey, mentioned in 
Domefday Book, and thofe of more recent 
Date ; with fome Account of the Sepulchral 

‘ Memorials and other Antiquities. By the Rev. 
ArTHUR Hussey. Thick 8vo. fine plates, 
cloth, 18s. 1853 


Kentifh Cuftoms.—Confuetudines Kan- 
cie. A Hiftory of Gavelkind, and other 
remarkable Cuftoms, in the County of Kent. 
By Cuarues Sanpys, Efq., F.S.A. (Can- 
tianus) illuftrated with facfimiles, a very 
handfome volume, cloth, 15s. 1851 


Hiftory and Antiquities of Richborough, 
Reculver, and Lymne, in Kent. ByC. R. 
Roacu Smita, Efq., F.S.A. Small gto. 
with many engravings on wood and copper, by 
F. W. Fairholt, cloth, £1. 1s. 1850 


* “No antiquarian volume could difplay a trio of names-more zealous, 
fuccefiful, and intelligent, on the fubject of Romano-Britith 
Temains, than the three here reprefented—-Roach Smith, the 
atdent explorer; Fairholt, the excellent illuftrator ; and Rolfe, the 
indefatigable collector.” Literary Gazette, 
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1731. By MaLacul Bake, reprinted from | 


Critical Differtation on Profeffor Willis’s 
“‘ Architeétural Hiftory of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral.” By C. Sanpys, of Canterbury. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 1846 
‘¢ Written in no quarrelfome or captious fpirit; the higheft compli- 
ment is paid to Profeffor Willis where it isdue. But the author has 
made out a clear cafe, in fome very important inftances, of inaccu- 
racies that have led the learned Profeffor into the conftruction of 
ferious errors throughout. It may be confidered as an indifpen- 
fable companion to his volume, containing a great deal of extra 
information of a very curious kind.”—Art-Union. 

Hiftory of Romney Marth, in Kent, from 
the time of the Romans to 1833; with a 
Differtation on the original Site of the Ancient 
Anderida. By W. Hottoway, author of 
the “ Hiftory of Rye.” Svo. with maps and 
plates, cloth, t2s. 1849 


Hiftory and Antiquities of the Town of 
Lancafter. Compiled from Authentic Sources. 
By the Rev. Ropert Simpson. 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 1852 


A Defcription of Blackpool, in Lanca- 
fhiree By W. Hutton, of Derby. 8vo. 
Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 1817 


A Defcriptive Account of Liverpool, zs 
it was during the laft Quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1775—1800. By R1cHARD BRooKE, 
F.S.A. A handfome volume. Royal 8vo. 
with illuftrations, cloth, 12s. 6d. (original price 
£3. a2) 1853 

In addition to information relative to the Public Buildings, Statiftics 

and Commerce of the Town, the work contains fome curious and 
interefting particulars, which have never been previoufly publifhed, 
refpeéting the purfuits, habits, and amufements of the inhabitants 
of Liverpool during that period, with views of its public edifices. 


Hand-Book of Leicefter. By James 
THOMPSON. 12mo, Second Edition, woodcuts, 
bds., 28. 1846 


Hiftory and Antiquities of Bofton and 
the Villages of Skirbeck, Fifhtoft, Friefton, 
Butterwick, Benington, Leverton, Leake, and 
Wrangle. By Pisuey THompson. Royal 
8vo. pp. 900, tlluffrated with 100 engravings, 
cloth, £1. 118. 6d.—Folio, LARGE PAPER, 
cloth, £3. 38. 1856 

Hiftory of the Bifhopric of Lincoln, from 
its origin to and endowment at Sidnacefter 
until the removal of the Seat of the See to 
Lincoln. Thick 8vo. (very few printed) eloth, 
12s. (original price £1. 1s.) 1825 

Hiftory and Antiquities of the Parifh of 
Hackney, Middlefex. By WiLLiam Rosin- 
son, LL.D. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. many plates, 
cloth, 14s. (original price £2. 2s.) 1824 
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Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightt- 
bridge, with Notices of its Immediate Neigh- 
bourhood. By H. G. Davis, poft 8vo. plates, 
cloth, 5s. 1859 


London in the Olden Time; being a 
Topographical and Hiftorical Memoir of Lon- 
don, Weftminfter, and Southwark ; accom- 
panying a Piétorial Map of the City and 
Suburbs, as they exifted in the reign of Henry 
VITII., before ‘the Diffolution of the Monaf- 
teries ; compiled from Authentic Documents. 
By WituiaM NewTon, Author of a Difplay 
of Heraldry. Folio, with the coloured map, 
4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, mounted on 
kinen and folded into the volume, leather back, 
cloth fides, £1. 1s. (original price £1. 115. 6d.) 

1855 

The Cries of London, exhibiting feveral 
of the Itinerant Traders of antient and modern 
times, copied from rare engravings or drawn 
from the Life. By Joun Tuomas Smirtu, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 
4to. plates, bds., 10s. 6d. (original price 
£1. 118, 6d.) 1839 


Hiftory of the Royal Foundation of 
Chrift’s Hofpital, Plan of Education, Internal 
Economy of the Inftitution, and Memoirs of 
Eminent Blues. By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, 
4to. plates, cloth, 8s. 6d. (original price £3. 35.) 

1834 


Analyfis of Domefday Book for the 
County of Norfolk. By the Rev. GzorGE 
Monrorp, Vicar of Eaft Winch. In 1 vol. 
Svo. with pedigrees and arms, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

1857 
“ Many extraéts have been made, at various times, for the illuf- 
tration of local defcriptions, ftom the great national (but almoft 
unintelligible) record known as Domesday Bock ; but Mr. Mun- 
ford has done more in the cafe of his own county, for he fup- 
plies a complete epitome of the part of the furvey relating to 
Norfolk, giving not only the topographical and flatiftical facts, 
but alfo a great deal that is inftructive as to the manners and con- 
dition of the people, the ftate of the churches and other public 
edifices, the mode of cultivation and land tenure, together with a 
vatiety of points of intereft to the ecclefiologift and antiquary.” 
—Bury Poft. 


Gleanings among the Caftles and Con- 


vents of Norfolk. By Henry Harrop, 
F.S.A. 8vo. many plates and woodcuts, 
cloth, 17s. €d.—LARGE PAPER, £1. 38. 6d. 
1857 
“This volume is creditable to Mr. Harrod in every way, alike to 
his indufiry, his tafie, and his judgment. It is the refult of ten 
years’ labour. . . .» The volume is fo full of interefting matter 
that we hardly know where to begin our extraéts or more detailed 
notices.” —Gentli 5 Mag ;, Ne 2 » 1857. 
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River Tyne.—Plea and Defence of the 
Mayor and Burgefles of Newcaftle againft the 
Malevolent: accufations of Gardiner, (author 
of ‘*England’s Grievance on the’ Coal 
Trade,”) 1653; with Appendix of Unpub- 
lifhed Documents refpeéting’ the River Tyne. 
By M. A. RICHARDSON. 8vo. (only 150 
printed), 2s. 1849 

Hiftory of the Parish and Town of 
Bampton, in Oxfordfhire, with the Diftria 
and Hamlets belonging to it. By the Rev. 
Dr. GiLEs. 8vo. plates, Second Edition, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 1848 


A Parochial Hiftory of Enftone, in the 
County of Oxford. By. the Rev. Joun 
Jorpan, Vicar. Poft 8vo. a clofely printed 
volume of nearly 500 pages, cloth, 7s. 1856 


Roman Remains difcovered in the 
Parifhes of North Leigh and Stoneffield, Ox- 
fordfhire. By Henry HAaKEWILL. 8vo, 
map and 2 plates, 2s. 1836 


Topographical Memorandums for the 
County of Oxford. By Sir Grecory Pace 
Turner, Bart. 8vo. dds., 2s. 1820 


Survey of Staffordfhire, containing the 
Antiquities of that County. By Sampson 
ERDESWICK, with additions and corrections 
by Wyrley, Chetwynd, and others. Edited 
by Harwoop. Thick 8vo. plates, bds., 
13s. 6d. (original price £1. 5s.) 1844 

The Hiftory and Antiquities of Lambeth. 
By Joun TanswELL, Efq., of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. with numerous illuftrations, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. (original price 7s. 6d.) 1858 


Hiftory of Winchelfea, in Suffex. By 
| W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. 8vo. fine 
plates and woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 1850 


Chronicle of Battel Abbey, in Suffex; 
originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of 
the Eftablifhment, and now firft tranflated, 
with Notes, and an Abftraét of the Subfequent 
Hittory of the Abbey. By Marx Antony 
Lower, M.A. 8vo. with illuftrations, cloth, 
gs. 1851 

This volume among other matters of local and general intereft, em- 

baces—New Faéts relative to the Norman invafion; The Founda- 
tion of the Monaftery; The Names and Rentals of the Original 
Town{men of Battel; Memoirs of feveral Abbots, and Notices of 
their Difputes with the Bifhops of Chichefter refpe€ting Jurifdic- 
tion; The Abbey’s Poffeffions; A Speech of Thomas a Becket, 
then Chancellor of England, in favour of Abbot Walter de Luci; 
Several Miracles; Anecdotes of the Norman Kings; and 

Hiftorical Sketch of the Abbey from 1176 to the prefent time. 
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fiftoty and Antiquities of the Ancient 
Portand Town of Rye, in Suffex ; compiled 
from the Original Documents. By WILLIAM 
Hottoway. Thick 8vo. (culy 200 printed) 
cloth, £1. 1s. 

fcriptive Catalogue of the Original 
Charters, Grants, Donations, &c., conftituting 
the Muniments of Battel Abbey, alfo the Pa- 
pers of the Montagus, Sidneys, and Webfters, 
embodying many highly interefting and valu- 
able Records of lands in Suffex, Kent, and 
Effex, with Preliminary Memoranda of the 
Abbey of Battel, and Hiftorical Particulars of 
the Abbots. 8vo. 234.pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 1835 


Hand-Book to Lewes, in Suffex, Hif- 
torical and Defcriptive; with Notices of the 
' Recent Difcoveries at the Priory. By Marx 
Antony Lower. 12m0. many engravings, 
Is. 1846 


§uffex Martyrs: their Examinations and 
Cruel Burnings in the time of Queen Mary ; 
comprifing the interefting Perfonal Narrative 
of Richard Woodman, extracted from 
“Foxe’s Monuments.” With Notes by M. 
A. Lower, M.A. 12mo. fewed, 1s. 1852 


Memorials of the town of Seaford, Suffex. 
By M. A. Lower. 8vo. plates, 3s.6d. 1855 


Haftings, Paft and Prefent, with Notices 
, of the moft Remarkable Places in the Neigh- 
bouthood, with an Appendix on Natural Hif- 


tory. x12mo. two maps, cloth, 3s. 6d. 1855 
A very fuperior Guide Book. 

Hiftorical Notices of the Parifh of 
Withyham, in Suffex, and of the Family of 
Sackville. By the Hon. and Rev. R. W. 
SACKVILLE WEST. 4to. arms, views, tombs, 
&c., cloth, £1. 1s. 1857 


Hiftory and. Antiquities of the Town of 
Marlborough, and more generally of the entire 
Hundred of Selkley in Wiltfhire. By James 
Way en, Efq. Thick 8vo. woodcuts, cloth, 
14S, 1854 

This volume defcribes a portion of Wilts not included by Sir R. C. 
Hoare and other topographers. 

Hermes Britannicus, a Differtation on 
the Celtic Deity Teutates, the Mercurius of 
Cefar, in further proof and corroboration of 
the origin and defignation of the Great 
Temple at Abury, in Wilthhire. By the Rev. 
W. Liste Bowes. 8vo. éds.,'4s. (original 
price 8s, 6d.) 1828 
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1847 | 





Soho Square, London. 


Hiftory of the Parifh of Broughton Gif- 
ford, in Wiltfhire. By J. Witkinson, M:A., 
Rettor. 8vo. pedigrees and arms, 3s. 6d. 1859 


Natural Hiftory of Wiltthire, as compre- 
hended within Ten Miles round Salifbury, 
By W. G. Maton, M.D. &8vo. PRIVATELY 
PRINTED, 25, 1843 


The Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcefterfhire. 
By Jasez Auuigs, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 500, 
with 6 plates and 40 woodcuts, Second Edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. (original price 14s.) 1852 

“The good people of Worcefierfhire are indebted to Mr. Jabez 
Allies for a very handfome volume illuftrative of the hiftory of 
their native county. His book, which treats On the Ancient 
Britifb, Roman, and Saxon Antiquities and Folk-lore of Worcefter- 

Srire, has now reached a fecond edition; and as Mr. Allies has 
embodied in this, not only the additions made by him to the 
original work, but alfo feveral feparate publications on points o 
folk-lore and legendary intereft, few counties can boaft of a more 
induftrioufly or carefully compiled hiftory of what may be called 
its popular antiquities. The work is very bandfomely illuf- 
trated.”—Notes and Queries, 

° 

Hiftorical Account of the Ciftercian 
Abbey of Salley, in Craven, Yorkthire, its 
Foundation and Benefactors, Abbots, Poffef- 
fions, Compotus, and Diffolution, and its 
exifting Remains. Edited by J. HARLAND. 
Royal 8vo. 12 plates, cloth, 4s. 6d. 1854 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of the 
Diftri& of Cleveland, comprifing the Wapen- 
take of Eaft and Weft Langbargh, North 
Riding, Yorkfhire. By Joun WaLKER OrD, 
F.G.S.L. A handfome 4to. volume, with 
plaies, 42 woodcuts, and 43 pedigrees, cloth, 


£1.18. (original price, £2. 2s.) 1846 


*,* Zopies whole bound, calf extra, marbled leaves, £1. 10s, 
Hiftorical and Topographical Account 
of Wenfleydale, and the Valley of the Yore, 
in the North Riding of Yorkfhire. By W. 
Jones BARKER. 8vo. illufirated with Views, 
Seals, Arms, &c., cloth, 4s. 6d. (original price, 
8s. 6d.) 1854 
‘This modeft and unpretending compilation is a pleafant addition to 
our topographical literature, and gives a good general account of a 
beautiful part of England comparatively little known. It is hand- 
fomely printed with 2 number of finely executed woodcuts by Mr. 
Howard Dudley. . . . No guide to the difiri& exifis applicable 
alike to the well-filled and {cantily furnifhed purfe—a defeét which 
the author has endeavoured to fupply by the prefent volume,” 
The Early Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of 
Dewfbury. By Rev. J. B. Greenwoop, 
with Dr. Wuiraker’s Hiftory of the 
Parifh; reprinted, with Notes, and an 
Account of the Savitie Family. 8vo. cloth, 
5s. 1859 
Ko ’ 





Fobn Ruffell Smith, 


Extracts from the Municipal Records of 
the City of York, during the Reigns of 
Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III., 
with Notes, illuftrative and explanatory, and 
an Appendix, containing fome Account of 
the Celebration of the Corpus Chrifti Feftival 
at York, in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. By Rosert Davies, Town Clerk. 
8vo. new, cloth, 4s. (original price, ros. 6d.) 

1843 

The Hiftory of Dumbartonfhire, with 
Genealogical Notices of the principal Families 
in the County ; the whole bafed on authentic 
Records, Public and Private. By Joseru 


Irvinc. Thick 4to. (pp. 636), maps, plates, 
and portraits, cloth, £4. 


1860 


The Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and 
Proverbs of Berwickthire, with Illuftrative 
Notes. By Geo. HENDERSON. 12mo. cloth, 
35. 1856 


Hiftory of the City of Dublin. By J. 
T.Giisert. Vols.I., I., and III. (vol. IV., 
completing the work, in the prefs), 8vo. cloth, 
tos. 6d. each. 1854 


“From the unpublifhed Anglo-Irith legiflative enaétments, and ftom 
iuch-like decayed and decaying manufcripts, ancient records, which 
have become almoit hieroglyphics to the prefent age, the author 
of this work has gathered the life-hiftory of an ancient city; he has 
made the ftones to {peak, and evoke the fhadows cf the paft, to fill 
up the outline of a great hiftorical pifture. Fifty, even twenty, 
years hence, the production of fuch a work would be impoffible. 
In a hiftory illuftrated by human lives and deeds, and localized in 
the weird old ftreets, once the proudeft of our city, many a family 
will find an anceftral fhadow ftarting fuddenly to light, trailing 
with it long memories of departed fafhion, grandeur, and magni- 
ficence.”—Dublin Univerfity Magazine. 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of St. 
David's, in Pembrokefhire. By W. Basix 
Jones and Epw. AuGusTus FREEMAN. 
4to. many fine plates by Le Keux, and woodcuts 
(a handjome volume), cloth, £2. 1856 


Defcription and Hiftory of the Caftles of 


Kidwelly and Caerphilly, and of Caftell Coch, 
in Caermarthenfhire. By Geo. T. Crarx. 
8vo. fine plates, cloth, 5s. 1852 


Remarks onthe Architeéture of Llandaff 


Cathedral, with an Eflay towards a Hiftory 
ot the Fabric. By Epw. Auc. FREEMAN. 
Svo. fine plates, cloth, 6s. 1850 


Tenby, its Hiftory, Antiquities, Scenery, 


Traditions, and Cuftoms. By Mr. and Mrs. 


S.C. HaLy, Square 8vo. map and many en- 


gravings, bds., 4s. 1359 
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36, Soho Square, London. 
The Hiftory of Radnorfhire. By the 


Rey. JonaTHAN WILLIAMS. 8vo. with il. 
luftrations, bds., 12s. 6d. 1859 


Vifits to Fields of Battle in England, of 
the rsth. Century ; with fome mi{cellaneous 
Traéts and Papers, principally upon Archzo- 
logical Subjects. By Ricuarp Brooxz, 
F.S.A. Royal 8vo. plates, cloth, 15s. 1857 


The work contains a deferiptive account of the fcenes of moft of the 
memorable conflicts in the Wars of York and Lancafter, compri- 
fing the celebrated battles of Shrewfbury, Blore Heath, Northamp. 
ton, Wakefield, Mortimer’s Crofs, Towton, Barnet, Tewkefbury, 
Bofworth, and Stoke, and genealogical and other particulars of the 
powerful, warlike, and diftinguifhed perfonages who were the 
principal aétors in thofe.ftirring and eventful times; with plans of 
fome of the Fields of Battle; and an Appendix, containing the 
principal Aéts of Attainder relative to the Wars of the Rofes, and 
Lifts of the Noblemen, Knights, and other perfonages attainted by 
them, 

Family Topographer, being a compen- 
dious Account of the Ancient and Prefent 
State of the Counties of England. By SamvueL 
Tymms. 7 vols, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. (pub. at 
£2. 158;) 1832-4 

This work contains an excellent fummary of the Ancient and Modem 
Hiftory and Topography of each County, Biographies of eminest 
Nations, Notes of remarkable Events, and a great variety of ufeful 
and ftatiftical information ; altogether a very truitworthy work, 

The Tourift’s Grammar, or rules rela- 
ting to the Scenery and Antiquities incident 
to Travellers, including an Epitome of Gil- 
pin’s Principles of the Piéturefque. By the 
Rev. T. Duptey FosBroxe. Poft 8vo. 
bds., 28. (original price 7s.) 1826 

Annals and Legends of Calais ; with 
Sketches of Emigré Notabilities, and Memoir 
of Lady Hamilton. By Rospert Bew 
CALTON, author of ‘‘ Rambles in Sweden 
and Gottland,” &c., &c. Poft Svo. with 
Srontifpiece and vignette, cloth, 5s. 1852 

Principal Contents :—Hiftory of the Siege by Edward III, in 1346-7, 
with 2 Roll of the Commanders and their Followers prefent, ftom 
a contemporary MS. in the Britifh Mufeum; The Allotment of 
lands and houfes to Edward’s barons; Calais as an Englifh borough; 
Lift of the Streets and Houleholders of the fame; Henry VIIIth’s 
Court there; Cardinal Woliey and his expenfes; the Englith pale, 
with the Names of Roads, Farmfteads, and Villages in the Englifh 
Era; the Sieges of Therouenne and Tournai; the Pier of Calais 
Pros and Cons of the place; the Hotel Deffin; Sterne’s Chamber; 
Churches of Notre Dame and St. Nicholas; the Hotel de Ville; 
Ancient Staple Hall; The Chateau and Murder of the Duke 0. 
Gloucefter; the Courgain; the Field of the Cloth of Gold; Notice 
of the Town and Caftle of Guifnes, and its furprise by John de 

Lancafter; the Town and Seigneurie of Ardres; the Sands and 
Duelling; Villages and Chateau of Sangatte, Coulonge, Mark, 
Efchalles, and Hammes; Review of the Englifh Occupation } 
Calais; its Recapture by the Duke de Guife; the lower Town ani 
its Lace Trade; our Commercial Relations with France; Emigr 
Notabilitie Charles and Harry Tufton, Capt. Dormer and Editt 

» Beau el, Jemmy Urquhart and his friend 

ainda, “Nimrod,” Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Duchefs of 

Kingfton; a new Memoir of Lady Hamilton, &c., &c. Altogethe 

an igterefting volume on England’s firft Colony. 
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fronymica Britannica, a Diétionary 
of Family Names. By Mark ANTONY 
Lower, M.A., F.S.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 
500, with illuftrations, cloth, £1. 55. 1860 


work is the refult ofa ftudy of Britifh Family Names, ex- 
tading over more than twenty years. The favourable recep- 







seep. ton which the Author’s ‘*Englith Surnames" obtained in the 
185 7 Tide of Three Editions, and the many hundreds of communica- 
t of the If ions to which that work gave rife, have convinced him that the 
-ompri- Hl fbjeét is one in which confiderable intereft is felt. He has 








thamp- [i derefore been induced to devote a large amount of attention to 
efbury, teorigin, meaning, and hiftory of our family defignations—a 
sof the Hil Gbjeft which, when inveftigated in the light of ancient records 
ere the Hi nd of modern philology, proves highly illuftrative of many 





labits and cuftoms of our anceftors, and forms a very curious 
branch of Archeology. 

prefent work is by no means intended to fuperfede the ‘ Eng- 
lth Surnames.” That publication bears the fame relation to 
the PATRONYMICA as the grammar of a language does to its 
dAionary. There the principles upon which iurnames were 
dfumed are difcuffed, and a confiderable number of them are 
daffified, but here many thoufands of family names are treated 
individually and.alphabetically. 
Englifh Surnames. An Effay on Fa- 
inily Nomenclature, Hiftorical, Etymological, 
and Humourous. With several illuftrative 
Appendices. By Marx Antony Lower, 
M.A. 2 vols. poft 8vo. THirD EpiTion, 
ENLARGED, woodcuts, cloth, 12s. 1849 


Thisnew and much improved Edition, befides a great enlargement 
of the Chapters, contained in the previous editions, comprifes 
feveral that are entirely new, together with Notes on Scottith, 
Iifh, and Norman Surnames. The “ Additional Prolufions,” 
befides the articles on Rebufes, Allufive Arms, and the Roll of 
Battel Abbey, contain differtations ow Inn Signs, and Remarks 
on Chriftian: Names, with a copious INDEX of many thoufand 
Names. Thete features render ‘* Englifh Surnames” rather a 
new work than a new edition. 


Pedigrees of the Nobility and Gentry 
of Hertfordfhire. By Wittiam Berry, 


late, and for fifteen years, Regiftering Clerk 
in the College of Arms, author of the “ En- 




























oe cyclopedia Heraldica,” &c., &c. Folio 
op fe (Only x25 printed). Bds., £1. 5s. (original 
4 price £3. 10s.) 1844 
th’s 7 ° 

at, Pedigrees and Arms of Devonfhire 
- Families, as recorded in the Herald’s Vifita- 





tion of 1620, with additions from the Har- 
leian MSS. and the Printed Colleétions of 
Weftcote and Pole. By Joun Tucker. 






Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 








4to. Parts I. to VI., each 5s. 1859-60 





* Archer Family.—Memorials of F anni 
} lies of the Surname of Archer in various | 
: Counties in England, and in Scotland, Ire- | 
‘ land, Barbadoes, America, &c. gto. dut | 
d few copies printed, cloth, 12s. 6d. 1860 | 





Scrafe Family.—Genealogical Memoir | 
| 


of the Family of Scrafe, of Suffex. By M. 
A. Lower. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 1856 | 
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Druce Family.—A Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Family of Druce, of Goring, 
in the County of Oxford, 1735. 4to. only 
50 copies PRIVATELY PRINTED, dds, 7s. 6d, 

1853 


Hiftories of Noble Britifh Families, 
with their Genealogies, and Biographical 
Notices of the moft diftinguifhed Individuals 
in each. By Henry Drummonp, M_.P., 
Illuftrated with Portraits, Views, Armorial 
Bearings, Monuments, Seals, &c. (THE 
ARMS, SEALS, AND PORTRAITS MOST BEAU- 
TIFULLY COLOURED, MANY LIKE MINIA- 
TURES). 2 vols. imperial folio, Zalf-bound in 
morocco, top edges gilt, hy Hayday, £8. 8s. 

1842, &c. 


The fame, in Parts. £6. 1842, &c. 


The families are thofe of Afhburnham, Arden, Compton, Cecil, 
Harley, Bruce, Perceval, Dunbar, Hume, Dundas, Drummond, 
and Neville. No genealogical book has ever been, up to the 
prefent time, fo fumptuoufly got up in England. Publifhed by 
the late Mr. Pickering at Twenty-four Guineas. 


Genealogical and Heraldic Hiftory of 
the Extin& and Dormant Baronetcies of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. By J. 
Burke, Esq. Medium 8vo. Ssconp Ep1- 
TION, 638 clofély printed pages, in double 
columns, with about 1,000 arms engraved on 
wood, fine portrait of JaMES I., cloth, tos. 
(original price £1. 8s.) 1344 

This work engaged the attention of the author for feveral years, 
comprifes nearly a thoufand families, many of them amongft the 
moft ancient and eminent in the kingdom, each carried down to 
its reprefentative or reprefentatives ftill exifting, with elaborate 
and minute details of the alliances, achievements, and fortunes, 
generation after generation, from the earlieft to the lateft period. 





The Blazon of Epifcopacy. Being a 
complete Lift of the Archbifhops and Bifhops 
of England and Wales, and their Family 
Arms drawn and defcribed, from the firft 
Introduction of Heraldry to the prefent 
time. By the Rev. W. K. Ritanp Bep- 
FORD. 8vo. pp. 144, and 62 pages of draw- 
ings of Arms, cloth, 15s. 1858 

This work depitts the arms of a great number of English Families 
not to be found in other works. 


: ** There has been an amount of induftry beftowed upon this curious 


work which is very creditable to the author, and will be found 
beneficial to all who care for the fubjeét on which it has been 
employed.” —<Athenaum, 

A Plea for the Antiquity of Heraldry, 
with an Attempt to Expound its Theory and 
Elucidate its Hiftory. By W. Smiru Exuis, 
E{q., of the Middle Temple. * 8vo. fewed, 
1s. 6d, 1853 
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A Manual for the Genealogift, Topo- 
grapher, Antiquary, and Legal Profeffor, 
confifting of Defcriptions of Public Records ; 
Parochial and other Regifters; Wills ; 
County and Family Hiftories ; Heraldic Col- 
le&tions in Public Libraries, &c., &c. By 
Ricuarp Sims, of the Briti/h Mufeum, Com- 
piler of the “Index to the Heralds’ Vifita- 
tions,” the “‘ Hand-book to the Library of the 
Britifh Mufeum,” Gc. 8vo. SEconD Epi- 
TION, pp. 540, cloth, 15s. 1861 


This work will be Yound indifpenfable by thofe engaged in the 
ftudy of Family Hiftory and Heraldry, and by the compiler of 
County and Local Hiftory, the Antiquary and the Lawyer. In 
it the Public and other Records moft likely to afford information 
to genealogical inquirers are fully defcribed, and their places of 
prefent depofit indicated. Such Records are—The Domefday 
Books—Monattic Records—Carte Antique—Liber Niger—Liber 
Rubeus—Tefta de Nevil—Placita in various Courts—Charter 
Rolls—Clofe Rolls—Coronation Rolls—Coroners’ Rolls—Efcheat 
Rolls—Fine Rolls—French, Gafcon, and Norman Rolls—Hun- 
dred Rolls— Liberate Rolls— Memoranda Rolls— Oblata and 
other Rolls—Inquifitions Poft Mortem—lInquifitions ad quod 
Damnum—Fines and Recoveries—Sign Manuals ard Signe? 
Biils—Privy Seals—Ferfeitures, Pardons, and Attainders—Par. 
liamentary Records—County Palatine Records—Scotch, Irith, 
and Welth Records—alfo Wills—Parochial and other Regifters 
—Regifters of Univerfities and Public Schools—Heraldic Col- 
le€tions—Records of Clergymen, Lawyers, Surgeons, Soidiers, 
Sailors, &c., &c. 

The whole accompanied by valuable Lifts of Printed Works and 
Manutcri>ts in various Libraries, namely :—at the Britifh Mufeum 
—The Bodleian, Afhmolean, and other Libraries at Oxford— 
The Public Library and that of Caius College, Cambridge—The 
Colleges of Arms in London and Dublin—Tihe Libraries of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and of the Middle and Inner Temple—at Chetham 
College, Manchefter; and iu other repofitories too numerous to 
mention. 

The more important of thefe Lifts are thofe of Monaftic Cartularies 
—Extraéts from Plea and other Rolls—Eicheats—Inquifitions, 
&c.—Tenants in Capite—Recufants—Subfidies—Crown Lands 
—Wills—Parochial and other Regitters—Heralds’ Vifitations— 
Roya! and Noble G 4 Peerages, B ges, Knight- 
ages—Pedigrees of Gentry—County and Family Hifiories— 
Monumental Inicriptions—Coats of Arms—American Genca- 
logies—Lifts of Gentry—Members of Parliament—Frecholders— 
Officers of State—Juftices of Peace—Mayors, Sheriffs, &c.— 
Collegians, Church Dignitaries—Lawyers—The Medical Pro- 
feffion-—Soldiers—Sailors, etc. 

To thefe isadded an ** Appendix,” containing an Account of the 
Public Record Offices and Libraries mentioned in the work, the 
mode of obtaining admiffion, hours of attendance, fees for fearch- 
ing, copying, &c., Table of the Regnal Years of Englifh Sove- 
reigns; Tables of Dates ufed in Ancient Records, &c. 





Baronia Anglia Concentrata, or a Con- 
centration of all the Baronies called Baronies in 
Fee, deriving their Origin from Writ of Sum- 
mons, and not from any Specific Limited Crea- 
tion,fhowing the Descent and Line of Heirfhip, 
as well of thofe Families mentioned by Sir 
William Dugdale, as of thofe whom that 
celebrated Author has omitted to notice; in- 
terfperfed with Interefting Notices and Ex- 
planatory Remarks. Whereto is added, the 
Proofs of Parliamentary Sitting from the 


Fobn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 






Reign of Edward I. to Queen Anne; alfo, a 
Gloffary of Dormant Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh 
Peerage Titles, with reference to prefumed 
exifting Heirs. By Sir T. C. Baxxs. 2 
vols. 4to. cloth, 15s. (pub. at £3. 38.) 1844 


Larce Paper Copy (very few 
printed). 2 vols., £1. 18, 1844 


A bock of great refearch, by the well-known author of the ‘Dor. 
mant and Extinét Peerage,” and other heraldic and hiftorical 
works, Thote fond of genealogical purfuits ought to fecurea 
copy while it is fo cheap. It may be confidered a supplement 
to his former works. Vol. ii. pp. 210-300, contains an Hifto- 
tical Account of the firft Settlement of Nova Scotia, and the 
foundation of the Order of Nova Scotia Baronets, diftinguithing 
thofe who had {eizin of lands there. 


Calendar of Knights, containing Lifts 
of Knights, Bachelors, Britifh Knights of 
the Garter, Thiftle, Bath, St. Patrick, the 
Guelphic and Ionian Orders, from 1760 to 
1828. By F. Townsenn, Windsor Herula. 
Pot 8vo. cloth, 3s. (original price, 9s.) 1828 


A very ufeful volume for Genealogical and Biographical purpofes, 


On the Nobility of the Britifh Gentry, 
or the Political Ranks and Dignities of the 
Britith Empire compared with thofe on the 
Continent. By Sir James Lawrence, 
Poft 8vo., 1s. 6d. 1825 

Ufefal for Foreigners in Great Britain, and of Britons abroad, 
particularly of thofe who defire to be prefented at foreign courts, 
to accept foreign military fervice, to be invefited with foreign 
titles, to be admitted into foreign orders, to purcha‘e foreign 
property, or to intermarry with foreigners. 


A Difplay of Heraldry, By Witi1am 
NEWTON. 8vo. many hundred engravings of 
Shields, illuftrating the Arms of Englifh Fami- 
lies, cloth, 14s. 1846 


Curiofities of Heraldry, with Illuftra- 
tions from Old Englifh Writers. By Marx 
Antony Lower, M.A., Author of ‘Et 
fays on Englifh Surnames.” With illumi- 
nated Title-page, and numerous engravings 
From defigns by the Author. 8vo. cloth, 145. 


1845 
“The prefent volume is truly a worthy fequel (to the ‘SuR- 
NAMES’) in the fame curious and antiquarian line, blending 
with remarkable faéts and intelligence, fuch a fund of amufing 
anecdote and illuftration, that the reader is almoft furprifed to 
find that he has learned fo much, whilft he appeared to be pur- 
fuing mere entertainment. The text is fo pleafing that we 
fcarcely dream of its fterling value; and it feems as if, in unifon 
with the woodcuts, which fo cleverly explain its points and 
adorn its various topics, the whole defign were intended tor 2 
relaxation from ftudy, rather than an ample expofition of an 
extraordinary and univerfal cuftom,: which produced the moft 
important effeét upon the minds and habits of mankind.” 
Literary Gazcette. 

‘¢Mr, Lower’s work is both curious and inftruétive, while the 
manner of its treatment is fo inviting and popular, that the 
fubje&t to which.it refers, which many have hitherto had too 
good reafon to confider meagre and unprofitable, affumes, under 
the hands of the writer, the novelty of fi€tion with the import. 
ance of hiftorical truth.” —Athenaum, 
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Playing Cards:—Faés and Speculations 
on the Hiftory of Playing Cards in Europe. 
By W. A. Cuatro, author of the “ Hiftory 
of ‘Wood Engraving, with Illuftrations by 
J. Jackfon.” 8vo. profusely illuftrated with 

engravings, both plain and coloured, cloth, 

£1. 1s. 1848 
The inquiry into, the origin and fignification of the fuits and 
their marks, and the heraldic, theological, and political emblems 
piftured from time to time, in their changes, opens a new field 
of antiquarian intereft; and the perfeverance with which Mr. 
Chatto has explored it, leaves little to be gained by his fucceffors. 
The plates with which the volume is enriched add confiderably 
to its value in this point of view. It is not to be denied that, 
take it altogether, it contains more matter than has ever before 
been colleéted in one view upon the fame fubjeét. In fpite of 
its faults, it is exceedingly amufing ; and the moft critical reader 
cannot fail to be entertained by the variety of curious outlying 
learning Mr. Chatto has fomehow contrived to draw into the 
inveftigations.”"— Atlas. 

& Indeed the entire produ€tion deferves ow warmeft approbation.” 
—Literary Gazette, 

“ A perfect fund of antiquarian refearch, and moft interefting even 
to perfons who never play at cards." —Tait’s Magascine, 

“A curious, entertaining, and really learned book.” —Rambler. 


Holbein’s Dance of Death. With an 
Hiftorical and Literary Introduétion, by an 
Antiquary. Square poft 8vo. with 53 en- 
gravings—being the moft accurate copies ever 
executed of thefe Gems of Art—and a frontif- 
piece of an ancient bedftead at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with a Dance of Death carved on it, engraved 
by Fairholt, cloth, 9s. 1849 


“The defigns are executed with a fpirit and fidelity quite extra- 
ordinary. They are indeed moft truthful.""—Athenaum, 

“ Ces 53 planches des Schlotthauer font d'une exquife perfection.” — 
Langlcis, Egfai fur les Dances des Morts. 


“ Biblia Pauperum.” One of the Earlieft 
and moft Curious BLock-Books, reproduced 
in facfimile from a Copy in the Britifh Mu- 
feum. By J. Pu. Berjzau. Royal 4to. 
half-bound, £2. 2s. 1859 


he Biblia Pauperum, known alfo by the title of Hiforie Veteris 
et Novi Tefamenti, is a fet of woodcuts, in which the Old and 
New Teftament are both brought to memory by piCtures, and 
fome lines of text in Latin, This name, Biblia Pauperum, is 
derived from its ufe by Monks of the poorer orders, commonly 
called Pauperes Chrifi. 

As a fpecimen of the carlieft woodcuts and of printed block-books, 
deftined to fuperfede the manufcripts anterior to the valuable 
invention of Giittenberg, the Biblia Pauperum is well worthy the 
attention of the Amateur of Fine Arts as well as of the Biblio- 
gtapher. It confifis of forty engravings, printed on one fide only 
of the leaves, and difpofed fo as to have the figures oppofite 
each other. 

The engravings were printed by fri€tion, with a fubftance of a 
brownifh yellow colour, inftead of printing ink, which was un- 
known at this early period.—To imitate, as near as poffible, the 


original, the plates in this facfimile are difpofed oppofite each | 


other, and printed in a brownifh colour.—Various Editions of 
this Block-book have been difcovered, without any writer being 
able to fay which is the firftone. Arreview f them is given in 
the printed Introduétion of the book. 

Befides the rhymed Latin Poetry—of which part was given by 


John Rufell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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Heinecken, and after him by Ottley—the Introduétion gives, for 
the firft time, the wole of the Text printed on both fides in the 
upper compartment, as well as an Englifh Explanation of the 
Subjeds. 

ONLY 250 COPIES HAVE BEEN PRINTED, UNIFORMLY WITH 
MR. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY’S “ Principia Typographica.” 


The Bayeux Tapeftry Elucidated. By 
the Rev. Dr. Joun Cottancwoop Bruce, 
Author of the “ Roman Wall.” 4to. @ and- 
Some volume, illuftrated with 17 COLOURED 
plates, representing the entire Tapefiry, extra 
bds., £1.15. 1356 


Memoirs of Painting, with a Chrono- 
logical Hiftory of the Importation of Pictures 
by the Great Mafters into England fince the 
French Revolution. By W. BucHANan. 
2 vols. 8vo. bds., 7s. 6d. (original price 
£4.68) 1824 


Catalogue of the Prints which have been 
Engraved after Martin Heemfkerck. By T. 
Kerricu, Librarian to the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. portrait, bds., 3s. 6d. 1821 


Titian.—Notices of the Life and Works 
of Titian the Painter. By Sir ABRAHAM 
Hume. Royal 8vo. portrait, cloth, 6s. 1829 | 


Sir Jofhua Reynolds’ Notes and Ob- 
fervations on Pitures, chiefly of the Venetian 
School, being Extracts from his Italian Sketch 
Books; alfo the Rev. W. Mafon’s Obferva- 
tions on Sir Jofhua’s Method of Coloring, 
with fome unpublifhed Letters of Dr. Johnfon, 
Malone, and others; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Tranfcript of Sir Jofhua’s Account 
Book, fhowing the Paintings he executed, and 
the prices he was paid for them. Edited by 
Wittiam Cotton, Efq. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 1859 

‘© The {craps of the Critical Journal, kept by Reynolds at Rome, 
Florence, and Venice, will be efteemed by high-clafs virtuof.”” 
—Leader. sae 


Catalogue of the Portraits painted by 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in whofe poffeffion they 
are, and whether engraved, &c. Compiled 
from his autograph memorandum books, 
printed catalogues, &c. By WiLi1am Cort- 
TON. 8vo. fewed, 5s. 1857 


Ecclefiaftical Archite€ture of the County 
of Effex, from the Norman Era to the Six- 
teenth Century, with Plans, Elevations, Sec- 
tions, Details, &c., from a Series of Meafured 
Drawings and Architectural and Chronologi- 
cal Defcriptions. By James HapFIeLD, 
Archite&t. Imperial 4to. 80 plates, leather 
back, cloth fides, £1. 11s. 6d. 1856 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Hiftoire de VArchiteG@ture Sacree du 
quatriéme au dixiéme fiécle dans les anciens 
évéchés de Genéve, Laufanne, et Sion. Par 
J. D. Buavicnac, Architeé&te. One vol. 
8vo. (pp. 450), and 37 plates, and a 4to. 
Atlas of 82 plates of Archite&ure, Sculpture, 
Frefcoes, Reliquaries, Gc. Gc., £2. 108. 1853 


A very remarkable Book, and worth the notice of the Architect, 
the Archezologift, and the Artift. 


Hiftory of the Origin and Eftablifhment 
of Gothic Architefture, and an Inquiry into 
the mode of Painting upon and Staining 
Glafs, as praétifed in the Ecclefiaftical Struc- 
tures of the Middle Ages. By J. S. Haw- 
KINS, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 11 plates, bds., 
4s. (original price 12s.) 1813 


Handbook to the Library of the Britifh 
Mufeum ; containing a brief Hiftory of its 
Formation, and of the various Colleétions of 
which it is compofed; Defcriptions of the 
Catalogues in prefent ufe; Claffed Lifts of 
the Manufcrips, &c.; and avariety of infor- 
mation indifpenfable for Literary Men; with 
fome Accorns of ths princip2a! Public Libra- 
ries in London. By Ricuarp Sims, of the 


Department of Manufcripts, Compiler of the 


Manual for the Genealogif?, &c. Small 8vo. 
(pp. 438), with map and plan, cloth, 5s. 1854 


It will be found a very ufeful work to every literary perfon or 
public infiitution in all parts of the world. 

“A little Handbook of the Library has been publithed, which I 
think will be moft ufeful to the public.”—Lord Seymour's Reply 
in the Houfe of Commons, Fuly, 1854. 

“I am much pleafed with your book, and find in it abundance of 
information which I wanted.”—Letter from Albert Way, E/q., 
F.8.4., Editor of the “* Promptorium Parvulorum,” &c. 

“T take this opportunity of telling you how much I like your nice 
little * Handbook to the Library of the Britifh Mufeum,” which I 
fincerely hope may have the fuccefs which it deferves,”"—Letter 
from Thos, Wright, Efg.y FS... Author of the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica Literaria,’ &c. 

“Mr. Sims’s * Handbook to the Library of the Britifh Mufeum’ 
is a very comprehenfive and infiru€tive volume. . . . I venture 
to predi& for it a wide circulation."— Mr. Bolton Corney, in 
“ Notes and Queries,” No, 213. 


Catalogue (Claffified) of the Library of 
the Royal Inftitution of Great Britain, with 
Indexes of Authors and Subjects, and a Lift 
of Hiftorical Pamphlets, chronologically 
arranged. By Benj. Vincent, Librarian. 
Thick 8vo. pp. 948, Aalf-morocco, marbled 
edges, 15S. 1857 

It will be found a very ufefal volume to book colleétors, and indif- 
penfable to public librarians, 

A Diéionary of Old Englifh Plays, 
exifting either in print or in manufcript, from 
the earliet times to the clofe of the 17th 
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century, including alfo Notices of Latin Plays 
written by Englith Authors during the fame 
period, with particulars of their Authors, 
Plots, Characters, &c. By James ORCHaRD 
HALLIweELL, Efq., F.R.S. 8vo. cl, 125. 1860 
*,* Twenty-five copies have been printed on THICK PAPER, 
price £1. Is, 

Catalogue of a unique Colleétion of 400 
Ancient Englith Broadfide Ballads, printed 
entirely in the black fetter, lately on fale by 
J. Russert Smiru. With Notes of their 
Tunes, and Imprints. Poft 8vo. a handfome 
volume, printed by Whittingham, in the old 
Sle, half-bound, 5s. 1856 


—— A copy on THICK PAPER, without 
the prices to each, and a different title-page, 
ONLY 10 COPIES SO PRINTED, ros. 6d. 


Bibliotheca Cantiana.—A_Bibliographi- 
cal Account of what has been publifhed on 
the Hiftory, Topography, Antiquities, Cuf- 
toms, and Family Genealogy of the County 
of Kent, with Biographical Notes. By Joun 
RusseLyt SmituH. In a handfome 8vo. vol. 
(pp. 370) with two plates of facfimiles of Au- 
tographs of 33 eminent Kentifh Writers, 5s. 
(original price 14s.) 1837 


A Bibliographical Lift of all the Works 
which have been publifhed towards illuftrating 
the Provincial Dialeéts of England. By Joun 
RusseLu SMiTH. Poft 8vo., 1s. 1839 


“Very ferviceable to fuch as profecute the ftudy of our provincial 
diale€ts, or are colleéting works on that curious fubje&.... We 
very cordially recommend it to notice.”"—Metropolitan. 


A Bibliographical Catalogue of Englith 
Writers on Angling and Ichthyology. By 


Joun RusseEvu SmirH. Poft 8vo., 15, 6d. 
1856 


Bibliotheca Madrigaliana. —A Biblio- 
graphical Account of the Mufical and Poetical 
Works publifhed in England during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, under the 
Titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzo- 
nets, &c. &c. By Epwarp F. RimBavtt, 
LL.D., F.S.A. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 1847 

Tt records a clafs of books left undefcribed by Ames, Herbert, and 


Dibdin, and furnifhes a moft valuable Catalogue of Lyrical 
Poetry of the age to which it refers, 


The Manutfcript Rarities of the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge. By J. O. HaLLiweLt, 
F.R.S. 8vo. dds., 38. (original price ros. 6d.) 

c 1841 

A companion to Hartfhorne’s **Book Rarities” of the fame Uni- 


verfity. 
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ome Account of the Popular Tracts, 
formerly in the Library of Captain Cox, of 





10rs, 
ARD @ Coventry, A.D. 1575. By J. O. HaLLiweLL. 
860 HH Svo. (only 50 printed), fewed, 1s. 1849 






Catalogue of the Contents of the Codex 
Holbrookianus (a Scientific MS., by Dr. John 
Holbrook, Mafter of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, 1418-1431). By J. O. Haxti- 
WELL. 8vO., Is. 1840 

Account of the Vernon Manufcript. A 










me BH Volume of Early Englith Poetry, preferved 
old @ in the Bodleian Library. By J. O. Hauui- 
56 BH weLt. 8vo. (only 50 printed), 15. 1848 





Shakefperiana, a Catalogue of the Early 
Editions of Shakefpeare’s Plays, and of the 
Commentaries and other Publications illuf- 
trative of his Works. By J.O. Hatuiwe xt. 
Svo. clsth, 3. 1841 

“Indifpenfable to everybody who wifhes to carry on any inquiries 
conneéted with Shakefpeate, or who may have a fancy for 
Shakefperian Bibliography."—Speator. 

Catalogue of the Manufcripts in the Li- 
brary of Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge. 
By Rev. J. J. SmiTH, Fellow and Librarian. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 1849 

Bibliographical Mifcellany. Edited by 
Joux PETHERAM. 8vo. Nos. 1 to 5 (all 
publifoed), with general title, 1s. 1859 

CoNTENTS.—Particulars of the Voyage of Sir Thomas Button for 
the Difcovery of a North-Weft Paffage, A.D. 1612—Sir Dudley 
Digges’ Of the Circumference of the Earth, or a Treatife of the 
North-Eaft Paffage, 1611-13—Letter of Sir Thomas Button on 
the North-Weft Paffage, in the State-Paper Office—Bibliographi- 
cal Notices of Old Mufic Books. By Dr. Rimbault— Notices of 
Supprefied Books—Martin Mar-Prelate’s Rhymes—The Hard- 
wicke Coilleétion of Manufcripts. 


“The Game of the Cheffe,” the Firft 
Book printed in England by Witt1am Cax- 
TON, reproduced in facfimile, from a Copy in 
the Britifh Mufeum, with a few Remarks on 
Caxton’s Typographical Produétions, by 
VINCENT FIGGINS. 4to. pp. 184, with 23 
curious woodcuts, half-morocco, uncut, £1. 1s: 
—or,-in antique calf, with bevelled boards, 


and carmMe edges, £1. 8s. 1859 
Frequently as we read of the Works of Caxton and the early Englifh 
Printers, and of their Black-Letter Books, very few perfons ever 
had the opportunity of feeing any of thefe productions, and form- 
ing a proper eftimate of the ingenuity and fkill of thofe who firft 
practifed the “* Noble Art of Printing.” 

THE TYPE HAS BEEN CAREFULLY IMITATED, AND THE 
WooDCUTS FACSIMILIED BY MIss BYFIELD. The Paper 
and Water-marks have alfo been made expreffly, as near as poffi- 
ble, like the original; and the Book is accompanied by a few 
Temarks of a pra¢tical nature, which have been fuggefted during 
the progrefs of the fount, and the neceffary fiudy and comparifon 
of Caxton’s Works with thofe of his contemporaries in Germany, 
by Mr. V. FIGGINS, who {pent two years ‘* labour of love” in 
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Angling 
By RoBertT 
Biakey. To which is added a Bibliography 
of Englith Writers on Angling. Feap. 8vo. 


Hiftorical Sketches of the 
Literature of All Nations. 


cloth, 53. 1856 


Bibliotheque Afiatique et Africane, ou 
Catalogue des Ouvrages relatifs al’Afie et a 


l'Afrique qui ont paru jufqu’en 1700. Par 
H. Ternaux-Compans. 8vo. avec fupplé- 
ment et index, ferwed, tos. 6d. 1841 


The Writings of the Chriftians of the 
Second Century, namely, Athenagoras, Ta- 
tian, Theophilus, Hermias, Papias, Ariftides, 
Quadratus, &c., colleéted and firft tranflated 
complete, by the Rev. Dr. Gires. ‘ 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 1857 

Defigned as a continuation of Abp. Wake’s <pofolical Epifiles, 
which are thofe of the firft century. 

Heathen Records to the Jewifh Scrip- 
ture Hiftory, containing al] the Extraéts from 
the Greek and Latin Writers in which the 
Jews and Chriftians are named, collected to- 
gether and tranflated into Englith, with the 
original text in juxta-pofition. By the Rev. 
Dr. Gites. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 1856 


A Vindication of the Hymn “ Te Deum 
Laudamus,”’ from the Corruptions of a Thou- 
fand Years, with Ancient Verfions in Anglo- 
Saxon, High-German, Norman-French, &c., 
and an Englifh Paraphrafe of the XVth 
Century ; now firft printed. By EBENEZER 
THomson. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 1858 

A book well worth the notice of the Ecclefiatical Antiquary and 
the Philologift. 

Tonftall (Cuthbert, Bifbop of Durham) 
Sermon preached on Palm Sunday, 1539, 
before Henry VIII; reprinted verbatim from 
the rare edition by Berthelet, in 1539. 12mo, 
1s. 6d. 1823 

An exceedingly interefting Sermon, at the commencement of the 
Reformation ; Strype in his ** Memorials,” has made large ex- 
traéts from it, 

Common Prayer— Difcourfe of the 
Troubles begun at Frankfort, in the year 
1554, about the Book of Common Prayer and 
Ceremonies, reprinted from the flack {etter 
edition of 1575, with an Introduétion, Poft 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (original price 6s.) 1846 


Sacred Mufic. By the Rev. W. 
SLOANE-Evans, M.A. Roy. 8vo. Third Edi- 
tion, fewed, 1s. 6d. (original price 6s.) 1847 

Confifting of Pfaim Tunes, Sanétuffes, Kyrie-Elcifons, &c, &c., 
and fifty-four Single and Double Chants (Major, Changeable, 
and Minor). 





cutting the matrixes for the type. 
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MARTIN MAR-PRELATE 
CONTROVERSY. 


An Epiftle to the terrible Priefts of the 
Convocation Houfe. By Martin Mar- 
PRELATE (1588), with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. PETHERAM. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1842 

Cooper (Bp. of Winchefter) An Admo- 
nition to the People of England againft Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with Introduétion. 
Poft 8vo. pp. 216, 3s. 6d. 1847 

Pap with a Hatchet, being a Reply to 
Martin Mar-Prelate (1589), with Introduction 
and Notes. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1844. 

Hay any Worke for Cooper? Being a 
Reply to the Admonition ‘to the People of 
England by Martin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with 
Introduction and Notes, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Almond for a Parrot ; being a Reply 
to Martin MarPrelate, 1589, with Introduc- 
tion. Poft 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1846 

Plaine Percevall the Peace-maker of 
England, being a Reply to Martin Mar-Pre- 
late, with Introduétion. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1846 


The Church of our Fathers, or St. 
Ofmund’s Rite for the Church of Salifbury, 
from a Manufcript in the Library of that 


Cathedral. Printed for the firft time, and 
elucidated with Differtations on the Belief and 
Ritual of the Church in England before and 
after the Coming of the Normans. By 
DanrEL Rock, D.D. 4vols. 8vo. tluftrated 
with many engravings on wood and copper, 
cloth gilt, £2. 8s. 1849-53 
Vols. 3 and 4 may be had to complete fets, at 12s. each. 
Did the Early Church in Ireland ac- 
knowledge the Pope’s Supremacy ? anfwered 
in a Letter to Lord John Manners. By 
DaniEL Rock, D.D. 8vo. bds., 2s. 6d. 1844 


The Myftic Crown of Mary, the Holy 
Maiden-Mother of God, born free from the 
ftain of original fin; in Verfe, with Notes. 
By Danie Rock, D.D. - Poft 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

1837 

Calendar of Irifh Saints; the Martyr- 
ology of Tallagh, with Notices of the Patron 
Saints of Ireland, and Hymns from an Ancient 
Breviary and Antiphonary. Edited by the 
Rev. MaTTHEW KeLLy. 12mo., cloth, §3. 

1857 
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Life of St. Laurence O’Toole, Arch- 
bifhop of Dublin, 1132-1180; with copious 
Hiftorical Notes. By the Rev. Joun O’Hax. 
LON. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 1857 


Prophecies of Saints Columbkille, Mael- 
tamlacht, Ultan, Seadhna, Coireall, Bearcan, 
&c.; with the Irifh Text, literal Tranflations 
and Notes, by N. O°KEARNEY. 12mo. cloth, 
58. 1856 


Saint Patrick’s Purgatory; an Effay on 
the Legends of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradife, 
current during the middle Ages. By THomas 
Wricut, M.A., F.S.A. &c. Poft 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 1844 


“It muft be obferved that this is not a mere account of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, but a complete hiftory of the legends and fuper‘ftitions 
relating to the fubject, from the earlieft times, refcued from old 
MSS, as well as from old printed books. Moreover, it embraces 
a fingular chapter of literary hiftory omitted by Warton and all 
former writers with whom we are acquainted; and we think we 
may add, that it forms the beft introduction to Dante that has yet 
been publifhed.”—Literary Gazcette, 

“*This appears to be a curious and even amufing book on the 
fingular fubjeét of Purgatory, in which the idle and fearful dreams 
of fuperftition are fhown to be firft narrated as tales, and then 
applicd as means of deducing the moral charafer of the age in 
which they prevailed,”—Spectator. 


Mifcellanies. By Joun Ausrey, F.R.S., 
the Wiltfhire Antiquary. Fourtx EpitTion, 
with fome Additions and an Index. Fcap. 
8vo. portrait and cuts, cloth, 4s. 1857 

CONTENTS:—Day Fatality, Fatalities of Families and Places, 

Portents, Omens, Dreams, Apparitions, Voices, Impulfes, Knock- 
ing, Invifible Blows, Prophecies, Miracles, Magic, Tran{porta- 
tion by an Invifible Power, Vifions in a Cryftal, Converfe with 
Angels, Corpfe Candles, Oracles, Ecftafy, Second Sight, &c.; 
with an Appendix, containing his Introduétion to the Survey of 
North Wilthhire. 

Remarkable Providences of the Earlier 
Days of American Colonifation. By Iy- 
CREASE MarTHER, of Boffon, N.E. With 
Igtroductory Preface by George Offor. Fcp, 
8vo. portrait, elegantly printed, cloth, 5s. 1356 

A very fingular collection of remarkable fea deliverances, accidents, 

remarkable phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, &c. &c., con- 
nefted with inhabitants of New England, &c. &c. A very 
amufing volume, conveying a faithful portrait of the fiate o 
fociety, when the doétrine of a peculiar providence and perfonal 
intercourfe between this world and that which is unfeen was fully 


believed. 

Hymns and Songs of the Church. By . 
Georce Wiruer. Edited, with Introduc- ; 
tion, by Epwarp Farr. Alfo the Mufical 
Notes, compofed by Orlando Gibbons. Fep. 
8vo. with portrait after Hole, ss. 1856 


Mr. Fart has added a very interefting biographical introduction, 
and we hope to find that the public will put their feal of appro- 
bation to the prefent edition of an author who may fairly take 
his place on the fame thelf with George Herbert.—Gent's Mag. 
Oct., 1856. 
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Hallelujah ; or, Britain’s Second Re- 
membrancer, in Praifeful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. 
By Georce Wiruer. With Introduétion 
by Epwarp Farr. Fecap. 8vo. portrait, 
cloth, 6s, 1857 


Hitherto this interefting volume has only been known to the public 
by extracts in various publications, So few copies of the ori- 
ginal are known to exift, that the copy from which this reprint 
has been taken coft twenty-one guineas, 






Poetical Works of RopertT SOUTHWELL, 
Canon of Loretto, now firft completely edited 
by W. B. Turnbull. Feap. 8vo. elegantly 





printed by Whittingham, cloth, 4s. 1856 
His piety is imple and fincere—a {pirit of unaffected gentlenefs and 
kindline{S pervades his poems—and he is equally diftinguifhed by 
weight of thought and {weetnefs of expreffion, — Saturday 

Review, 
- 

Enchiridion, containing Inftitutions—Di- 
vine, Contemplative, Practical, Moral, Ethical, 
Economical, and Political. By Francis 
QuARLES. Fcap. 8vo. portrait, elegantly 
printed hy Whittingham, 3. 1856 

“Had this little book been written at Athens or Rome, its author 
would have been clafied with the wife men of his country."— 
Headley. 

The Poetical Works of RicHarp Cra- 
sHaw, Author of ‘ Steps to the Temple,” 
“Sacred Poems, with other Delights of the 
Mufes,” and ‘* Poemata,”’ now firft collected. 
Edited by W. B. D. TurnButi. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 1858 

"He seems to haee refembled Herbert in the turn of mind, but 
poffefied more fancy and genius,”—ELLIs, 

Four Poems ftom ‘ Zion’s Flowers ;” 
or, Chriftian Poems for Spiritual Edifica- 
tion. By Mr. ZacHariz Boyp, Minifter in 

,Glafgow. Printed from his MS. in the Li- 
brary of the Univerfity of Glafgow. With 
Notes of his Life and Writings, by Gas. 
Neit. Small 4to. portrait and facsimile, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 1855 

The above forms a- portion of the well-known ‘* Zachary Boyd’s 
Bible.” A great many of his words and phrafes are curious 
and amufing, and the Book would repay a diligent perufal. 
Boyd was a contemporary of Shakefpeare, and a grea) many 
phrafes in his **Bible” are the same as to be found in the great 
Southern Dramatift. 

La Mort d’Arthur. The Hiftory of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled by Sir THomas Matory, 
Knight. Edited from the Edition of 1634, 
with Introduction and Notes, by THomas 

WricuT, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 
printed by Whittingham, cloth, 153. 1858 


%,* A few copies printed on large paper, poft 8vo., for the con- 
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A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, 
gathered from Ancient Mufic Books, MS. 
and Printed. By E.F. Rimsautt, LL.D., 
F.S.A.,. &c., eleguntly printed in polt 8vo. 
pp. 240, Aalf morocco, 6s. 1851 
“$Dr, Rimbault has been at some pains to colleét the words of 
the songs which ufed to delight the ruftics of former times.”— 
Atlas, 

Ballad Romances. By R. H. Horwe, 
Efq., Author of *‘ Orion,” &c. 12mo. pp. 
248, cloth, 3s. (original price 6s. 6d.) 1852 
Containing the Noble Heart, a Bohemian Legend; the Monk of 
Swinefhead Abbey, a ballad Chronicle of the death of King 
John; The Three Knights of Camelott, a Fairy Tale; the 
Ballad of Delora, or the Paffion of Andrea Como; Bedd Gelert, 
a Welth Legend ; Ben Capftan, a Ballad of the Night Watch; 
the Elfe of the Woodlands, a Child’s Story. 

“Pure fancy of the moft abundant and picturefque defcription. 
Mr. Horne fhould write us more Fairy Tales; we know none to 
equal him fince the days of Drayton and Herrick.—Examiner. 
‘The opening poem in this volume is.a fine one, it is eutitled the 
* Noble Heart,’ and not only in title but in treatment well imi- 
tates the ftyle of Beaumont and Fletcher.” —Athenaum, 


Wiltfhire Tales, illuftrative of the Man- 

ners, Cuftoms, and Dialeét of that and ad- 

joining Counties. By JoHN Yonce AKER- 

MAN. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 18353 

“ We will conclude with a fimple but hearty recommendation of 
a little book which is as humourous for the drolleries of the 
ftories as it is interefting as a picture of ruftic manners."— 
Tallis’s Weekly Paper. 

The Nurfery Rhymes of England, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. By 
JaMEs ORCHARD HALLIwWELL, F.R.S., &c. 
The SixTH EDITION, enlarged, with many 
Defigns by W. B. Scort, Director of the 
School of Defign, Newcaftle-on-Tyne. 12mo. 
cloth, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 


The largeft Collection ever formed of thefe old ditties, 


Popular Rhymes and Nurfery Tales, 


with Hiftorical Elucidations. Colleé&ted by 
J. O. HaLLrwEL_. 12mo0, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
1849 


This very interefling volume on the Traditional Literature of 
England is divided into Nurfery Antiquities, Firefide Nurfery 
Stories, Game Rhymes, Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, 
Nature Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places, and Families, Super- 
ftition Rhymes, Cuftom Rhymes, and Nurlery Songs; a large 
number are here printed for the firft time. It may be con- 
fidered a sequel to the preceding article, 


The Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
Joun Marston. Now firft collected, and 
edited by J. O. HaLLiwELL, F.R.S., &c. 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 1856 

“*The edition deferves well of the public; it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, althongh neither numerous nor extenfive, 
fupply ample explanations upon a variety of interefting points. 
If Mr. Halliwell had done no more than collect thefe plays, he 
would have conferred a boon upon al! lovers of our old dra- 





noifieur of choice books, price £1. 23.'6d. 
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matic poetry." —L# very Gazette. 
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The Dramatic Works of Joun WeEs- 
STER. Edited, with Notes, &c., by WIL- 
L14M HazuittT. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo., elegantly 
printed by Whittingham, cloth, £1. 1857 

*,* A few copies printed on large paper, poft 8vo., for the con- 
noiffeur of choice books, price £1. 10s, 

This is the moft complete edition of Webster's works, 

The Dramatic Works of Joun Litity 
(the Euphuift). Now first collected, with 
Life and Notes by F. W. Farruotr. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. printed by Whittingham, 
cloth, x08. 1858 

*,* A few copies printed on large paper, poft 8vo., price £1. 1s, 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
Tuomas SacKviLLeE, Lord Buckhurft, and 
Earl of Dorfet. 
by the Hon. and Rev. R. W. SackviILLE® 
West. Feap. 8vo. fine portrait from a 
piéture at Buckhurfl, now firft engraved, 
cloth, 4s. 1859 


The Poetical Works of Wuti1am 
Drummond, of Hawthornden. Now firft 
publifhed entire. Edited by W. B. Turn- 
BULL. Fcap. 8vo. fine port., cloth, 5s. 1856 

*¢ The fonnets of Drummond,” fays Mr. Hallam, “ are -polifhed 


and elegant, free from conceit and bad tafte, and in pure un- 
blemifhed Englifh.” 


The Works in Profe and Verfe of Sir 
Tuomas OveRBuRY. Now firft collected. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by E. F. Rim- 
BAULT. Fcap. 8vo. portrait after Pa/s, 
printed by Whittingham, 5s. 1856 


The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, 


never before in any language truly tranflated, 
with a Comment on fome of his chief Places. 
Done according to the Greek by GEoRGE 
CuapmMan, with Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. Ricuarp Hooper. 2 vols. fquare 
fcap. 8vo. with portrait of Chapman, and | 
Srontifpiece, 125. 1857 
“The tranflation of Homer, publifhed by George Chapman, is one 
of the greateft treafures the Englifh language can boaft.”— 
Gedwin. 
** With Chapman, Pope had frequently confultations, and perhaps 
never tranflated any paffage till he read his verfion.”—Dr. Fobn/on. 
“* He covers his defects with a daring, fiery {pirit, that animates his 
tranflation, which is something like what one might imagine 
Homer ‘himfelf to have writ before he arrived at years of dif- 
cretion.” —Pope, : 
**Chapman’s tranflation, with all its defeéts, is often exceedingly 
Homeric, which Pope himfelf feldom obtained." —Hallam. 
“*Chapman writes and feels as 2 Poet—as Homer might have 
written had he lived in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
—Coleridge. 
“*] have juft finifhed Chapman's Homer. Did you ever read it?— 
it has the moft continuous power of interefting you all along. .. 
‘The earneftnefs and paffion which he has put into every part of 
thefe poems would be incredible to a reader of mete modern 
tranflation,"—Charles Lamb, 
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With Introduétion and Life | 









6, Soho Square, London. 
Homer’s Odyfley, Tranflated according 


to the Greek by GzorcE CHAPMAN. With 
Introduétion and Notes by Rev. Ricuarp 
Hooper. 2 vols. fquare fcp. 8vo. with fac. 
Smile of the rare original frontifpiece, 128. 1857 

Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and Mice; 
Hes1op’s Works and Days; Musz£vs’s 
Hero and Leander ; JuvENAL’s Fifth Satire, 
Tranflated by Georce CHAPMAN. Edited 
by Rev. RicHarD Hooper. Square fep, 
8vo. frontifpiece after Pafs, 6s. 1858 

% The editor of thefe five rare volumes has done an incalculable 
fervice to Englifh Literature by taking George Chapman's folios 
out of the duft of time-honoured libraries, by collating them with 
loving care and patience, and, through the agency of this enter. 
ptifing publither, bringing Chapman entire and complete within 

the reach of thofe who can beft appreciate and leaft afford to pure 
chafe the early editions.” —Athenaum, 

Effay on Archzological Subjects, andfon 
various Queftions conneéted with the Hiftory 
of Art, Science, and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. By Tuomas Wricut, M.A., F.S.A, 
Correfponding Member of the Inftitute of 
France, &c, 2 vols. poft 8vo. printed by 
Whittingham, illuftrated with 120 engravings, 
cloth, 16s. 1861 

| CONTENTS:—1. On the Remains of a Primitive People in the 
South-Eafi corner of Yorkfhire; 2. On fome ancient Barrows, or 
Tumuli, opened in Eaft Yorkthire; 3. On fome curious forms 
of Sepulchral Interment found in Eaft Yorkthire; 4. Treago, and 
the large Tumulus at St. Weonard’s; 5. On the Ethnology of, 

South Britain at the period of the Extin@ion of the Roman 
Government in the Ifland; 6. On the Origin of the Welth; 7. 
On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, with a particular reference to the 
Fauffet Colleétion; 8. On the True Character of the Biographer 
Affer; 9. Anglo-Saxon Architeture, illuftrated from illuminated 
Manufcripts; 10. On the Literary Hiftory of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Hiftory of the Britons, and of the Romantic Cycle 
King Arthur; 11. On Saints’ Lives and Miracles: 12. On An- 
tiquarian Excavations and Refearches in the Middle Ages ; 13. On 
the Ancient Map of the World preferved in Hereford Cathedral, 
as illuftrative of the Hiftory of Geography in the Middle Ages; 
14. On the Hiftory of the Englifh Language; 15. On the Abacus, 
or Medieval Syftem of Arithmetic; 16. On the Antiquity 
Dates expreffed in Arabic N Is; 17. Remarks on an Ivory 
Cafket of the beginning of the Fourteenth Century; 18. Onthe 
Carvings of the Stalls in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches; 19 
Iluftrations of fome Queftions relating to Architetural Ant- 
quities—(a) Mediaeval ArchiteCture illuftrated from Illuminated 
Manufcripts: (6) A Word ou Medieval Bridge Builders: (c) On 
the Remains of profcribed Racesin Mediaeval and Modern Society, 
as explaining certain peculiarities in Old Churches; 20. On tht 
Origin of Rhymes in Medieval Poetry, and its bearing on Ue 
Authenticity of the Early Welth Poems; 21. On the Hiftory 
the Drama in the Middle Ages; 22. On the Literature of the 
Troubadours; 23. On the Hiftory of Comic Literature during the 
Middie Ages; 24. On the Satirical Literature of the Reformation, 

“Mr. Wright is a man who thinks for himfelf, and one who hy 
evidently 2 title to do fo. Some of the opinions publifhed in 
thefe Effays are, he tells us, the refult of his own obfervationsor 
refieCtions, and are contrary to what have long been ‘thofe of our 
own antiquaries and hiftorians.”—Specfator. 

“ Two volumes exceedingly valuable and important to all who at 

in the Archeology of the Middle Ages; no mere com 

pilations, but replete with fine reafoning, new theories, a 

ufeful information, put in an intelligible manner on fubjets 

that have been hitherto but imperfectly underftood.""—L ondon Rew 
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1} The Social Hiftory of the People of the| Autobiography of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
> Southern Counties of England in paftCenturies} RicnHarp Cox, Bart., Lord-Chancellor of 
. illuftrated in regard to their Habits, Municipal} Ireland (1706), from the Original Manufcript. 
7 Bye-laws, Civil Progrefs, &c. From the} Edited by R. CaAuLFIELD. 8vo. fewed, 1s. 6d. 
; Refearches of GEorGE Roserts, Author of 1860 
sy _ the “ Hiftory of Lyme-Regis,” “ Life of the| St, Patrick’s, Dublin.—Seven Copper- 
: Duke of Monmouth,” &c. Thick 8vo. cloth, Plate Illuftrations of the Hiftory and Antiquities 
1 7s. 6d. (original price 16s.) 1856] of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin By Rrenow 


An interefting volume on old Englifh manners and cuftoms, mode and GRATTAN. gto. ina wrapper, 38 6d. 1360 


of travelling, punifhments, witchcraft, gipfies, pirates, flage- Pay: * . 
players, pilgrimages, prices of labour and provifions, theclothing The feries incindes a fine whole length perwalt of Dean Swift, 


3 
¢ trade of the Weft of England, &c., &c., compiled chiefly ftom The Celtic Records and Hiftoric Lite- 
ML a pavers chasch nage Sn, Dedieated'e Lotd Mactay” | ature of Ireland. By J.T. Grupert, Author 
Chriftmaftide, its Hiftory, Feftivities, 
and Carols (with their mufic). By WILLIAM 
Sanpys, Efq., F.S.A. Ina handfome vol. 
8vo. illuftrated with 20 engravings after the|, ~. oe a 
defigns of }. Stephanoff, extra cloth, gilt edges, with Hiftorical Elucidations. By J. R. 
5s. (original price 14s.) Watsran, FS.A. With a large fachmile 
“Its title vouches that Chri/tmajfide is germane to the time. Mr. Sandys of the original Record, with the autogr aphs ? 
has brought together, in an oftavo of fome 300 pages, a great deal royal 8vo. only 100 printed, bds., 55. 1854 


of often interefting information beyond the ftale goffip about | Thiscurious document was lately difcovered in the Charter-cheft of 
“ Chriftmas in the olden time,” and the threadbare make-believés Major Dunbar, of Blair Cafile, N. B. 


of jollity and geniality which furnifh forth moft books on the 5d s 
fubjeét. His carols, too, which include fome in old French and A Hand Book to Autographs, being 


Provencal, are feleéted from numerous fources, and comprife many a Ready Guide to the Handwri iting of 
of the lefs known and more worth knowing, His materials are Diftinguithed Men and Women of every 


prefented with good feeling and maftery of his theme. On the ase ¢. ° 
whole the volume deferves, and fhould anticipate, a welcome.”— Nation, defig ned for the ufe of Liter ary Men, 


Spettator, Autograph Colleétors, and others. Executed 
Mufic and the Anglo-Saxons, being fome by FREDERICK GEO, NETHERCLIFT. 8vo. 





of the *‘Hiftory of Dublin,” &c. 8vo. cloth, 
5S. - 1862 
On an Oath taken by the Members of 
the Parliaments of Scotland, 1641 to 1649, 


Account of the Anglo-Saxon Orcheftra, with | | P . 12% alban ia 1 por 
few copies printed usen one fide only ma at 35. 
Remarks on the Church-Mufic of the rgth} “hat. ” ati load ates 


Century. By F. D. WackERBATH. 8VvoO. | The fpecimens contain two or three lines each befides the fignature, 
2 plates, Sewe d, 4s. 1837 fo that to the hiftorian fuch a work will recommend itfelf as 
enabling him to teft the genuinenefS of the document he confults, 

Relique Antique ; Scraps from Ancient — the judgment of the autograph colleftor may be fimilarly 

‘ é : ° . i i y Te s economiz udicior 

Manufcripts illuftrating chiefly Early Englith | (2"¢¢ ho tasznua.” ‘To the bockworm, whofe name i 
Literature and the Englith Language. Edited} “legion,” he would merely chferve, that daily experience teaches 
by WriGuHT and HAaLLIwELL. Parts 1 to} us the great value and intereft attached to books containing 


. Z . “marginal notes” and “memoranda,” when traced to be fom 
13, Svo. fewed, odd parts to complete copies,| ,” saineaniinainalibi » 








ae . 1839-43 | 9 Monograph of the Genus Bos. 
The Anglo-Saxon Epifcopate of Corn- —The Natural Hiftory of Bulls, Bifons, 
| ‘wall, with fome Account of the Bifhops of} ang Buffaloes, exhibiting all the known 
Crediton. By E. H. Pepier. 8vo. cloth,|}  Snecies (with an Introduétion, containing an 
: 7s. 6d. 1860} Account of Experiments on Rumination, from 
‘| Britifh Archzology, its Progrefs and} the French of M. FLourens). By GrorcE 
: Demands. Two Papers, I. Britith Antiquities,| VASEY. 8vo. with 72 engravings on wood, 
¢ their prefent Treatment and their Real Claims; } loth, 6s. (original price ros. 6d.) 1857 
II. The Law of Treafure-Trove, how it can | Written in a fcientific and popular manner, and printed and illu 
. beft be adapted to accomplifh ufeful refults. peerage Ae = posing hc patie = 
a By A. Henry Ruin, F.S.A., Lond. and] _ jntereft in the progrefs of the work. 

rg = Scot. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 1858 | Tlluftrations of Eating, difplaying the 
‘| A Hand-Book to Roman Coins. By Omnivorous Charaéter of Man, and exhibiting 
, Freperic W. Mavpen, of the Medal Room,| the Natives of Various Countries at feeding- 
‘ . Britifo Mufeum. Fep. 8vo. plates, cloth, 5s.| time. By a BrefreaTER. Feap. 8vo. with 
ney 1861] ‘woodcuts, 2s. 1846 
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Views of Labour and Gold. By the|Folious Appearances, a Confideration on 
Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., Author of “ Poems} our Ways of Lettering Books (a Curious 
in the Dorfet Dialect,” ‘‘ Notes on Ancient| Rhapfody). 8vo. fewed, 1s. 1854 
Britain,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 1859 | Hiftory of Oregon and California, and 


“Mr, Barnes is a reader and a thinker. He has'a third and a con- ae 
: the other territories on the North-W 
{picuous merit—his ftyle is perfectly lucid and fimple, If the eft Coaft 


humbleft reader of ordinary intelligence defired to follow out the of America, accompanied by a Geographical 
proce{s by which focieties are built up,and held together, he has View and Map, and a number of Proofs and 


but to betake himfelf to the ftudy of Mr. Barnes’s epitome. The Illuftrations of Cy ae 
of the Hiftory. By Ros 
title “* Views of Labour and Gold,” cannot be faid to indicate the y y ORERT 


. feope of the Effays, which open with pidtures of primitive life, GREENHOW, Librarian of the Department of 
and pafs on, through an agreeably diverfified range of topics, State of the United States. "Thick 8vo. large 


to confiderations of the rights, duties, and interefts of Labour map, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. at 16s.) 1844 
and Capital, and to the enquiry, What conftitutes the utility, Hi tt ° 1 A f I 
wealth, and pofitive well being. of a nation? Subjeéts of this | {411torica ccount of the fland of 
clafs are rarely handled with fo firm a grafp aud fuch light and | Saint Vincent, in the Weft Indies, with large 
artiftic manipulation.” —Athenaum. : F 

“ The opinion of fuch a Scholar and Clergyman of the Eftablifhed Appendix, ou Population, Meteorology, Pro- 
Church on fubjeéts of political economy cannot fail to be both duce of Eftates, Revenue, Carib Grants, &c. 


interefting and infirutive, and the originality of fome of his By CHARLES SHEPHARD. 8vo. plates, cloth, 
views and expreffions is well calculated to attraét and to repay a +s . “ 
the moft careful attention.” —Financial Reformer. 3s. (original price 12s.) 1831 


Elements of Naval Architecture, being Hiftory and Antiquities of Bofton, the 
a Tranflation of the Third Part of Clairbois’s| Capital of Maffachufetts, and Metropolis of 
“ Traité Elémentaire de la Conftruétion des| New England, from its Settlement in 1630 to 
Vaiffeaux.”” By J. N. SrRancE, Commander, the Year 1770; alfo an Introduétory Hiftory 


R.N. 8vo. with five large folding plates, of the Difcovery and Settlement of New Eng- 
cloth, 5s. 1846| ‘and, with Notes, critical and illuftrative. By 


S. G. Drake. Thick royal 8vo. portraits 





Leétures on Naval Architecture, being 
‘the Subftance of thofe delivered at the United | 04 P/ates, half-moracco, £1. 118. 6d. 
Service Inftitution. By E. Garpiver Fisx- _ ._ Befton, U. S., 1856 
BOURNE, Commander, R.N.  8vo.. Alates, The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of New Eng- 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 1856| land. By J. B. Fett. Vol. 1, 1517-1647 


Both thefe works are publifhed in illuftration of the * Wave Thick 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. Bofton, 1836 
Syftem.” It everywhere difclofes a thoroughnefs of refearch and an accuracy 


Buenos Ayres, and the Provinces of the of fiatement, in regard to matters of fact, which the early hiftory 
i A b of New England has never before had, and will never again 

Rio de la Plata, from their Difcovery and} need. vol. 2 will appear immediately, 

Conqueft by the Spaniards to the Eftablith- | The Stranger at Rouen. A Guide for 

ment of their Political Independence ; with Englifhmen. By M. A. Lower. 12mo. 

fome Account of their Prefent State, Appen- plates, 1s. 1857 

dix of Hiftorical Documents, Natural Hiftory, Mont Saint-Michel.—Hiftoire et De- 


me,’ Ry Ge Weeeens PanisH, Fice- {cription de Mont St. Michel en Normandie. 
Prefident of the Royal Geographical Society, Text par Hericher, deffins par Bouet publiés 


and ng Tie — — ae viene par Bourdon. Folio, 150 pp., and 13 beau- 
Ayres. hick Svo. Seremd Lattion, plates and tiful plates, executed in tinted lthography, 
awoodcuts, alfo a valuable map by Arrow/fmith,| posher ba ch, uncut, £2. 28 1348 
rae : , pean 28. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. (original price 14s.) 1852 | 4 handfome volume, interefting to the architect and archaeologift. 
‘¢ Arong the contributions to the geography of the South Amcri- Genoa with Remarks on the Climate 
? ? 





can Continent, the work of our Vicé-Prefident, Sir Woodbine cs : 

Parith, holds a very important place. Profeffing to be a fecond and its Influence upon Invalids. By HENRY pa 
edition of a former book, it is, in reality, almoft a new work, Jones BunnetT, M.D. 12mo. cloth, 4s. tn 
from the great quantity of frefh matter it contains on the geo- 0 


oe i : d 844. 
gtaphy, flatiftics, natural hiftory, and geology of this portion of ‘ : e( 
the world.” —Prefident of the Royal Geographical Society’s Addrefs, On the March of Hannibal from the P 





: 3 Sige 6d. 
Colleccion de Memorias Cientificas. Por} Rhone to the Alps. By Henry Lawes ut 
Mariano Epuarpo De Rivero, Conful| LONG. 8vo. map, 2s. 6d. 1831 ww 
del Peru. 2 vols. 8vo. plates and maps, Copenhagen.—The Traveller’s Hand- 
Sewed, 12s. 1857} book to Copenhagen and its Environs. By (5 
A valuable colle€tion of Effays on the Natural Hiftory, Geography, ANGLICANUS. t12m0. with large map of 3 
Mineralogy, Climatology of Peru, Chili, New Granada, &c. . i 
&c. The author is well known as the difcoverer and author of Sealand, pb lan of Cop enhagen, and views. A 
the “* Peruvian Antiquities.” 12mo. cloth, 8s. 1853 
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he Scandinavian Queftion.—Praétical | nies, are fet forth. By Joun D*Atron, 
Reflections. By ARNLIoT GeLiina. Tranf- | Barrifter-at-Law, Author of the “ Hiftory of 
lated from the Swedith original, by an Eng-| the County of Dublin,” ‘“ Drogheda,” 
glifh Scandinavian, 8vo. 50 pp. sd., 1s. 1857 | Annals of the Boyles,” &c. 2 thick vols. 
Defence for the full Hereditary Right,| °¥0- PP- 1490» cloth, £1. 1s, aed 
according to the Lex Regia of the Kings and Poems by Puitip Freneav On Various 
Royal Houfe of Denmark, efpecially Prince! Subjects, but chiefly Illuftrative of the Events 
Chriftian and his Spoufe. By Councittor| and Aétors in the American War of Inde- 
C. F. Wecener. Tranflated from the pendence, reprinted fromthe rare edition printed 
Danifh. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 1853, at Philadelphia in 1786, with a Preface. Thick 


7 > . snted = 6 
Dhelfea Atheneum Lectures.— No. 1, fcap. 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, 6s. 1861 
P : re UEae TT: Freneau enjoyed the fiiendfhip of Adams, Franklin, Jefferfon, 
The Sources of Englifh Hiftory : By THos. |  Madifon, and Munroe, and the laft three were his conftant cor- 
WRIGHT, F.S.A. 8vo. 1s. 1859 refpondents while they lived. His Patriotic Songs and Ballads, 
. . | which were fuperior to any metrical compofitions then written in 
No. 25 Ancient Egy pt. By | Ameriea, were everywhere fung with enthuGafm. See Grifwold’s 
GEorGE FarrEN. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 1860 | ** Poets and Poetry of America,” and Duyckinck’s ‘ Cyclop. 
1 : : Pe of Amevican Literature.” 
vems, partly of Rural Life, in National Pigg eng eeere ae ee ee 
Englifh. By the Rev. Witt1aM Barnes, j Silage peice 
author of “ Poems in the Dorfet Dialect.” | the Invifible World, being an account of the 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 1846 | Trials of feveral br lately executed in 
| New England, and of the feveral remarkable 
I Se Maer omen ; pines 
he Refcue of ert — Feb. curiofities therein occurring. To which are 
1759-—A Centenary Poem. By GEORGE) added Dr. Increase MaTuer’s Further 
STEPHENS, Profeffor of Old Englifh in Co-| Account of the Tryals, and Cafes of Con- 
penhagen Univerlity. 8vo. 1s. 1859|  fcience concerning Witchcrafts, and Evil 
evenge, or Woman’s Love, a Melo-| Spirits Perfonating Men. Reprinted from the 
drama, in 5 Aéts. By Georce STEPHENS,| rare original editions of 1693, with an Intro. 
Profeffor of the Englifh Language in the, duétory Preface. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 1861 
ele ge i ee Pr . ire 
aoe] - ~~ fa 38+ 1857 | Surtees (Robt.) Hiftory and Antiquities 
sis play exhibits both originality and poetic feeling. ¥ 
y ‘ he of the County of Dusham. 4 vols. folio, 


lirrour of J uftices, written originally = many fine plates, whole cloth, lettered, £18. 18s. 
the old French, long before the Conquett, and (pub. at £25:) 


many things added by ANDREW Horne. 


Tranflated by W. HuGues, of Gray’s Inn. aia 
he ‘ ) | folio, bds., £20 (pub at £50.) 

A new edition. 12m0. cloth, 2s. 1840 | V : : fk 
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ftate in which his remains were found upon 

the opening of his Tomb in Durham Ca- 

thedral, 1827. By the Rev. James Raine. 

4to. plates and woodcuts, bds. (a very intere/t- 

ing vol.), 10s. 6d. (pub at £1. 11s. 6d.) 1828 
‘From the four corners of the earth they come, 
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Hiftorical Account of the Epifcopal 
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4 Hiftory of the Parifh of Waterbeach, 
in the County of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
W. Keatinc Ciay. Plates, 5s. 

5 Diary of Edward Ruft, 1709-20, 
Reétor of North Run&on, Norfolk, with 
unpublifhed Letters of Dr. Bentley. Edited 
by H. RicHarDs Luarp. 2s. 6d. 

6 Annual Reports prefented to the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, 1851 to 1861, 
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of Subjects read before the Society, but not 
of fufficient length to be printed feparately. 
1s, 6d. each, 


PERCY SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. . 
(Odd Parts to complete Sets.) 


10 Strange Hiftories, confifting of Ballads 
and other Poems. By Tuomas DEtoney. 
1697. 35. 

12 Pleafant Hiftory of the two Angry 
Women of Abingdon. A Play, by HENRY 
PorTER, 1504. Edited by the Rev. A. 
DYCE.- 35. 

18 Pleafant Hiftory of Patient Grifell. 
Edited by COLLIER. 35. 

20 Marriage Triumph on the Nuptials of 
the Prince Palatine and the Princefs Elizabeth, 
‘By Tuomas Heywoop. Edited by Cot- 
LIER. 35. 

29 The Harmony of the Church, Spiritual 
Songs and Hymns. By MicuazLt Drayton, 
reprinted from the edition of 1591 (and not 
in his collected works). Edited by Dyce. 3s. 

32 Harmony of Birds, a Poem of the 
XVith Century, printed from the only known 
copy, by COLLIER. 35. 





34. The Four Knaves,a Seriesof Satyrical 
Traé&s. By SamuEL RowLanps, 1611-13, 
Edited by RimBautt. Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 

35 A Poem to the Memory of Congreve, 
By Tuomson. Edited by P. CunnincHam, 
1s. 6d. 

39 Owl and the Nightingale, a Poem of 
13th century. Attributed to NicHoLas pe 
GuiLprorp. Edited by WricHT. 33s. 

40 Thirteen Pfalms, and the Firft Chapter 
of Ecclefiaftes. Tranflated into Englih 
Verfe, by Joun Croke, temp. Henry VIII 
Edited by Buiss. 3s. 

47 Poems of John Audelay, a Specimen 
of the Shropfhire Diale&t in the XIVth 
century. Edited by HaLLIweELL. 35. 

49 Romance of the Emperor Octavian, 
now firft publifhed from MSS. at Lincoln and 
Cambridge. Edited by HALLIWELL. 3s. 

§0 Six Ballads with Burdens, from a Mf, 
at Cambridge. Edited by C. W. Goopwiy. 
as. 

51 Lyrical Poems, felected from Mufical 
Publications, 1589 and 1600. Edited by 
COLLIER. 35. 

52 Friar Bacon’s Prophecies, a Satire on 
the Degeneracy of the Times, 1604. Edited 
by HALLIWELL. 35. 

55 Poetical Mifcellanies, from a MS. of 
the time of James I. Edited by HALLIWELL. 
2s. 6d. 

57 The Affectionate Shepherd. 


By 
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HALLIwELL. 
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edition of 1555. 4s. 6d. 
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65 Heywood (John) Dialogue on Witand 
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‘69 Moft Pleafant Song of Lady Befly, 
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‘SWANSEA MEETING. 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tux se arrangements are proposed, subject to such alterations only as- 
may be found necessary at the time of meeting :— 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1861, 


» The General Committee will meet at Seven in the Evening, for the trans- 
action of business. 
At half-past Hight p.m. the President will take the Chair, and deliver 
his inaugural Address—then the Annual Report will be read—and, if time 
permits, one or more Papers will follow. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27th. 
EXCURSION AT 9 A.M. TO NEATH* AND MARGAM, 


Neath Abbey—Sculptured Figure of Adam de Caermarthen at Court Her- 
bert—Sculptured Stones at Court Rhyd Hir and-Neath Museum—Encaustic 
Tiles—St. Giles’s Chapel, Neath Bridge—The Castle—The Church—Upright 
Stones near Eaglesbush—Roman inscribed Stones at Port Talbot—Margam 
Abbey—Chapter House—Monuments in Church, Encaustic Tiles—Orangery 
—Ancient Ordnance—Facade at Gardener’s house, by Inigo Jones—Inscribed 
Stones—Earthworks on Brombill Mountain and Earthwork Oross—Court Mawr 
—Roman inscribed Stone at Eglwys Nunnydd with Oghams. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28th. 
EXCURSION AT 9 A.M. INTO GOWER (SOUTH WEST). 


Camp on Oil Ivor Top—Camps on Harding’s Down—Paved Road leadin 
to Rhossilly—Cairns and ruined Cistfaens on Rhossilly Down—Llangennit 
Church and Monuments—Bulwark on Llanmadock Down—Llandimor Castle 
—Weobly Castle—Loughor Castle—Roman Altar, 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 29th. 


General Committee will meet at 9 a.m., punctually, for business—Conver- 
sazione afterwards in the mae Institution. 

At Noon the Swansea Antiquities will be visited, viz., the Castle, the 
Church of St. Mary—Monuments to Sir Hugh Johns and Sir M. Oradock— 
Remains of St. David’s Hospital—Museum, &c. 

‘Swansea Castle—Remains of 8t. David’s Hospital—Swansea Parish Church 
—Monuments, Sir Hugh Johns [a brass}, Sir M. Cradock, Hoby of Neath 
Abbey—Altar Piece by Sassoferrato—Swansea Museum— 


LUNOHEON AT SINGLETON 
“on the way to Oystermouth Castle: Pigeon House—Church; Pillar Piscina : 
Roman Tessere. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 30th. 


EXCURSION AT 9 A.M. INTO GOWER (NORTH BAST). 


Camp [Danish ?] in Bishopstone Valley—Pennard Castle and Buried Chapel 
—Camp and supposed Church on Penmaen Burrows—Oxwich Church, Monu- 
ment to [?] Delamere—Oxwich Castle and Dove Cot—Cuiver Hole—Camp and 
Church at Penrice—Penrice Castle—Arthur’s Stone—Ilston Baptist Chapel, 
in ruins—Pennard Burch—Bishopstone Burch. 


* H. Gwrn, Exg., kindly offers a Luncheon in the Refectory of Neath Abbey. 
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TO MEMBERS. 





Wir the present number of the ArcHZoLoa1a Cam- 
BRENSIS members will find bound up the first portion 
of a series of documents connected with the Barony of 
Kemeys, one of the Lordships Marcher of Wales. 
They have been placed at the service of the Associa- 
tion by T. D. Luioyp, Esq., of Bronwydd, in whom the 
rights of this Lordship, as the lineal representative of 
its ancient owners, are now vested. This series will be 
continued with each successive number until com- 
pletion, and will be paged separately, so that it may 
ultimately form a distinct volume, and members are 
recommended to give instructions to their Bookbinders 


accordingly. 


Various Illustrations will appear with these valuable 
documents, taken from Charters, MSS. and Seals in the 


Muniment Room at Bronwydd, and from other sources. 


The heading of the title-page, with this first part, 


is copied from the original MS. of Gzorce Owen of 
Henllys. 














NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


- Tur Subscription of Members is One Guinea, due annually 
on January 1st. Members are requested to remit the 
same, by Post Office Order or Cheque, as soon as possible,— 
those residing in South Wales and Monmouthshire, to 
Frederick F. Lloyd-Philipps, Esq., Hafodneddyn, Caer- 
marthen; and all other members to the Rev. Edward 
Lowry Barnwell, Ruthin, North ‘Wales; or to pay at 
the “ London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, London, 
to the account of Joseph Joseph,. Esq., with Messrs. 
Hughes and Joseph, Bankers, Brecon.” 


Members not receiving. their Numbers of the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis are requested to give notice to the General 
Secretary to whom they have paid their subscriptions. 


All Members in arrear are requested immediately to 
remit the amount due, that they may receive the Numbers 
of the Journal: those continuing in arrear are liable to 
have their names struck off the list. 


All literary communications are to be ad- 
dressed, post free, to the Editor, to the care 
of Mr. J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, 
London, (W.); no other person being autho- 
rized to receive them. 


Copies of the Rules, and Lists of Members of the 
Association, may be had on application to either of the 
General Secretaries. 
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